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THE    OXONIANS, 

CHAPTER  I. 

VARIOUS. 

To  know  the  world  we  must  view  society  in  all  its  gradations : 
Tiashfulness  must  not  exclude  us  from  the  high,  nor  pride  prevent  our 
seeking  for  knowledge  among  the  humble.  Mirror. 

Wk  can  easily  imagine  by  this  time  the  blame  we  are  incur- 
ring, for  expending  so  many  pages  upon  the  story  of  a  milliner. 
For  deserting  the  annals  of  the  many  "  comme  il  faut"  peo- 
ple, of  whom  we  profess  to  give  the  history,  and  devoting  no 
less  than  two  or  three  chapters  to  the  history  of  a  woman 
whom  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  think 
but  too  much  honoured  by  the  attentions  and  pursuit  of  a  man 
of  fashion.  The  exclusives  of  one  sex  are  perhaps  exclaim- 
ing, why  what  could  the  woman  expect  ?  and  the  exquisites  of 
the  other  are  ridiculing  the  fastidiousness  of  Hartley  for  making 
so  much  fuss  about  one  of  those  persons,  whom  they  aver  to 
have  been  created  precisely  for  the  fate  that  has  befallen  her. 
Our  apology  is,  however,  that  in  a  glance  at  general  society,  • 
the  low  must  be  described  as  well  as  the  high  ;  the  humble  as 
well  as  the  proud  ;  the  plebeian  as  well  as  the  patrician.  All 
of  them  have  hearts,  feelings,  and  passions  ;  and  those  of  the 
lower  and  middling  classes  of  society  are  of  quite  as  much  con- 
sequence to  their  own  happinesg  as  those  of  the  upper  circles 
are  to  their  own  politer  pleasures,  however  they  may  think  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  among  a  certaia  rank 
to  imagine  that  every  thing  beneath  them  is  created  for  their 
pleasure ;  that  the  feelings  of  the  lower  orders  are  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  with  impunity  ;  and  that  the  actions  and  passions 
of  people  below  a  certain  rank  of  life  are  unworthy  of  regard 
or  of  record.  Yet  from  what  classes  of  society  has  been 
drawn  the  tales  of  the  deepest  feeling?  and  of  the  extremity  of 
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high-wrought  passion  ?  Certainly  not  from  high  life.  So- 
ciety is  a  mixture ;  and  English  society  perhaps  more  so  than 
any  other.  The  very  constiiution  of  the  country  makes  the 
melange  the  greater ;  siiice  all  ranks,  through  the  medium  of 
their  pursuits,  their  wealth,  or  their  vices,  at  some  period  mix 
together.  Where  wealth  gives  aristocracy,  and  where  aristo- 
cracy is  nothing  without  it,  society  can  never  be  completely 
exclusive.  There  is  no  gulf  between  the  noblesse  and  the 
canaille  ;  all  is  in  one  regular  gradation  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  We  should  be  loath  to  look  to  the  origin  of  many  who 
are  figuring  away  among  the  first  circles  of  rank  and  fashion, 
though  we  should  there  find  ample  apology  for  all  that  we  have 
done  in  the  history  of  our  pretty  milliner  ;  for  had  she  possessed 
the  art  to  have  ph»yed  her  cards  well,  she  might,  in  her  turn,  per- 
haps, have  elbowed  her  way  up  the  staircases  and  through  the 
saloons  of  the  great,  as,  once  in  her  situation,  others  have  done 
hefore  her.  But,  farewell,  Caroline  Dormer,  for  a  time  ;  we 
must  quit  thy  humble  annals,  and  return  to  that  society  which 
has  been  deserted  by  us,  as  well  as  by  Hartley,  for  your  sake. 

Lady  Orville  went  on  weaving  her  webs,  and  laying  her 
plans,  only  to  have  them  rendered  abortive  by  the  very  person 
for  whose  advantage  she  intended  them.  It  was  in  vain  that 
she  lectured  Lady  Sophia.  That  young  lady  was  willing 
enough  to  marry  Hartley,  because  she  saw  all  the  advantages 
of  the  match.  None  knew  better  than  she  did  the  merits  of 
fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  a  peerage  in  reversion  ;  none 
appreciated  more  than  she  did  the  various  appendages  of 
such  an  income,  and  such  an  expectancy.  A  house  in  Gros- 
venor-square,  and  a  place  in  the  country  ;  temporary  esta- 
blishments at  Cheltenham  in  the  autumn,  and  at  Brighton  in 
the  winter  ;  a  box  at  the  opera  ;  a  subscription  at  Almacks  ; 
and  all  the  other  indispensables  to  married  happiness,  were  all 
duly  prized  by  Lady  Sophia  ;  and  she  knew  tliat  she  could  not 
be  happy  without  all  this  ;  and  that  a  union  with  Hartley  would 
ensure  them.  But  then,  it  was  too  much  to  give  up  waltzing 
with  Henry  Filzroy  ;  gallopading  with  Lord  Henry  Mildmay  ; 
riding  with  the  guardsmen  ;  and  flirting  with  the  Conde  di 
Altemira.  Where  was  the  use  of  being  young,  handsome,  and 
witty,  if  she  could  .not  be  gay,  coquettish,  and  satirical  ?  It 
was  quite  unreasonable  in  Mr.  Hartley,  or  any  other  Mr.,  and 
more  particularly  of  her  mamma,  who  had  not  yet  given  up 
flirting  herself,  to  require  that  she  should  resign  the  common 
privileges  of  youth,  beauty,  and  animal  spirits. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Lady  Orville  told  her  that  the  privation 
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was  only  for  a  time  ;  that  the  moment  the  marriage  knot  was 
tied,  she  might  flirt,  and  dance,  and  ride  as  much,  and  with 
whom  she  pleased  ;  Lady  Sophia  saw  the  advantages,  and 
wished  for  their  enjoyment,  but  had  not  courage  enough  to 
give  up  temporary  pleasures,  for  what  her  mother  called  per- 
manent advantages.  Besides,  of  late.  Hartley  had  always 
come  in  just  as  their  parties  were  breaking  up  ;  had  quitted 
them  almost  immediately  ;  and  always  appeared  perfectly  dis- 
trait. We  can  account  for  that,  although  Lady  Sophia  could 
not ;  and  though  he  was  never  so  agreeable  as  a  dozen  other 
men  she  could  rank  among  her  admirers,  it  is  true  that  Hart- 
ley might  have  done  very  well  for  a  husband,  could  she  have 
secured  him  without  much  trouble  ;  but  for  an  agreeable 
flirtation,  he  was,  in  Lady  Sophia's  opinion,  "  toute  autre 
chose." 

Thus,  Lady  Orville  saw  one  of  her  favourite  plans  very  likely 
to  be  thwarted  ;  for  she  felt  but  too  sensible  that,  to  succeed, 
Hartley  must  be  completely  enthralled,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  and  Lady  Emily  Hartley  in  town.  She  knew  that 
herself  and  family  would  appear  in  a  very  different  light  to 
Lady  Emily,  when  viewed  amid  the  pursuits  of  London,  than 
when  merely  seen  in  their  annual  visit  to  the  Grove  ;  where 
she  had  always  artfully  conformed  to  Lady  Emily's  sentiments. 
She  had  calculated  upon  the  rapid  effect  of  the  new  mode  of 
life  upon  the  minds  of  two  such  young  people,  and  had  de- 
pended upon  bringing  these  matches  to  a  conclusion  (so  far 
as  the  inclinations  of  the  parties  were  concerned),  before  the 
Hartley  family  came  to  London.  This  event  had  been  de- 
layed by  the  disinclination  that  Lady  Emily  felt  again  to  em- 
bark in  the  great  world,  which  Lady  Orville's  bringing  out 
her  daughter  had  in  some  measure  rendered,  for  the  present, 
unnecessary. 

Such  a  woman  as  Lady  Orville  shrunk  from  the  scrutiny  of 
such  a  mind  as  Lady  Emily's,  and  felt  the  thinness  of  her  veil 
of  artifice  before  one  who  had  no  artifice  herself.  In  London, 
every  one  was  so  occupied  in  playing  their  own  games,  that 
they  had  seldom  time  to  detect  the  play  of  others  ;  scarcely 
any  one  traded  openly  upon  their  real  motives.  The  only  de- 
pendence Lady  Orville  had,  was  upon  that  uprightness  of  Lady 
Emily's  mind,  which  would  prevent  her  suspicion  of  the  con- 
trary in  another  person  :  thus,  like  all  engaged  in  a  career  of 
vice  and  deception,  tacitly  acknowledging  the  virtue  it  is  prey- 
ing upon,  or  plotting  against. 

As  to  the  Admiral,  the  ease  with  which  the  good  old  gen- 
1* 
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tleman  was  misled,  had  relieved  her  from  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  his  presence  had  at  first  thrown  in  the  way  of  her 
plans ;  and  the  idea  he  had  imbibed  of  Orville's  and  Emily's 
love  for  each  other,  and  of  the  deception  of  Forrester,  rather 
tended  to  facilitate  their  union,  which  would  decidedly  have 
been  accomplished  but  for  the  levity,  or  something  worse,  with 
which  OrviJie  treated  the  whole  affiiir. 

The  Admiral's  expressing  his  firm  conviction  of  any  attach- 
ment between  the  young  people  to  Lady  Emily,  the  Countess 
knew  would  go  a  great  way  towards  accelerating  her  wishes. 
The  scene,  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness  in  the  library,  had 
certainly  impressed  him  with  this  notion,  as  far  as  Orville  and 
Emily  were  concerned  ;  but  not  all  Lady  Orville's  assertions 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  think  the  laughing,  high-spirited  So- 
phia dying  with  love  for  Hartley.  It  was  in  vain  she  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  these  spirits  were  forced,  to  conceal  the 
real  sentiments  of  her  heart,  from  the  fear  of  their  not  being 
mutual.  The  Admiral  knew  something  about  the  ''  worm  in 
the  bud,"  "  but,"  as  he  said,  "  concealment  did  not  seem  to 
prey  on  the  damask  cheek  ;"  and  he  could  not  reconcile  the 
dashing  careless  ease,  and  glow  of  full  health  which  charac- 
terized Sophia's  person  and  manner,  with  his  ideas  of  a  love- 
sick damsel  ;  neither  could  he  conceive  the  necessity  of 
waltzing  with  a  dozen  men  at  night,  riding  with  a,  dozen 
others  in  the  morning,  and  flirting  with  every. one  who  came 
in  her  way,  even  to  the  old  gentleman  himself,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  concealing  a  passion,  which  her  mother  asserted 
was  secretly  preying  upon  her  heart,  and  undermining  her 
health  and  spirits. 

Lady  Orville  would  have  had  her  daughter  counterfeit  a  little 
appearance  of  the  love-sick  maiden,  to  have  deceived  the  Ad- 
miral ;  but  if  she  ever  attempted  this,  her  naturally  boisterous 
and  satirical  disposition  had  entirely  spoiled  the  effect. 

Thus  were  her  favourite  schemes  counteracted  by  the  very 
persons  to  whom  she  naturally  looked  as  coadjutors  ;  and  she 
even  now  began  to  doubt  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage 
between  her  son  and  Emily,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  be- 
coming so  much  more  careless  of  preserving  the  influence  he 
had  evidently  attained  over  her  mind. 

The  fact  was,  that  Orville  was  one  of  those  persons  upon 
whose  minds  a  fancy  acts  with  the  force  of  a  passion.  Two 
or  three  times  in  his  life,  this  feeling  or  caprice  had  been  ex- 
cited in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  induce  him  to  give  up  every 
other   pursuit   until   the  prevailing  fancy  was  gratified  ;  and 
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he  was  now  thus  influenced  by  the  fancy  which  he  had  taken 
for  his  fair  incognita.  He  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Langley  but  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  he  had  been  so  struck  by  her  demeanour, 
and  by  her  beauty  of  that  peculiar  style  that  he  admired  the 
most,  that,  unused  to  control  his  passions  or  baulk  his  fancy, 
he  determined  to  leave  nothing  untried  to  gratify  the  inclina- 
tion she  had  excited.  Tadpole's  having  seen  Forrester  enter 
the  house,  gave  him  some  notion  that  lie  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  her  history  ;  and  the  idea  of  again  rivalling 
him  gave  a  perverse  zost  to  his  pursuit. 

All  the  information  which  the  convenient  Tadpole  could 
gain  was,  that  Mrs.  Roberts,  the  name  by  which  Langley  was 
known  at  his  lodgings,  led  a  very  retired  life  ;  that  her  hus- 
band (a  particular  stress  laid  upon  this  word  by  Tadpole,  so 
as  to  give  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  title)  quilted 
her  every  morning,  and  never  returned  till  very  late  at  night; 
generally  indeed  after  the  household  had  retired  to  rest.  That 
his  manners  and  address  were  very  superior  to  those  of  the 
good  lady's  other  inmates,  and  not  at  all  like  a  common  second- 
floor  lodger's.  But  not  one  word  could  Tadpole  n)ake  out 
detrimental  to  her  character,  or  at  all  indicative  of  any  levity 
of  conduct,  that  could  induce  Orville  to  suppose  that  any  open 
addresses  would  be  received.  His  notions  of  women  were, 
however,  formed  by  the  worst  of  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated:  and  as  some  political  philosopher  has  said  that  "every 
man  had  his  price  ;"  so  was  it  Orville's  creed,  that  every  wo- 
man w^as  to  be  won,  only  attack  her  in  the  right  way.  Indeed, 
his  estimation  of  the  sex  in  general  was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
he  used  to  say  with  the  poet,  that 

"  Gifts  and  giving, 

Will  melt  the  chastest-seeming  female  living."j 

We  must,  however,  leave  Orville  to  his  pursuits,  and  look  a 
little  after  some  other  of  the  dramatis  personae,  who  have 
figured  in  our  former  chapters,  and  whom  we  are  half  afraid 
our  readers  may  have  forgotteri.  It  must  be  recollected  that, 
not  professing  to  depict  those  immaculate  heroes  and  heroines, 
who  form  the  principal  interest  of  novel  readers,  but  rather  to 
give  a  general  view  of  mankind  as  they  are  ;  and  a  somewhat 
enlarged,  though  desultory  view  of  society,  as  it  is  constituted; 
our  drama  must  consist  of  a  number  of  personages  ;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  make  up  in  quantity,  what  our  heroes  may 
want  in  quality.     The  fact  is,  we  wish  to  give  a  history  of 
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society  more  than  that  of  one  man  ;  and  to  detail  the  common 
events  that  occur  in  the  routine  of  every-day  life,  rather  than 
those  "  soul-stirring"  incidents,  those  "  perils  of  flood  and 
field,"  which  in  general  throw  their  interest  over  the  pages  of 
the  modern  novelist.  We  wish  our  pages  to  have  the  power 
of  the  kaleidescope,  or  cosmorama,  and  to  present  a  different 
picture  with  the  turn  of  every  page. 

The  Countess  of  Orville's  difficulties  and  dilemmas,  did  not, 
however,  arise  solely  from  her  unmarried  children  ;  she  now 
began  to  conceive  real  uneasiness  as  to  the  conduct  of  her 
married  daughter.  Lady  Olivia  Tressel  ;  whom,  in  a  former 
chapter,  she  described  in  her  letter  to  her  divorcee  friend,  as 
"  shaking  her  matrimonial  chains  rather  too  vehemently." 

It  may  be  recollected  by  some  of  my  readers,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  our  history,  Mrs.  Woodville  was  very  nearly  be- 
coming a  sacrifice  to  the  temptations  held  out  by  Lady  Orville ; 
but  that  she  was  rescued  from  the  trammels  into  which  too 
high  play  had  led  her,  by  a  timely  appeal  to  her  husband  ;  by 
which  the  schemes  of  Lady  Orville  and  Sir  Henry  Warrington 
were  rendered  abortive. 

The  motives  for  the  Countess's  hatred  to  Mr.  Woodville,  and 
of  her  vindictive  feeling  to  her  husband,  had  arisen  from  cir- 
cumstances which  few  women  forgive.  Woodville  had  been 
a  slave  of  her  own,  till  the  attractions  of  Louisa  Carlton  had 
broken  the  spell  by  which  she  had  for  a  moment  enthralled  his 
passions ;  and,  by  becoming  his  wife,  obtained  a  legitimate 
claim  to  that  heart  and  those  feelings  which  Lady  Orville  had 
determined  to  consider  as  devoted  to  herself. 

The  consequences  of  this,  in  such  a  mind  as  hers,  may  be 
easily  conceived  by  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  woman's 
human  nature.  She  well  knew  that  in  Woodville's  constitu- 
tional inconstancy  she  should  ultimately  find  sufficient  to  re- 
venge her  on  his  wife  ;  but,  not  content  with  that,  she  deter- 
mined to  tempt  her  into  a  course  that  might  terminate  in  a 
dishonour,  that  should  also  give  her  a  triumphal  vengeance 
over  even  the  cold-hearted  Woodville. 

Mrs.  Woodville  had,  however,  been  too  near  the  precipice 
not  to  perceive  its  horrors  ;  and  every  subsequent  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Countess  was  rendered  abortive  by  her  pru- 
dence, and  by  her  grateful  remembrance  of  the  apparent 
generosity  with  which  her  difficulties  had  been  relieved  by  her 
husband. 

Disappointed,  in  this,  and  at  length  hopeless  of  accomplish- 
ing the  dishonour  of  Woodville  through  the  ruin  of  his  wife  ; 
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she  determined  to  do  her  utmost  to  prevent  any  thing  like  a 
return  of  conjugal  happiness  between  them,  by  detaching 
Woodville  more  and  more  from  his  home,  by  the  various  at- 
tractions which  she  purposely  laid  in  his  way.  To  induce  the 
renewal  of  his  intimacy  at  Orville  House,  she  took  care  to  in- 
vite all  those  to  whom  this  volatile  being  was  in  the  habit  of 
devoting  his  attention  ;  and  the  unfortunate  disposition  of 
such  a  heartless  man  but  too  well  aided  the  Countess  in  her 
purpose. 

As  if  Providence,  hov/ever,  had  decreed  that  Lady  Orville's 
manceuvres  for  the  destruction  of  others  should  be  turned 
against  herself;  and  that  she  should  be  destined  to  thwart  her 
own  purposes  by  her  own  schemes  ;  it  was  during  this  period 
that  Woodville  met  Lady  Olivia  Tressel  at  Orville  House,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  a  very  strong  flirtation  was  "  got  up," 
between  a  disappointed  wife  and  a  profligate  husband.  Lady 
Olivia  inherited  a  great  portion  of  her  mother's  passionate 
feelings  ;  but  in  early  life  they  had  been  so  tempered  by  the 
softness  of  her  heart  and  the  natural  goodness  of  her  disposi- 
tion, that,  had  she  wedded  the  man  of  her  aflections,  she  had 
most  probably  made  an  exemplary  wife  and  an  afiectionate 
mother.  Taught,  however,  that  a  good  establishment  was  the 
main  end  of  matrimony,  and  ambition  a  passion  more  to  be 
gratified  than  love  ;  sfie  was  half  persuaded,  half  forced,  to 
give  up  an  early  attachment  to  a  young  officer  in  the  Guards, 
and  to  consent  to  a  marriage  with  a  wealthy  East  Indian  three 
times  her  age,  a  part  of  whose  immense  fortune  was  destined 
to  free  the  Orville  estates  from  the  various  incumbrances  of 
mortgages,  annuities,  6lc.  by  which  more  than  half  of  its 
rental  had  been  swallowed  up. 

At  eighteen,  it  was  no  wonder  that  her  young  mind  was 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  equipages  of  her  wealthy  admirer,  and 
by  the  establishments  and  pin-money  that  were  promised  her. 
Lady  Orville  vaunted  the  Nabob's  heart  and  his  house,  his 
worth  and  his  wealth,  his  ingenuousness  and  his  Lidia  bonds, 
in  the  same  breath.  Olivia's  dreams  of  love  and  a  cottage 
"were  left  to  slumber  amid  the  nursery  tales  of  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  Goody  Two  Shoes,  and  she  became,  instead  of  the 
presiding  deity  of  some  such  humble  residence,  the  mistress  of 
a  magnificent  mansion  in  Portland  place,  li)e  lady  of  some  five 
or  six  manors  in  the  country,  and  the  wife  of  their  incum- 
brance, Mr.  Regulus  Tressel,  whom  she  vowed  "to  love, 
honour,  and  obey,  till  death  did  them  part,*'  not  caring  how 
soon  this  divorcer  upon  the  grand  scale,  woidd  take  possession 
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of  her  better  half,  and  leave  her  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  her 
splendid  settlement. 

The  deserted  lover  cursed  the  fickleness  of  woman,  and  ex- 
changing into  a  West  India  regiment,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate  ;  inflicting  another  pang,  in  addition  to  those,  which 
Lady  Olivia's  yielding  inconstancy  had  already  entailed  upon 
herself. 

'  A  few  months'  experience,  and  a  little  more  knowledge  of 
life,  soon  opened  her  eyes  to  the  selfish  motives  of  her  mother 
and  brother ;  the  jointure  of  the  one,  and  the  estates  of  the 
other,  having  been  freed  from  all  incumbrance  by  her  mar- 
riage ;  a  circumstance,  of  which  the  ungenerous  disposition 
of  her  husband  never  failed  to  remind  her  upon  any  little  con- 
jugal disagreement,  and,  with  such  different  dispositions,  these 
disagreements  were  both  many  and  frequent. 

The  wish  for  a  noble  alliance,  and  the  beauty  of  Lady 
Olivia,  had  for  a  moment  overcome  the  natural  character  of 
Mr.  Tressel's  mind  ;  but  a  very  short  time  served  to  open  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  to  the  sordid  temper  of  the  man  she  had  con- 
demned herself  to  call  husband.  The  splendour  of  his 
establishment  was  the  effect  of  vanity  more  than  hospitality  ; 
prodigally  selfish,  he  was  meanness  itself,  in  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  others.  His  whole  life  had  been  a  contest  between 
his  avarice  and  his  vanity ;  while  his  long  residence  in  the 
East,  and  his  having  been  habituated  to  purchased  attendance, 
had  imbued  his  conduct  to  his  inferiors  with  a  tyranny,  which 
was  only  equalled  by  his  obsequious  servility  to  his  superiors. 
This  tyranny  he  would  soon  have  extended  to  his  wife,  and 
imagined  th^t  he  could  soon  impress  a  girl  of  eighteen  with 
such  ideas  of  his  consequence  as  would  ensure  him  a  ready 
obedience  to  all  his  wishes.  In  this,  however,  he  soon  found 
himself  mistaken.  The  mind  that  might  have  been  led  by 
kindness,  was  roused  to  resistance  by  the  appearance  of  com- 
mand. 

Two  or  three  circumstances  had  created  in  Olivia  a  thorough 
contempt  for  her  sordid  husband  ;  and  hers  was  a  temper 
which  did  not  long  conceal  this  contempt  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  inspired.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Tressel  appealed  to  the  Countess,  and  asked,  ^'  where  was  all 
the  meekness  of  disposiition  which  had  been  so  much  vaunted 
before  she  became  his  wife  ?"  That  lady  could  only  recommend 
patience  and  indulgece  ;  and  when  Tressel  contemplated 
his  own  yellow  face  and  attenuated  form,  looking,  in  the 
splendid  mirrors  in  his  drawing-room,  like  a  perambulating 
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iHustration  of  a  liver  complaint,  and  contrasted  them  with  the 
healthy  cheek,  sparkling  eyes,  and  symmetrical  figure  of  his 
wife,  he  trembled  to  pursue  his  plan  of  subjugation,  as  he 
reflected  on  the  revenge  which  she  had  in  her  power. 

How  often  did  he  wish  she  had  the  deformity  of  a  hag,  or 
that  some  friendly  small-pox  would  take  from  her  the  power 
of  her  beauty  ;  his  wishes  were  useless,  and  he  was  condemned 
daily  to  see  his  wife  increase  in  loveliness,  while  his  own  face 
and  form  became  daily  a  greater  contrast  to  her  charms. 
When  the  stentorian  lungs  of  the  footman  would  announce, 
Mr.  and  Lady  OUvia  Tressel,  how,  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  would  he  shrink  from  the  comparison  which  he  felt  an 
internal  consciousness  was  forming  between  them  in  the  minds 
of  every  person  present ;  while  she  seemed  to  shake  him  from 
her  arm,  as  a  no  longer  necessary  incumbrance,  the  moment 
that  the  announcement  of  what  she  always  called  his  odious 
name  was  over. 

Thoroughly  disgusted  with  her  husband,  she  took  very  little 
pains  to  conceal  her  sentiments  ;  and  her  eyes,  opened  to  the 
motives  of  her  mother  and  brother,  every  thing  like  filial  or 
fraternal  affection  became  eradicated,  and  she  merely  lived 
with  them   upon   the   terms   of    common    acquaintanceship. 
She  soon  saw  her  power  over  the  fears  of  her  husband,  and 
reserved  it  in  her  own  hands  to  inflict  the  heavy  pang  of  jealousy 
whenever  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  any  of  her  ex- 
travagancies.    She   had  married  for  wealth,  and  she  was  de- 
termined to  have  every  enjoyment  that  wealth  could  procure ; 
she  was  determined  to  have  the  price  for  which  she  had  sold 
herself,  to  the  uttermost  farthing  ;  to  be  a  very  Shylock  in  her 
bond.      The  pride  and  passions  of  her   heart  overcame  or 
closed  up  its  softer  dispositions,  and  she  sought  in  dissipation, 
and  a  perpetual  round  of  fashionable  pleasures,  to  deaden  all 
the  bitterness  with  which  she  regretted  having  married  a  man 
she  could  not  love.     By  these  means   her  mind  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  excitement,  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  she  was  thrown  a  great  deal  into  the  society  of  Woodville, 
who,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  soon  gave  her  all  that  he  ever 
gave  to  a  woman,  that  admiration  of  her  charms  which   in- 
duced  him  to  wish  for  her  possession.     Woodville  was  an  ex- 
perienced seducer.     He  knew  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  sex  ; 
whether   they   arose    from    pride,   disappointment,    envy,    or 
aflfection.     He  could  flatter  and  feed  their  passions,  and  at  the 
same  time  imitate  an  ardour  that  would  have  deceived  the 
most  rusee  into  an  idea  of  the  reality  of  his  attachment.     He 
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saw,  under  all  the  imperious  demeanour  of  Lady  Olivia,  a 
vacancy  of  heart — a  besoin  d/aimer — a  fund  of  passion,  which 
it  required  but  an  experienced  hand  to  set  in  a  blaze.  He 
perceived  the  real  tenderness  of  her  disposition,  under  the 
pride  and  indifference  with  which  her  conduct  was  generally 
marked ;  and  he  knew  that  the  independence  of  mind  which 
she  inherited  from  her  mother,  without  that  lady's  experience 
in  its  concealment,  would,  more  than  any  thing,  further  a  pur- 
pose which  had  in  view  the  subversion  of  any  received  opinions 
of  a  society  she  was  too  much  inclined  to  despise. 

In  WoodviJle,  Lady  Olivia  found  the  first  man  who  had  re- 
minded her  heart  of  the  sentiments  it  had  experienced  for  the 
object  of  her  earliest  love  ;  she  understood,  from  his  hints,  that 
he  was  united  to  a  woman  of  a  cold  disposition,  bigoted  to  the 
biensceances  of  society,  without  sentiment,  feeling,  or  passion 
— and  she  pitied  him.  He  became  the  confidant  of  her  own 
history,  of  her  contempt  for  the  partner  of  her  life ;  he  con- 
soled her  by  his  professions  of  friendship  and  sympathy — and 
she  loved  him.  The  society,  in  which  they  both  mingled, 
afforded  plenty  of  opportunities  for  their  meeting,  and  for  the 
encourajrement  of  this  growing  inclination.  But  Woodville 
himself  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  violence  of  those  passions 
which  he  was  exciting.  His  attentions  were  so  open,  and  her 
pleasure  in  their  reception  so  conspicuous,  that  they  soon  be- 
came the  talk  of  society.  Scandal  began  to  spread  its  hun- 
dred whispers  ;  and  exaggerated  statements,  and  false  con- 
clusions, as  usual,  were  tlie  result.  Conscious  of  her  own 
rectitude,  and  careless  of  opinion.  Lady  Olivia  still  continued 
to  meet  him  in  her  box  at  tlie  Opera — to  attend  to  no  one  else, 
either  at  her  own,  or  other  parties,  where  they  met;  and 
seeined  anxious  to  archer  rather  than  conceal  what  gave  her 
such  evident  pleasure.  These  rumours  were  not  long  in 
reaching  the  ears  of  Lady  Orville ;  who,  from  the  moment  it 
was  pointed  out,  perceived  the  truth  of  what  was  mentioned 
only  as  surmise,  and  trembled  for  her  daughter.  Lady  Orville 
did  not  tremble  for  the  virtue  of  Lady  Olivia — she  did  not 
tremble  for  the  crime  in  which  her  imprudence  might  termi- 
nate ;  but  she  trembled  for  the  consequences  of  an  expoj^e  to 
which  her  carelessness  might  lead  ;  and  she  knew  full  well  the 
influence  of  any  discovered  faux  pas  of  the  one  daughter 
would  have  on  the  establishment  of  the  other.  Wherever, 
therefore,  she  could  do  so  without  appearing  too  particular, 
and  thus  rendering  the  affair  more  public,  she  separated  them  at 
parties,  and  generally  contrived  to  pass  her  opera  evenings  in 
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Lady  Olivia's  box,  in  spite  of  the  almost  rude  hints  that  she 
received  that  her  presence  was  considered  as  an  intrusion. 
Woodville  found  an  additional  delight  in  paying  his  attentions 
to  Lady  Olivia,  the  moment  he  perceived  how  annoying  they 
were  to  Lady  Orville,  whom  he  never  forgave,  for  what  he 
half-suspected  as  an  attempt  upon  his  own  wife  ;  and,  as  old 
Seneca  says,  "  even  the  greatest  libertine  expects  his  own  wife 
to  be  honest." 

Lady  Olivia  did  not,  on  her  part,  perceive  the  precipice  on 
which  she  stood.  She  gave  way  to  her  friendship  for  Woodville, 
and  designated  it,  as  she  believed  it  to  be,  platonic  ;  but  she 
did  not  perceive  how  much  more  intolerable  her  marriage  had 
become  since  the  comm.encement  of  her  intercourse  with  him  ; 
or  how  much  more  she  hated  her  husband  since  she  had  con- 
trasted him  with  Woodville.  No  thought,  however,  of  infidelity 
to  her  marriage  vows,  had  crossed  her  mind  ;  Woodville  him- 
self^, though  he  spoke  of  his  love,  spoke  of  it  as  hopeless,  and 
only  with  a  regret  that  they  had  not  known  each  other  in  earlier 
life,  when  the  hand  and  heart  were  free,  and  might  have  been 
bestowed  upon  each  other. 

By  such  insidious  hints  he  artfully  led  her  on,  inflamed  her 
passions,  and  at  length  inspired  her  with  a  love  which,  in  such 
a  bosom  as  hers,  might  lead  to  any  result  that  Woodville 
pleased. 

But  Woodville  was  deliberate  in  his  viliany  ;  he  had  roused 
a  mind  of  which  he  himself  was  somewhat  afraid,  and,  ardently 
as  his  own  inclinations  were  engaged,  he  wished  for  their 
gratification  without  an  expose,  which  he  foresaw  would  lead 
to  many  disagreeable  consequences  to  himself.  He  paused, 
therefore,  in  his  pursuit. 

Oh!  woman!  why  was  it  not  given  you  to  look  into  the 
selfishness  of  man's  heart.  WTiat  a  world  of  misery  might 
such  a  power  not  have  saved !  How  strange  that  the  sex  will 
learn  nothing  but  from  their  own  experience  ;  and  that  the 
experience  of  others  should  never  deter  them.  A  woman  al- 
ways thinks  herself  exempt — always  imagines  that  a  special 
case  has  been  made  out  for  her  preservation,  though  she  knows 
and  hears  of  the  fall  of  hundreds  under  similar  circumstances^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

Mama  mia,  non  mi  gridate. — Itai,.  Song. 

Oh  dear  Inopholus  I 

Let  heaven  and  earth  forget  there  are  such  things. 

Ford 

Vice  is  essentially  selfish — Passion,  even  erring  passion 
may  be  tinctured  by  sentiments  of  generosity  which  give  a 
species  of  nobleness  to  its  nature  ;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
a  women's  .fall  is  more  attributable  to  that  generosity  which 
cannot  bear  a  lover's  pain,  than  to  the  gratification  of  her  own 
inclinations.  The  idea  of  making  the  man  she  loves  happy, 
induces  her  to  forget  how  much  she  loses  by  the  step  she  is 
taking,  and  it  is  by  this  idea  that  she  is  misled,  more  than  by 
any  vicious  propensity  of  her  own  nature.  And  yet  these  are 
the  creatures  that  we  sacrifice — these  are  the  sanctuaries  that 
we  violate — these  the  minds  we  pollute.  Well,  well !  it  was 
always  the  same  ;  and  will  be  the  same,  so  long  as  human  na- 
ture exists.  But  that  vice,  which  is  not  the  mere  effect  of 
temporary  impulse  and  overpowering  passion,  but  the  result  of 
an  ill-turned  mind,  and  a  vicious  heart,  is  the  most  selfish  of  all 
human  feelings. 

Lady  Orville's  care  was  not  for  her  daughter,  but  for  her- 
self. She  knew  that  the  conduct  of  Lady  Olivia  must,  in 
some  measure,  reflect  upon  her  mother  ;  and  she  dreaded  any 
eclat  that  might  recall  recollections  long  since  dead,  and  ru- 
mours long  since  forgotten. 

With  these  fears,  she  watched  the  conduct  of  her  daughter 
and  Woodville  very  narrowly.  All  she  wished  to  inculcate 
was  prudence ;  and  this  quality  her  daughter  certainly  wan- 
ted in  an  eminent  degree.  Actual  guilt  might  have  taught  it 
her  :  this  Lady  Orville  knew,  and  could  almost  have  wished 
that  even  such  a  master  might  teach  her  daughter  the  prudence 
of  concealment.  Sometimes  she  formed  the  idea  of  enlighten- 
ing Mr.  Tressel  himself  upon  the  subject ;  but,  independently 
of  the  very  little  influence  he  possessed  in  his  own  household, 
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she  was  too  well  aware  of  the  violent  passions  of  Lady  Olivia, 
to  venture  upon  such  a  step. 

At  length,  matters  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity  of  im- 
prudence, that  she  determined  upon  speaking  to  her  daughter 
herself,  and  to  inculcate  the  necessity  for  concealment,  if  she 
could  not  effect  any  other  change  in  her  conduct  with  regard 
to  Woodville. 

With  the  sentiments  with  which  Lady  Orville  had  for  a  long 
time  viewed  this  gentleman,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  these 
circumstances  tended  to  lessen  the  hatred  she  bore  him. 

It  was  some  time  before  Lady  Orville  could  rally  sufficient 
courage  to  carry  her  intention  of  remonstrating  with  Lady 
Olivia  into  effect.  She  was  conscious  how  little  of  filial  love 
and  respect  was  due  to  her  from  her  daughter^  and  how  much 
of  the  present  circumstances  was  attributable  to  herself. 
What  a  state  of  mind,  for  a  mother  to  be  afraid  of  recalling 
her  daughter  to  a  sense  of  her  duty  !  And  yet  how  many  are 
in  the  same  situation,  from  the  examples  they  have  set,  and 
from  the  manner  with  which  the  morals  of  their  children  have 
been  neglected  ? 

At  length,  however,  Lady  Orville  summoned  resolution  and 
drove  to  Portland-place.  The  porter  said  has  mistress  was  at 
home,  and  the  Countess,  with  the  privilege  of  the  mother  of 
the  lady  of  the  mansion,  pursued  her  way  to  Lady  Olivia's 
boudoir  ;  she  could  not,  however,  but  preceive  that  there  was 
an  evident  uneasiness  in  the  manner  with  which  her  daughter's 
footman  of  the  interior  preceded  her  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  a  most  unusual  bustle  previous  to  her  announce- 
ment ;  neither,  could  she  help  observing  the  blush  of  disap- 
pointment that  clouded  her  daughter's  features  at  her  entrance, 
or  the  glance  of  anger  that  was  cast  at  the  footman.  Lady 
Orville  almost  started,  as  she  saw  Woodville  himself  hanging 
over  Lady  Olivia,  who  was  seated  at  her  harp,  and  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  her  music  book,  as  though  she  had  been  playing  ; 
through  certainly  no  sound  of  music  had  been  heard  in  her 
approach.  Too  well-bred,  however,)  to  exhibit  any  signs  of 
surprise,  after  the  usual  morning  greetings  to  her  daughter,  she 
"  trusted  dear  Mrs.  Woodville  was  well ;  expressed  her  con- 
cern to  hear  she  was  otherwise,  and  her  surprise  at  not  having 
seen  her  for  so  long  a  time."  This  was  done  with  a  malicious 
intention,  and  it  succeeded  in  the  annoyance  she  projected  ; 
for  the  mention  of  Woodville's  wife  evidently  jarred  both 
upon  his  and  Lady  Olivia's  feelings  at  that  moment.  Throv/- 
ing  herself  upon  the  sofa,  she  expressed  her  intention  of  passing 
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a  IcJng  morning  at  Portland-place  ;  at  which  significant'glances 
were  exchanged  between  her  daughter  and  Woodvilie,  the 
former  of  whom  could  scarcely  conceal  her  vexation.  Wood- 
vilie was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  put  out  by  such  a 
trifling  contre-temps  as  this  ;  he,  therefore,  chatted  easily  upon 
indifferent  subjects,  and,  finding  that  Lady  Orville's  determina- 
tion w^as  not  likely  to  change,  shortly  took  his  leave. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Lady  Orville  begged  her 
daughter  not  to  be  at  home  to  any  body  else,  as  she  wished  for 
fiome  conversation  with  her  alone. 

"  Those  orders  were  given  very  early  this  morning,"  replied 
Lady  Olivia  ;  "  but  really  our  servants  are  so  inattentive  that 
I  shall  change  them."  This  sentence  was  uttered  with  a  man- 
ner quite  as  ungracious  as  the  matter  of  it  was  significantly 
rude  ;  but  Lady  Orville  took  no  notice  of  the  insinuation  it 
was  meant  to  convey,  and  only  cast  about  in  her  mind  the  most 
efiectual  manner  of  introducing  and  treating  the  matter  upon 
which  she  came.  At  length,  plunging  at  once  into  the  sub- 
ject, Lady  Orville  observed — 

"  Mr.  Woodvilie  seems  a  very  constant  visiter  of  late, 
Olivia." 

Lady  Olivia  blushed  with  a  feeling  between  shame  and  an- 
ger, as  she  replied,  '*  Not  more  constant  than  was  agreeable  to 
herself  and  Mr.  Tressel." 

*'  And  is  it  quite  as  agreeable  to  Mr.  Tressel  that  he  should 
be  so  perpetually  your  companion  in  the  park,  and  your  guest 
in  your  box  at  the  opera  ?"  asked  Lady  Orville. 

"  Really,"  answered  her  daughter,  with  a  slight  toss  of  her 
head,  "  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  Mr.  Tressel's  opinion, 
or  to  consult  his  pleasure  upon  every  chance  companion  I  may 
ride  with,  or  upon  every  visiter  whom  I  may  admit  to  my  box." 

"  But,  my  love,"  resumed  Lady  Orville,  "  is  it  quite  prudent 
to  make  Mr.  Woodville's  attentions  so  conspicuous  ?" 

"  Let  those,"  retorted  Lady  Olivia,  "  consult  prudence  w^ho 
are  conscious  that  their  conduct  requires  concealment.  For 
my  part,  I  despise  it,  and  defy  any  thing  that  the  world  may 
say." 

The  Countess  bit  her  lip  till  the  blood  almost  came  at  the 
evident  allusion  to  herself,  that  this  speech  was  meant  to  con- 
vey ;  she,  however,  quietly  replied  to  it  by  saying,  "  Do  not 
mistake  me,  my  love,  in  supposing  for  a  moment  that  I  attri- 
bute any  intention  to  Mr.  Woodvilie  beyond  those  which 
he  has  a  right  to  pay  as  an  occasional  guest  of  Mr.  Tressel's, 
or  that  you  have  a  right  to  receive,  as  his  hostess.     But  there 
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are  busy  tongues  in  the  world  that  will  invent  a  mischief  which 
does  not  exist,  and  propagate  that  as  truth,  which  is  only  the 
result  of  their  own  evil  imaginations." 

"  The  world  may  do  and  say  what  it  pleases,  madam,"  said 
Lady  Olivia  ;  '*  but  you  will  not  find  me  sufficiently  weak- 
minded,  to  be  frightened  out  of  the  few  pleasures  existence 
presents  to  my  enjoyment  by  the  breath  of  scandal,  or  by  the 
toncrue  .of  malice."  This  was  uttered  in  a  determined  tone 
that  almost  showed  Lady  Orville  the  uselessness  of  remon- 
strance. 

"  I  did  not  speak,  my  love,"  proceeded  Lady  Orville,  "  of 
your  giving  up  Mr.  VVoodville  ;  though,  knowing  him  as  I  do 
know  him,  and  being  so  much  aware  of  his  principles  as  I  am, 
I  should  have  said,  as  a  mother,  that  it  would  be  more  condu- 
cive to  your  happiness  to  do  so." 

A  flash  of  indignation  crossed  Lady  Olivia's  countenance, 
as  she  repeated  the  word  "  mother,"  and  heard  Lady  Orville's 
allusion  to  her  knowledge  of  Woodville. 

"  It  is  not,  I  say,  Olivia,  that  you  need  absolutely  give  up 
Mr.  Woodville  ;  but,  indeed,  my  love,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
more  prudence  in  your  conduct  with  him.  You  may  enjoy  his 
conversation  and  society  without  letting  the  world  always  see 
you  in  the  same  carriage  and  in  the  same  box  ;  the  world  will 
talk,  and  1  would  have  your  name  free  from  the  tarnish  of  its 
scandal." 

*'  My  name  !  And  what,  madam,  can  any  one  say  against 
my  name  ?  They  may  know  that  I  bear  it  unwillingly,  for  I 
do  not  attempt  to  conceal  it.  They  may  know  that  I  was  de- 
ceived in  taking  it ;  because  I  cannot  but  feel  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  I  generally  speak  as  1  feel." 

"  Nay,  my  love  ;  what  woman  of  your  rank  commands  a 
more  splendid  establishment  ?" 

"  Has  that  splendid  establishment  established  my  happiness  ?" 
asked  Lady  Olivia. 

"  Who  is  there  that  has  the  same  power  with  yourself  to 
follow  your  inclinations  ?"  reiterated  Lady  Orville. 

"  The  meanest  creature  that  begs  his  bread,  or,  what  is 
worse,  earns  it  from  the  great  and  proud,  has  more  power  to 
follow  his  inclinations  than  I  have,"  said  Lady  Olivia  ;  "'and  as 
my  carriage  rolls  past  the  very  laborers  in  the  street,  I  envy 
their  condition  and  their  freedom." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Olivia,  this  is  folly  ;  you  are  excited  ;  I  come 
not  to  lessen  your  pleasures,  I  come  not  to  put  atvranical  curb 
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Upon  your  innocent  inclinations  ;  but  when  rumour  is  busy,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  as  a  mother  to  inculcate  prudence." 

"  Your  duty  as  a  mother  1"  interrupted  Lady  Olivia.  "  Oh, 
madam  !  was  it  your  duty  as  a  mother  to  force  me  into  the 
arms  of  a  man  you  knew  I  must  loathe  as  a  husband,?  was  it 
your  duty  as  a  mother,  to  sell  me  to  this  sordid  wretch,  to 
whom  I  have  sworn  love  and  fidelity,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
my  brother's  estate  and  your  jointure  from  its  incumbrances, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  my  future  happiness  ?  was  it  your  duty  as  a 
mother  to  deceive  me  into  a  situation,  where  my  inclinations 
could  never  coincide  with  my  duty  ;  and  where  I  was  sure  to 
meet  with  temptations  at  every  turn  to  swerve  from  it  ?" 

"  Ohvia,  I  did  the  best  for  you  that  a  mother's  care  could 
suggest.  Mr.  Tressel  was  courted  as  the  husband  of  girls, 
even  your  superiors  in  rank." 

"  Then,  I  wish  to  God,  madam,  you  had  permitted  him  to 
have  been  their  husband.  Born  in  different  climes,  nearly  as 
far  asunder  as  the  antipodes — almost  in  a  different  age — I  should 
have  considered  that  nature  and  circumstances  had  placed  a 
barrier  to  the  union  which  your  avarice  and  ambition  has  ac- 
complished between  this  sordid  man  and  my  wretched  self." 

Here  Lady  Olivia  raised  her  voice  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
Countess  closed  the  double  doors  which  led  to  the  apartment ; 
and,  herself  almost  alarmed  at  the  state  of  indignant  feeling 
she  had  raised,  she  attempted,  by  every  soothing  means  in  her 
power,  to  allay  the  irritation  of  her  daughter.  But  it  was  in 
vain.  Lady  Olivia's  passions  were  in  a  blaze  ;  her  long  pent 
up  feelings  had  at  length  broken  down  the  barrier  which  cus- 
tom and  decorum  had  placed  between  their  relative  situations 
as  mother  and  daughter,  and  rushed  out  with  an  impetuosity 
which  nothing  could  stop. 

"  You  talk  of  prudence,  madam ;  prudence  to  a  woman 
whom  you  have  made  mad  ;  why  not  have  inculcated  it  in  my 
youth  ?  why  not  have  placed  a  gentle  curb,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, upon  passions  wliich  you  have  given  me,  without  giving 
me  the  power  to  control  them  ?  The  stream  which  is  easily 
stemmed  at  its  source  becomes  irresistible  in  its  current." 

"  Hold,  Olivia,  hold  I  Remember  you  are  speaking  to  your 
mother,"  said  Lady  Orville,  resuming  her  self-command,  and 
speaking  with  something  like  the  authority  of  a  parent. 

"  I  wish  I  could  forget  it,  and  I  wish  still  more  bitterly  that 
you  had  yourself  never  forgotten  that  you  were  so ;  but  madam, 
you  have  sold  the  authority  which  the  sacred  title  of  mother 
gave  you  over  me — have  sold  it  to  a  wretch  whom  I  despise, 
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and  who  perpetually  taunts  me  with  the  price  he  has  paid  for 
me.  Can  you  wonder  that  the  sight  of  him  should  make  me 
shrink  from  those  who  placed  me  in  his  power  ?" 

"  But,  Olivia,  you  have  still  many  pleasures  in  store." 

"  And  where  must  I  seek  them  ?— in  crime  !  Mother, 
leave  me  to  myself ;  my  passions  at  present  hurry  me  beyond 
my  reason  ;  I  know  and  feel  that  I  stand  upon  a  precipice,  and 
I  cannot  forget  wlio  placed  me  there  ;"  and  so  saying,  she 
quitted  the  room  before  Lady  Orville  had  time  to  stop  her,  and 
heard  her  shut  and  lock  the  door  of  her  dressing-room  with 
violence,  before  she  had  any  power  to  follow  her. 

What  the  Countess  of  Orville's  feelings  were  at  that  mo- 
ment, we  must  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  many  parents 
who  have  sacrificed  their  daughters  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
shrines  of  wealth  and  vanity. 

Let  those  who  are,  hurrying  the  inexperience  of  their  child- 
ren into  ill-assorted  matches,  pause  ere  the  sacrifice  is  com- 
pleted. Let  them  analyse  the  histories  of  those  imhappy  re- 
cords of  broken  vows  and  nuptial  infidelity,  which  our  Courts 
of  Law  daily  present  to  our  observation  ;  and  how  many  of 
these  instances  may  be  traced  to  marriages  formed  for  the 
convenience  of  family  arrangements,  instead  of  from  the  im- 
pulse of  rational  affection !  and  let  them  turn  aside  from  the 
purpose  that  would  throv/  another  chance  into  the  scale  of 
temptation  and  of  crime. 


CHAPTER  ITL 

RIVALS. 

Ecoutez  moi,  respectable  Emilie  ; 
Vous  etes  belle  :  ainsi  done  la  moitie 
Du  genre  humain  seravotre  ennemie, 

votre  simple  amitie 

Est  confiante  ;  et  vous  eerez  trabie. 

VOLTAIBB. 

Of  ill  the  miserable  lives  that  are  led  in  this  world  of  ours, 
there  is  scarcely  any  to  compare  with  that  of  a  lover.  I  do 
not  mean  one  of  those  namby-pamby  lovers,  whose  affections 
are  skin-deep,  and  whose  vows  are  lip-deep, — who  make  love 
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selon  les  regies,  and  get  over  a  refusal  by  a  trip  to  the  Conti- 
nent, or  forget  a  disappointment  in  the  arms  of  a  mistress. 
No,  no  !  these  are  not  lovers  :  but  let  the  heart  once  be  com- 
pletely engaged,  let  the  mind  once  fix  its  only  hope  of  happi- 
ness on  a  woman,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  man  in  the 
world,  who,  even  under  the  most  fortunate  circumstances,  is  not 
doomed  to  endure  more  miseries  than  those  of  Tantalus,  in  the 
suspense,  uncertainty,  and  caprice  which  he  will  have  to  en- 
counter. 

Women,  why  or  wherefore  it  is  difficult  to  define,  seem  to 
triumph  as  much  in  the  misery  they  can  inflict,  as  in  the  hap- 
piness they  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  ;  and  to  judge  of 
the  strength  of  a  man's  affection,  by  the  agonies  he  endures, 
more  than  by  the  pleasures  he  enjoys.  As  to  a  hackney  coach 
horse,  which  I  take  to  be  about  as  miserable  a  creature  as  ex- 
ists in  this  very  merciful  world,  its  life  is  a  mere  sinecure  in 
comparison  with  that  of  a  lover.  His  fare  finished,  he  takes 
his  place  on  the  stand  and  munches  his  oats  out  of  his  nosebag 
in  peace  and  quietness.  But  a  lover,  "  God  save  the  mark  !" 
his  fair  never  lets  him  rest ;  if  she  loves  him,  she  teazes  him 
with  her  caprices  and  her  jealousies  ;  if  she  is  uncertain  of  her 
sentiments,  she  leads  him  on  and  on  in  uncertainty  and  sus- 
pense till  she  has  made  up  her  mind,  and  perhaps  discards  him 
at  the  very  moment  he  expects  the  acceptannce  of  his  vows  ; 
and  if  from  the  first,  she  cannot  return  his  affection,  female 
vanity  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  showing  off  her  conquest, 
and  leading  her  lover,  like  a  Roman  conqueror,  to  swell  the 
number  of  captives  in  her  train,  and  rattle  his  chains  to  the 
tune  of  her  caprice. 

Oh  woman  !  woman  !  when  will  you  cease  to  find  pleasure 
in  torturing  the  hearts  that  love  you  ?  What  a  volume  of  vitu- 
peration could  an  author  pour  forth  upon  this  subject — what 
pages  of  remonstrance — what  chapters  of  advice  ! — But  where 
would  be  the  use  of  them  :  women  would  still  be  the  same. 
In  this  disposition  at  any  rate,  they  are  unchangeable ;  however 
variable  they  may  be  on  other  points  : 

Oh !  I  know  women's  hearts 

What  stuff  they're  made  of. 

We  may  therefore  as  well  spare  our  ink  and  our  readers,  and 
take  the  world  as  it  goes,  and  leave  women  to  their  ways. 

Poor  Forrester,  at  any  rate,  felt  the  agonies  of  a  lover  to 
be  not  merely  imaginary — tortured  by  suspense,  the  certainty  of 
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Emily's  change  was  almost  more  than  he  could  endure.  He 
did,  however,  endure  it,  and  with  a  manly  firmness  that  deserved 
a  better  fate.  Certain  at  length  of  the  futility  of  his  hopes, 
and  of  the  loss  of  his  own  happiness,  he  crushed  the  agonizing 
though  selfish  feelings  of  his  bosom,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  happiness  of  her  he  loved  so  truly  ;  and  felt  a  pang  at  the 
danger  which  threatened  her  peace  of  mind,  almost  as  great 
as  that  which  he  had  experienced  at  the  destruction  of  his 
own. 

He  saw  how  Emily  was  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  attentions 
of  Lord  Orville,  and,  knowing  that  nobleman's  principles  and 
actions  with  regard  to  women,  he  trembled  lest  she  was  follow- 
ing an  ignis  fatuus  that  would  lead  her  to  destruction.  Not 
that  Forrester  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  Lord  Orville's  success 
in  any  dishonourable  intention ;  but  he  dreaded  the  enthralment 
of  Emily's  affections  by  one  who  was  notoriously  not  a  mar- 
rying man. 

He  saw  that  any  warning  which  he  Iiinted  to  Emily  herself 
was  attributed  to  jealousy.  He  dreaded  creating  unhappiness 
in  the  breast  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Emily  Hartley  too  much  to  ven- 
ture to  disturb  their  serenity  by  his  fears,  and  he  found  her 
brother  too  much  in  the  trammels  of  Orville's  temptations  to 
hope  any  thing  from  him.  Yet  he  saw  Emily  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  ;  on  the  point  of  giving  her  best  affections 
to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  heartless  ;  and,  cruelly  as  she 
had  treated  him,  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  leaving  her 
to  the  chance  of  such  a  fate  as  might  be  reserved  for  her, 
should  she  love  him,  and  find  her  love  unreturned.  In  the 
midst  of  all  his  sufferings,  Forrester  had  never  blamed  Emily : 
he  sav7  the  effect  of  the  new  life  she  was  leading  upon  her 
young  mind — he  perceived  the  arts  and  blandishments  b}  which 
she  was  surrounded— he  confessed  his  own  inferiority  to  the 
other  competitors  for  her  favour,  and  he  considered  the 
•change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  heart  but  natural,  and 
found  a  thousand  excuses  for  that  which  had  destroyed  his 
happiness. 

At  length,  Forrester  determined  on  an  appeal  to  Lord  Orville 
himself:  as  an  old  acquaintance  and  fellow-collegian,  he  thought 
that  he  might  request  some  explanation  of  his  intentions  ;  and 
as  a  friend  of  the  Hartley  family,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
some  struggle  to  preserve  Emily  from  such  a  fate  as  he  feared 
might  await  her,  should  Lord  Orville  have  no  serious  meaning 
in  the  attentions  he  paid  her.  To  do  this  he  was  sensible 
would  require  great  command  both  of  his  temper  and  his  fee|- 
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ings  ;  but  the  recollection  of  hia  motives,  and  the  hope  that 
the  result  might  be  beneficial  to  Emily,  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer both,  and  arguing  himself  into  a  frame  of  mind  proper 
for  such  an/ extraordinary  interview,  he  sought  Lord  Orville. 

Orviile  was  in  his  library  writing  billet-doux,  on  papers  as 
various  in  their  colours  as  the  mistresses  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  were  in  their  character  and  dispositions  ;  for  he  was 
one  of  those  heartless  beings,  a  man  of  general  intrigue,  with- 
out a  feeling  for  any  one  woman  in  particular.  Orvijle's  fancy 
had  heen  the  only  feeling  that  had  as  yet  ever  been  excited  by 
the  other  sex  ;  he  was  too  thoroughly  selfish  to  be  capable  of 
that  generosity  which  is  the  neverfailing  characteristic  of  true 
affection. 

Emily's  beauty  and  innocence  had  perhaps  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  his  mind  than  any  woman  had  yet  done  ;  the  con- 
trast of  her  artlessness  with  the  ruse  manners  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed,  gave  the  zest  of  novelty  to  her 
attractions  ;  and  the  idea  of  successfully  rivalling  his  old  friend 
Porrester,  added  to  the  gratification  he  felt  in  knowing  that  he 
was  not  viewed  by  her  with  indifference. 

The  fact  was,  that  Orville  disliked  the  straight-forward  cha- 
racter of  Forrester,  which  he  considered  a  satire  upon  his  ovrn ; 
and  he  was  angry  that  he  could  not  feel  that  contempt  for  him, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  show  to  others,  by  the  badinage  with 
which  he  always  treated  him.  He  easily  saw  that  Forrester's 
whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  Emily  ;  that  he  had  given  her 
his  best  affections — that  his  sole  hope  of  happiness  rested  upon 
her  ;  and  he  gloried  in  being  the  means  of  overturning  this 
hope,  without  any  serious  intentions  of  profiting  himself  by  the 
change  which  he  hoped  to  work  in  Emily's  affections.  The 
increased  seriousness  of  Forrester's  countenance  and  tone  of 
voice  as  he  entered  the  library,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  Lord  Orville,  as  they  exchanged  the  customary  salu- 
tations of  the  morning,  which  were  immediately  succeeded  by 
Forrester's  requesting  Lord  Orville's  serious  attention  for  a  few 
moments. 

'*  Serious  attention  !"  exclaimed  Orville.  "  If  I 'am  to  be 
so  contrary  to  my  nature  as  to  be  serious,  I  am  glad,  Forrester, 
that  you  have  limited  the  period  of  my  gravity  to  a  few  mi- 
nutes. You  sententious  moralists  really  expect  such  light- 
minded  mortals  as  myself  to  imitate  your  gravity !" 

This  tone  of  badinage  jarred  upon  Forrester's  feelings,  and 
in  some  measure  disconcerted  him.  He  began  likewise  to  feel 
*hat  he  had  no  ostensible  authority  to  require  the  explanation 
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he  was  about  to  demand.  Conscious,  however,  of  the  recti- 
tude of  his  intentions,  and  his  certainty  of  Emily's  danger 
being  increased  by  the  number  of  notes,  evidently  to  and  from 
women,  that  strewed  the  desk  that  was  open  before  Orville, 
and  which  he  was  now  closing,  preparatory  to  his  conversation 
with  Forrester  ;  he  derived  fresh  courage  and  proceeded. 

I  am  afraid,  my  Lord,  that  my  plain  and  blunt  manners  will 
very  little  assimilate  with  those  by  which  you  are  so  constantly 
addressed  ;  yet  I  trust  you  will  look  through  the  surface  of  my 
conduct  to  its  motives,  and  find  a  sufficient  apology  in  them." 

"  Oh  the  prudent  Forrester's  conduct  can  never  need  any 
apology  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  giddy  fellow  as  myself ;  except, 
indeed,  that  its  wisdom  is,  perhaps,  too  strong  a  satire  upon  the 
folly  of  my  own,"  said  Lord  Orville. 

"  For  once,  my  Lord,  I  pray  a  truce  to  your  badinage.  Let 
it  suffice  that  you  triumph  in  it  when  others  are  present  to  ap- 
preciate your  wit  and  my  deficiency.  I  wish  to  put  a  plain 
question,  and  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  honour  me  with  a  di- 
rect, and,  if  possible,  a  decisive  answer,"  said  Forrester,  with 
added  earnestness,  and  increasing  agitation,  as  he  approached 
the  subject  upon  which,  in  his  mind,  so  much  depended. 

"  Question  !  question  1"  cried  Lord  Orville,  imitating  that 
cry  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  "  an  appeal  to  the  Lords,  I 
declare." 

This  unfeeling  continuance  of  the  same  tone  almost  roused 
Forrester's  indignation  ;  but,  feeling  how  much  depended  on 
keeping  his  temper,  he  restrained  his  feelings,  and  hastily  said, 
*'  Will  your  Lordship  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  whether 
your  intentions  are  serious  with  regard  to  Miss  Hartley?" 

Lord  Orville  affected  to  start  although  he  had  been  perfectly 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  question  Forrester  was  about  to 
put.  Then,  in  a  tone  of  coxcombry,  he  proceeded,  "  Serious  ? 
— why,  really,  I  have  scarcely  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  analyse 
any  of  my  intentions  with  regard  to  women.  I  generally  leave 
these  things  to  the  *  march  of  circumstances,'  as  political 
writers  would  call  it — " 

"  Nay, — nay,  my  Lord — pray  answer  me — I  entreat  you — 
for  your  attentions  are  too  evident  not  to  be  directed  by  your 
own  will.  I  feel  it  to  be  a  plain,  perhaps  a  blunt  question  ; 
and  I  again  refer  you  to  my  motives  as  its  apology." 

"  Well  then,  Forrester,"  said  Orville,  *'  to  adopt  your  own 
style  of  gravity,  will  you  tell  me  by  what  authority  you  ask  me 
this  plain  question  ?"  A  pause  ensued  ;  when  Lord  Orville 
proceeded  :  *'  Am  I  to  answer  you  as  a  lover  and  a  rival  ?" 
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"  No,  no !"  hastily  replied  Forrester ;  *'  as  neither.  All  ideas 
of  rivalry  are  past.  1  come  not  as  a  rival ;  I  come  not  as  a 
lover ;  for  I^must  be  both  without  a  hope  of  success.  That  I 
have  loved  Miss  Hartley — ardently,  sincerely,  loved  her — is 
known  to  her  family — herself — and  to  the  world  ;  but  I  have 
exerted  my  endeavours,  and  have  reduced  my  feelings  to  those 
of  friendship." 

"  Very  prudently  done ;  and  worthy  of  the  philosophical 
Forrester,"  observed  Lord  Orville,  with  an  approving  nod. 

"  It  is  that  friendship,"  proceeded  Forrester,  "  which  induces 
my  present  visit.  Miss  Hartley's  happiness  is  my  object ; 
and  though  my  hopes  of  constituting  that  happiness  have  va* 
nished,  my  warmest  wishes  for  its  existence,  and  my  determi- 
nation to  preserve  it,  still  remain." 

**  And  w^hat,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  do  you  dread  from  me  ?" 
asked  Lord  Orville,  half  superciliously. 

"  I  dread,"  replied  Forrester,  "  that  Miss  Hartley's  inexpe- 
rience in  the  world,  and  ignorance  of  your  character,  may  at- 
tribute your  evident  attentions  to  other  motives  than  the  real 
ones,  and  that  she  may  construe  the  elegance  of  a  compliment 
into  an  expression  of  affection.  I  dread,  lest  the  sensibility  of 
her  heart  may  be  aroused  by  these  attentions,  before  she  is  her- 
self aware  of  it ;  and,  should  they  be  unmeaning,  I  know  those 
sensibilities  to  be  sufficiently  acute  to  render  her  miserable, 
perhaps  for  ever." 

"  Mr.  Forrester,"  said  Lord  Orville,  gravely,  "  you  now 
compel  me  to  be  serious.  Once  for  all,  the  moment  I  under- 
stand the  capacity  in  which  you  question  me,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  induced  to  answer  you.     If  you  demand  it  as  a  rival — " 

"  That,  my  Lord,"  interrupted  Forrester,  "  I  have  already 
denied — for,  ill-directed  indeed  is  that  passion  which  can  make 
the  object  of  its  love  the  subject  of  a  public  dispute.  I  de- 
spise the  man  whose  arguments  lie  in  a  bullet ;  and  whose 
word  is  only  sustained  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  No  !  were 
it  any  other  man  than  yourself.  Lord  Orville,  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  you  were  preferred,  I  should  relinquish  my  hopes, 
and  retire  without  a  question." 

"  But  with  me  ?"  was  an  interrogatory  rather  looked  than 
asked  by  Orville. 

"  With  you,"  pursued  Forrester,  "  it  is  different.  For,  with- 
out any  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  a  dishonourable  intention, 
you  are  not  satisfied  without  inspiring  a  passion  which  can 
never  be  honourably  gratified,  and  from  which  you  can  derive 
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no  benefit,  but  the  useless — and  allow  me  to  say — unmanly 
knowledge  of  your  own  power." 

"  A  very  Seneca,  I  declare  I  a  second  Daniel  come  to  judg- 
ment.    Why,  Forrester,  you  are  a  walking  philanthropist." 

"  And  can  you,"  continued  Forrester,  •'  for  the  unsatisfac- 
tory gratification  of  a  selfish  vanity,  risk  the  destruction  of  the 
happiness  of  such  a  being  as  EmiJy  Hartley  ?" 

*'The  destruction  of  her  happiness  !  Nothing  is  farther  from 
my  intention,  I  assure  you,  than  the  destruction  of  Miss  Hart- 
ley's happiness.  But  why  should  I  not  be  selfish.  It  is  the 
principle  of  mankind  ;  self  is  the  universal  axis  on  which 
every  thing  turns  ;  and  I  hate  singularity,"  said  Lord  Orville. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  Lord  degrade  not  our  nature  to  so  low  an 
ebb.  There  are  feelings  of  generosity  in  our  hearts,  which 
raise  us  above  the  level  on  which  you  would  place  us  ;  but 
meie  selfishness  is  right  earth,  for  earth  alone  stands  fast  on 
its  own  centre  ;  all  things  that  have  affinity  with  the  heavens 
move  round  the  centre  of  another — " 

"  My  selfishness  has  then  an  affinity  with  the  heavens,"  re- 
torted Lord  Orville  ;  "  for  woman  is  its  centre  of  attraction, 
and  I  revolve  around  it." 

"  But  the  bodies  to  which  the  philosopher  alludes,"  replied 
Forrester,"  revolve  upon  the  centre  of  others  to  benefit — you, 
to  destroy  them." 

At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  library  opened,  and  Emily 
herself,  the  object  of  this  discussion,  entered  the  room,  with 
a  book  in  her  hand,  as  though  for  the  purpose  of  changing  a 
volume.  She  started  at  seeing  Orville  and  Forrester,  and 
would  have  retired,  stammering  some  apology  about  expecting 
to  find  the  room  unoccupied.  Lord  Orville,  however,  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  and,  preventing  her  retreat,  said,  "  Nay, 
Miss  Hartley,  you  must  not  leave  us  ;  you  are  just  come  in 
time  to  thank  your  knight  errant,  who,  like  the  hero  of  La 
Mancha,  has  been  defending  you  against  the  dangers  which 
his  own  imagination  has  created." 

Forrester,  greatly  agitated,  attempted  to  stop  Lord  Orville, 
who  continued,  however,  in  spite  of  him — 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  mere  selfishness — right  earth,  you  know 
— to  keep  the  arguments  of  your  gallantry  to  myself,  and  to 
prevent  their  reaching  that  heavenly  body  they  were  intended 
to  benefit.  Here,  Miss  Hartley,  has  Forrester  been  com- 
bating the  attentions  which  my  heart  and  your  own  attractions 
have  induced  me  to  pay  you  as  my  mother's  guest,  with  as 
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much  fury,  and  as  little  justice,  as  Don  Quixote  attacked  the 
windmills,  i)r  the  harmless  sheep." 

'^  Insidious  coxcomb  f  trefnbled  on  the  lips  of  the  agitated 
Forrester  ;   but  the  presence  of  Emily  restrained  him. 

"  Mr.  Forrester,"  exclaimed  Emily,  with  heightened  colour, 
and  a  half- haughty  tone  ;  "  after  what  has  passed  ;  after  what 
I  have  also  heard  of  your  conduct ;  you  must  be  conscious 
that  this  interference  with  my  name  is  oflicious,  at  least,  to 
give  no  harsher  term  to  it." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Hartley,"  replied  Forrester,  "  torture  me  not  by 
expressions,  as  undeserved,  as  they  are  harsh  and  agonizing.  I 
have  been  inlluenced  and  Lord  Orville  knows  it,  only  by  my 
wishes  for  your  honour  and  happiness.'* 

♦'  I  can  preserve  them  both,  sir,  without  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Forrester,"  said  Emily,  coldly. 

"Heaven  grant  you  may  !"  ejaculated  her  lover.  ''The 
first  [  never  doubted,  [t  was  my  tender  anxiety  for  the  latter 
that  has  called  down  your  present  censure  on  me." 

"  As  for  you,  my  LiOrd,"  turning  to  Lord  Orville,  his  in- 
diirnant  feelings  flashing  from  his  eyes,  "  your  insidious  base- 
ness now  renders  a  personal  explanation  necessary  ;  and  I 
shidl  se<k  it  in  a  proper  place." 

"  Sir,"  retorted  Lord  Orville,  "  were  any  other  nanie  in 
question  than  that  of  Miss  Hartley,  I  might,  perhaps,  make 
as  haughty  a  reply  to  your  remark  as  it  deserves." 

"Oh,  (or  heaven's  sake,  my  Lord!"  interrupted  Emily:  but 
he  continued  : 

''  But  ill  d-rected,  indeed,  must  that  passion  be  which  can 
make  the  object  of  its  love  the  subject  of  a  public  dispute  ; 
and  f  despise  the  man  whose  argumenis  lie  in  a  bullet,  or  whose 
word  issu?<tained  at  the  point  of   his  sword." 

"What  a  just,  what  a  noble  sentiment!  to  prefer  the  real 
rej)ut  ition  of  a  woman  to  fantastic  ideas  of  imaginary  honour  ;" 
eji  Milated  Emily. 

Forrester,  at  hearing  his  own  words  thus  turned  against 
himself,  could  no  lorig«T  restrain  his  indignation  ;  giving  a 
glaiicp  <»f  njuigled  fierceness  and  contempt  at  Lord  Orville,  he 
exclninied, 

"  I  r^el,  sir,  tlis^t  n»y  trntli  is  un;d>le  to  cope  with  your  cun- 
niuL'  ;  that  was  a  part  of  your  Lordshi[)'s  chiifacler  I  had  yet 
to  l<*ajn.  Miss  Hartley,  I  have  never  yet  ventured  to  warn 
yon  aL^'USt  that  ciiar;icipr,  because  I  thought  tlure  was  no- 
bility even  about  its  errors.  But  I  have  hem  mistaken.  Be- 
nat"  of  him  ;  beware  his  talents;  beware  his  insidious  atten 
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tions.  I  know  that  whiie  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  is  upon 
you,  I  cannot  break  his  spell  ;  but  truth  shall  wither  up  the 
envenomed  flowers  which  hide  the  serpent  from  your  view, 
ere  his  coil  is  so  strongly  woven  round  your  iieart,  as  to 
leave  its  poison  there  for  ever." 

And  so  sayinor,  he  quitted  the  room,  startling  Emily  almost 
into  conviction  of  his  truth  by  his  energ^y,  and,  throwing  even 
Lord  Orville  in  some  measure  from  the  balance  of  his  eq^ia- 
nimity,  '•  'Sdeath  this  is  not  to  be  borne,"  exclaimed  Orville  ; 
and  making  an  attempt  to  follow  him,  he  was  detained  by 
Emily. 

"  No,  no,  ray  Lord,  follow  him  not.  He  speaks  but  in  the 
intemperance  of  disappointment.  Nay,  I  beseech  you  for 
heaven's  sake, — for  my  s^d^e — " 

*'  For  your  sake  ?"  said  Orville,  "  That  is  indeed  a  plea  I 
know  not  how  to  resist.  For  your  sake  I  could  indeed  bear 
much.  But  should  he  re[)eat  this  in  the  world,  what  will  re- 
pay me  for  the  scorn  I  must  endure  ?  Will  she,  for  whose 
sake,  I  consent  to  run  the  risk  of  it,  repay  me  by  her  smiles  ? 
Will  her  eye  beam  with  kindness  when  that  of  the  world  shall 
be  averted  with  scorn  ?" 

''  Oh,  my  Lord,  urge  me  not  now,"  entreated  Emily  ;  "I 
am  unfit;  agitated;  let  me  retire;  leave  me  to  myself,  I  be- 
seech you  ;  yet  promise  that  you  will  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Forrester." 

"  I  promise,"  replied  Lord  Orville,  "  and  should  we  meet 
accidentally,  will  only  tell  him  your  anxiety  for  his  safety." 

''  I  am  anxious  for  both,"  rejoined  Emily  ;  ''  and  I  am  sure 
Lord  Orville  vvdl  not  forget  that  my  name  may  be  compro- 
mised by  any  dis[)Ute,  of  which  I  am  the  unfortunate  occasion." 

With  this  Lord  Orville  permitted  her  to  retire,  anxious  to 
put  in  execution  his  attempt  at  an  interview  with  his  fair  in- 
cognita ;  whom,  from  the  circumstances  of  Forrester's  having 
been  seen  entering  the  house,  he  half  suspected  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  some  liaison  of  his  rival's  ;  so  apt  is  the  mind  of  one 
man  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  actions  of  another  from  a  re- 
collection of  his  own. 

As  for  Emily,  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  recover  the 
agitation  which  this  scene  had  occasioned.  Her  mind  was 
filled  with  doubts;  her  decision  and  her  judgment  perplexed. 
There  was  a  flash  of  indignant  truth  in  Forrester's  eye,  and  a 
burst  of  virtuous  indignation  in  his  parting  speech,  that  almost 
carri^^d  conviction  of  his  sincerity  to  her  heart.  She  had 
known  him  too  from  her  infancy  ;  could  be  so  long  have  played 
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the  hypocrite  ?  yet  had  she  not  heard  by  accident,  and  from  a 
stranger,  of  conduct  that  proved  him  to  be  one  ;  and  did  not 
her  own  vacillating  conduct  require  that  he  should  be  so,  to 
justify  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  feelings  ?  Yet 
why  vvas  not  Lord  Orvillemore  explicit  ;  why  did  he  confine 
his  attention  to  expressions  of  admiration  ;  to  exclamations  of 
pleasure  ;  to  covert  hints  of  her  power  over  him,  without  any 
declaration  that  could  enable  her  to  define  his  meaning  or  in- 
tention. Could  he  deceive  her  ?  Here  indeed  was  mortifi- 
cation, if  not  wretchedness  !  Then  arose  that  comparison  be- 
tween the  person,  manners,  and  talents  of  the  rivals,  which 
was  always  so  favourable  to  Orville  ;  and  she  gave  her  belief 
to  the  sincerity  of  him  whom  she  wished  to  find  sincere. 

Oh  woman,  why  do  you  suffer  your  eyes  to  guide  your  judg- 
ment ?  why  permit  your  heart  to  influence  your  reason  ?  why  pre- 
fer the  tinsel  of  modern  accomplishment  to  the  more  intrinsic 
merit  of  a  correct  mind  and  a  sound  discretion  ?  Yet,  why  ask 
these  questions,  which  may  be  answered  by  the  finale  in  our 
Church  Service, ''  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
will  be." 


CHAPTER  IV, 

PATRONAGE. 

Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altrui,  e  com  e  duro  calle 
Lo  scudere  e'l  salir  I'altrui  scale. 

Dante. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  any  real  view  of  society  without 
being  compelled  to  fill  our  pages  with  a  very  numerous  dra- 
matis personge.  Our  readers  must  therefore  be  content  to  exert 
the  faculty  of  their  memories,  in  recollecting  all  the  several 
persons  whom  we  have  introduced  to  them,  as  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  recur  to  their  history  and  actions.  They  must  ima- 
gine themselves  walking  through  our  imaginary  world,  and 
encountering  the  people  of  our  imagination,  when  and  where 
we  please  to  place  them.  Every  one  almost  has  a  numerous 
acquaintance,  and,  as  they  are  met  in  the  course  of  a  perambu- 
lation in  the  day,  or  in  a  round  of  parties  at  night ;  the  history 
and  situation  of  each  individual  at  once  recurs  to  the  mind.     It 
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must  be  thus  in  our  book,  only  that  the  numerous  persons  in 
our  pages,  although  their  pursuits  are  so  different,  have  all  a 
sliijlu  tendency  to  the  ijreat  end  of  our  novel.  Their  number, 
however,  makes  it  rather  difficuli  for  us  to  keep  them  sufficiently 
before  our  readers,  to  ensure  the  recollection  of  all  the  different 
parties  without  some  interlocutory  matter  to  recall  them  to 
their  remembrance.  I'hey  must  permit  their  minds  to  accom- 
pany us  from  Orville  House  to  the  humbler  a[)artment  of 
Langley  ;  from  the  peccadilloes  of  our  little  milliner,  (o  the 
more  splendid  sinners  in  Portland-Place :  and  though  they 
may  perceive  no  immediate  connexion  between  the  individual 
incidents  which  are  detailed,  they  will  find  them  all  leading  to 
the  general  catasiro[)he  of  our  work.  What,  indeed,  is  the 
life  of  any  individual,  or  the  history  of  any  society,  but  a  series 
of  unconnecred  circumstances  ?  A  series  of  vanities,  affec- 
tions, love,  hate,  poverty,  and  misfortune  ;  or  of  lucky  chances 
and  changes.  And  such  the  reader  must  be  content  to  find 
our  book.  Leaving  f  )r  a  time,  therefore,  Hartley  and  Caro- 
line, the  VVoodvilles,  Forrester,  and  the  Orvilles,  we  must 
again  takea  glance  at  Langley  and  his  wife  in  their  second  floor. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  life  so  painful  in  the  feeling, 
or  so  melancholy  in  the  contemplation,  as  the  affectation  of 
high  spirits  and  of  gayety  while  the  heart  is  breaking  beneath  ; 
as  the  forced  smile  of  mirth,  while  the  tear  of  misery  is  trem- 
bling in  the  eye  ;  or  the  necessity  for  the  assumption  and  ap- 
pearance of  careless  hilarity,  while  the  mind  is  writhing  under 
disappointment  and  misfortune. 

This  was  precisely  the  situation  of  poor  Langley.  His  mis- 
taken notion,  that  he  should  at  length  attain  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  views  through  some  high  connexion,  drove  him 
into  society,  where  he  was  sensible  that  his  position  was  pre- 
served only  by  the  wit  and  spirit  of  his  conversation.  He  was 
blind  to  the  heartlessness  of  those  persons  who  welcomed  him 
only  as  long  as  he  could  conduce  to  their  entertainment ;  and 
imagined  himself  to  be  making  friends  in  those  who  only 
sought  him  as  a  companion  to  season  by  his  wit  the  pleasures 
of  their  table,  to  entertain  the  company  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  to  be  cast  off  like  one  of  their  champaign  bot- 
tles, as  useless  and  worthless  the  moment  that  its  exhilarating 
qualities  were  exhausted. 

He  was  too  apt  to  take  the  cordial  shakes  of  the  hand  with 
which  he  was  greeted,  as  marks  of  real  friendship,  instead  of 
the  mere  common  greetings  of  society,  bestowed  alike  on 
every  one  ;  and  as  he  had  never  yet  been  burthensorae  to  his 
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friends,  he  was  still  considered  a  good  fellow,  though  a  poor 
devil,  by  the  men  of  fashion  with  whom  he  associated. 

Every  body  said,  *'  Poor  Langley,"  but  nobody  thought  of 
relieving  his  poverty.  All  the  gayety  of  Langley  was  only  on 
the  surface  ;  a  convulsive  sob  would  frequently  stop  the  laugh 
which  accompanied  one  of  his  own  sallies,  and  when  he  has 
set  the  table  in  a  roar,  his  own  heart  was  breaking.  The  very 
scenes  in  which  he  lived,  the  very  society  he  frequented,  the 
splendid  banquets  of  which  he  partook,  were  all  so  many  re- 
proaches to  him,  when  he  thought  of  the  situation  of  his  wife 
and  child,  and  of  the  actual  penury  of  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed. 

Still  Langley  had  not  felt  that,  which  is  perhaps  the  bitterest 
pang  that  unaccustomed  poverty  has  to  bear  ;  that  which  is 
technically  and  heartlessly  called  "cutting."  He  had  never 
given  his  friends  the  privilege,  the  pleasure,  or  the  pain  of  say- 
ing no,  by  asking  any  favours  of  them  ;  for  it  is  a  privilege,  a 
pleasure,  or  a  pain,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  person 
who  utters  it;  and  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  with- 
out his  having  done  this,  had  given  even  those,  who  had  at 
first  dreaded  that  their  friendship  might  be  called  into  active 
exertion  by  his  application  to  them  in  his  misfortunes,  a  con- 
fidence in  his  forbearance,  which  induced  an  increased  cordiality 
on  their  part.  Yet  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  were  igno- 
rant of  his  situation,  and  of  the  extreme  reduction  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  who  were  not  wasting  their  influence,  and  be- 
stowing their  patronage,  on  far  less  deserving,  though  more 
obtrusive  persons. 

By  this  conduct  Langley  had  preserved  his  independence, 
but  he  had  likewise  increased  his  poverty,  wnich  at  the  time  of 
his  application  to  Orville  was  such,  that  it  was  only  by  the 
strictest  economy  that  he  had  managed  to  make  his  dimi- 
nished finances  meet  the  extra  expenses  rendered  necessary  by 
the  birth  of  his  child.  The  sum  of  money  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  former  fortune  was  now  nearly  exhausted,  and 
absolute  want  must  have  been  his  portion,  unless  some  lucky 
change  occurred.  He  was,  however,  buoyed  up  by  the  hopes 
he  derived  from  Lord  Orville's  liberal  promises ;  and  although  he 
considered  it  exceedingly  unlucky  that  his  Lordship  should  be 
out  daily  just  at  the  time  of  his  call,  he  never  deemed  himself 
the  victim  of  one  of  those ''  not  at  homes, ^'  with  which  Tadpole 
and  a  few  others  of  his  casual  acquaintance  were  so  continually 
greeted  at  the  doors  of  the  great.  When  they  did  meet.  Lord 
Orville  never  allowed  Langley  the  pain  of  reminding  him  of  his 
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promise,  for  he  found  it  much  the  easiest  method  of  getting  rid 
of  the  question,  hy  first  alluding  to  it  himself,  and  this  he 
always  did,  by  saying,  *'  Ah,  Langley  !  I  have  been  about  your 
business — every  thing  is  en  traine — but  patience  is  necessary, 
a  little  patience  and  we  shall  succeed."  Such  a  greeting  as 
this  was  sure  to  stop  any  farther  question  on  the  part  of  Lang- 
ley  ;  and  it  was  upon  such  a  speech  that  he  fed  his  hopes  till 
the  next  meeting,  when  he  was  sure  to  be  greeted  by  another 
to  the  same  effect.  This  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  Lord  Or- 
ville  bore  his  application  in  mind,  and  that  was  all  that  Lang- 
ley  could  expect  at  present.  He  therefore  went  on  in  the 
same  career  of  hoping,  till  "  hope  deferred  made  his  heart 
sick,"  and  he  began  to  droop  under  his  increasing  and  accu- 
mulating distresses. 

The  few  tradesmen,  too,  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  not 
knowing  his  residence,  began  to  annoy  him  at  his  club ;  where, 
among  the  many  three  cornered  and  other  elegant  shaped  bil- 
lets of  invitation,  sealed  with  various  devices  in  wax  of  differ- 
ent colours,  he  now  found  some  very  ugly,  long,  square-looking 
epistles,  closed  with  large  splashes  of  wafer,  the  contents  of 
which  made  poor  Langley  any  thing  but  content.  They  gene- 
rally began,  "  Mr.  Langley,  sir,  your  account  for  18...  having 
so  long  remained  unpaid,  we  shall  be  obliged  by  an  immediate 
settlement,  and  remain  your  humble  servants  to  command." 
Humble  servants  !  In  time  Langley  knew  these  letters  by  in- 
stinct, and  generally  thrust  them  unopened  into  his  pocket, 
where  they  remained,  till,  in  a  fit  of  desperate  courage,  he 
would  read  and  answer  them  by  an  apologetic  epistle  that 
obtained  him  a  few  weeks  longer  grace.  Death  and  our 
creditors  are  always  sure  to  find  us  in  the  long  run,  even 
though  we  should  have  no  '^  local  habitation"  to  which  they 
can  address  themselves. 

Still  Langley  lived  upon  hope,  concealed  his  poverty,  went 
on  in  the  same  career,  kept  up  the  same  connexions,  and  was 
still  the  same  pleasant  companion  which  every  where  secured 
his  welcome.  But  he  became  thin  and  pale  ;  his  cheek  ex- 
hibited that  hectic  flush  which  betrays  the  want  of  health  and 
peace  of  mind  ;  his  eye  grew  dim,  and  his  brow  compressed 
with  the  cares  which  corroded  his  heart ;  and  he  frequently 
left  the  society  which  his  wit  had  rendered  gay,  to  weep  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  reflections. 

Some  circumstances  had  likewise  given  him  a  new  uneasi- 
ness with  respect  to  his  wife  ;  she  had  been  absent  several 
times,  when  he  had  accidentally  returned  home  during  the  day, 
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without,  as  usual,  accountincr  to  him,  by  telling  where  she  had 
been  ;  and,  once  or  twice,  the  maid  had  told  him  that  a  strange 
gentleman  had  inquired  for  her.  Langley's  confidence  in  his 
wife  was  unbounded  ;  but  he  felt  that  his  situation  and  pursuits 
had  never  permitted  him  to  pay  her  the  proper  attentions  of  a 
husband,  and  that  his  peculiar  position  laid  her  open  to  misre- 
presentation, and,  perhaps,  to  insult ;  and  this,  added  to  a 
naturally  jealous  disposition,  where  his  affections  were  con- 
cerned, sometimes  rendered  him  very  uneasy. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  spite  of  Langley's  forbearance,  in 
never  pressing  fur  the  performance  of  his  promises.  Lord 
Orville  began  to  find  the  sight  of  him  to  be  troublesome.  His 
very  presence  became  a  reproach,  and  made  him  too  conscious 
of  the  hearilessness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  hoUowness  of  his 
promises,  to  make  it  agreeable.  He  was,  therefore,  consi- 
dering how  he  might  manage  with  his  Lady  Mother  to  exclude 
him  entirely  from  Orville  House;  while,  from  some  informa- 
tion which  Tadpole  obtained  with  respect  to  his  fair  incognita, 
whom  Orville  was  pursuing  with  the  usual  pertinacity  with 
which  he  followed  up  any  fancy  of  the  moment,  gave  him  a 
suspicion  that  Langley  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  obstacle 
to  his  success  in  that  quarter.  This  was  precisely  the  idea 
that  would  make  Lord  Orville  hate  any  body  ;  for,  however 
recklessly  he  would  cross  the  purposes  of  others,  he  could  not 
bear  that  any  of  his  own  pursuits  should  be  interfered  with. 
He  remembered  Langley's  unwillingness  to  perform  the  com- 
mission of  following  her  the  first  day  that  he  had  met  her,  and 
his  devolving  that  office  upon  Tadpole  :  and  this,  tojjether 
with  Tadpole's  suspicion  that  Langley  visited  the  house  where 
she  lived,  gave  rise  to  a  jealousy  that  determined  him,  at  all 
events,  to  get  rid  of  Langley  for  a  time.  At  first,  he  thought 
of  really  keeping  his  promise,  and  providing  for  him  in  the 
West  Indies ;  but  this  would  take  some  time  ;  and  the  idea 
that  he  had  interfered  with  his  pleasures,  had  raised  Lord 
Orville's  bile  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  determined  to  manage 
his  temporary  absence  in  such  a  manner  as,  at  the  same  time, 
to  render  it  a  punishment.  Besides,  Lord  Orville  had  certainly 
not  treated  Langley  well ;  and  it  is  quite  as  much  human  na- 
ture to  dislike  those  we  have  injured,  as  it  is  to  hate  those  who 
have  injured  us. 

Many  may  exclaim,  "  and  what  injury  has  Lord  Orville  done 
to  Langley  ?  He  has  merely  made  him  a  promise,  which  he 
did  not  mean  to  perform,  and  which  Langley  had  no  right  to 
•xpect." 
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And  is  it  no  injury  to  mislead  an  honourable  mind  by  false 
promises  ?  to  create  hopes  only  to  disappoint  them  ?  to  lead  a 
man  on  with  misrepresentations  and  anticipations,  which  are 
never  to  be  realized,  and  to  leave  him  in  the  end  with  a  heart 
broken  by  his  disappointment  ? 

If  example  could  afford  Lord  Orville  an  apology  for  this,  it 
certainly  was  not  wanting  ;  since  such  conduct  is  the  daily  and 
hourly  practice  of  men  in  power  and  office. 

Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  imagine,  because  we  live 
in  a  country  where  the  freedom  of  the  subject  is  one  of  our 
greatest  boasts,  that  this  threat  of  Lord  Orville  was  futile. 
This  boasted  freedom  is,  however,  only  for  the  independent. 
Independence  is  the  only  security  in  any  country  against  power, 
where  that  pov/er  will  condescend  to  exert  itself  unjustly. 
Lord  Orville  knew  this  ;  for  it  had  not  been  the  first  time  that 
the  temporary  absence  of  some  intruder  on  his  pleasures  had 
been  necessary,  and  that  it  had  been  accomplished.  He  knew, 
too,  that  agents  are  easily  found,  who  conceal  the  real  movers 
of  any  nefarious  scheme,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  finding  them. 
When,  indeed,  had  not  rank  and  wealth  the  power  to  work 
mischief  ?  and  when  was  there  not  villany  to  be  bought,  or 
weakness  to  be  tempted,  to  the  perpetration  of  any  thing  that 
rank  and  power  might  project  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  Langley,  quite  unconscious  of  this  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  his  patron,  went  on  in  the  same  way,  and 
lived  the  same  life  ;  only  that  his  heart  grew  sicker  every  day 
with  disappointed  hope,  and  that  his  waking  thoughts  every 
morning  became  still  more  melancholy  and  forbodeing. 

His  wife  saw  this,  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Langley  tried  to  keep  up  the  same  spirits  at  home 
that  he  exhibited  abroad.  There  is  nothing  so  quick-sighted 
as  affection,  and  particularly  the  affection  of  a  woman,  and 
Mrs.  Langley  saw  the  bitter  feelings  of  disappointment  that 
made  him  writhe  under  his  assumed  smile.  He  yet,  however, 
continued  to  depend  upon  Lord  Orville's  almost  daily  promises ; 
though  at  last  he  forbore  to  repeat  them  to  his  wife,  upon  whom 
they  had  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  effect.  She,  however, 
did  her  best,  not  only  to  keep  us  her  own  spirits,  but  to  keep  her 
husband's  hopes  alive  ;  and  would  not  add  to  his  uneasiness  by 
telling  him  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  had  been  watched, 
and  the  various  insults  she  had  received,  though  she  little  ima- 
gined that  her  husband's  patron  and  her  persecutor  were  the 
same  person. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FURNISHED    LODGINGS. 

Apartments  to  let  wnfurnished,  with  every  other  convenience. 

PARLOUR  WINDOW. 

The  perseverance  and  industry  with  which  a  man  pursues 
any  vicious  purpose  is  astonishing.  Let  him  make  some  good 
resolution,  resolve  upon  some  virtuous  end,  and  he  deliberates 
so  long  in  its  execution  that  the  good  in  general  arrives  too 
late,  or  his  purpose  is  frustrated  before  it  is  accomplished. 
But  set  his  passions  in  a  blaze,  let  an  object  of  illicit  gratifi- 
cation appear  in  view,  and  he  is  sure  not  to  stop  in  its  pursuit ; 
no  time  is  given  for  deliberation,  and  he  pauses  not  till  it  is, 
in  general,  too  late  for  any  thing  but  repentance.  He  rides 
after  it  as  he  would  ride  a  race,  and  slops  not  till  he  arrives  at 
the  goal.  This,  perhaps,  arises  from  a  bad  pursuit  not  bear- 
ing reflection.  It  must  be  pursued  with  thoughtless  speed,  or 
reason  may  stop  us  ;  while  we  reflect  upon  good  till  we  ne- 
glect it. 

It  was  thus  with  Lord  Orville.  From  the  moment  that  he 
had  seen  Mrs,Langley,  he  had  watched  most  assiduously  for 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  another  interview  ;  and  having 
succeeded  in  meeting  her  twice  or  three  times,  the  idea  of  her 
beauty  had  so  increased  upon,  and  influenced  liis  imagination, 
that  he  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  attempt  its  possession. 
The  modesty  and  dignity  with  which  she  had  repressed  his  ad- 
vances, and  the  total  seclusion  which  she  at  length  adopted  to 
avoid  them,  rather  than  tell  her  husband  that  which  might  involve 
him  in  additional  difliculty,  and  which  she  knew  would  distress 
him  uselessly,  only  added  additional  impetus  to  his  exertions. 

It  is  true  that  he  was,  in  some  measure,  misled  by  the  in- 
formation that  Tadpole  had  given  him,  into  the  idea  that  she 
was  a  companion,  and  not  a  wife  ;  and  his  notion  that  a  wo- 
man, who  had  once  been  frail,  only  required  another  tempta- 
tion, and  another  opportunity,  to  repeat  her  frailty,  gave  him, 
in  his  own  mind,  every  chance  of  success. 

Her  retirement  he  attributed  to  afl^ectation ;  and  the  difii- 
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culties  which  she  threw  in  his  way,  he  considered  only  as  so 
many  acts  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  prize.  An  habiiual 
libertine  has  very  loose  ideas  of  female  virtue,  and  seldom  be- 
lieves in  its  existence.  Orville,  too,  had  found  the  pov\  er  of 
gohl  over  the  female  mind,  not,  perhaps,  administered  as  a 
bribe  to  any  thing  but  their  vanities!  and  lie  knew  that  more 
women  are  misled  by  vanity  than  by  any  other  feeling.  He 
thought  he  had  only  to 

Let  his  protestations  be 

Fashioned  with  rich  jewels  ;  for,  in  love, 

Great  giits  and  gold  have  the  best,  tongues  to  move. 

Let  hiiu  not  spare  an  oath,  without  a  jewel 

To  bind  it  fast. 

With  these  sentiments,  Orville  had  little  doubt  of  success. 
He  therefore  pet  to  work  to  lay  regular  siege  to  his  fair  in- 
cognita, or  rather  to  her  whom  he  knew  only  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Mrs.  Roberts. 

Every  body  knows  that  lodging-house  keepers  in  London 
are  not  the  most  immaculate  people  in  the  world.  Like  the 
Italian  inn-keeper,  they  do  not  always  insist  upon  seeing  the 
marriage  ceitificale  oi  the  various  couples  who  domicile  under 
their  roof.  The  punctual  paytnent  of  the  rent,  and  a  conve- 
nient blindness  to  certain  extra  charges,  with  which  they  eke 
out  their  weekly  bills,  are  the  principal  ingredients  of  their  no- 
tions of  respectability,  and  constitute,  in  their  mmds,  a  prt)per 
lodger.  Mrs.  Letsom,  in  whose  house  Langley  had  taken 
lodgings  for  his  wih-,  wafc  a  thorough- bre<l  woman  of  this  class. 
She  had  a  large  portly  person,  with  a  fiery  face,  always  ready 
for  an  obseqnious  smile,  or  a  bullying  frown,  whichever  would 
the  best  serve  her  purpose.  Her  bills  were  always  delivered 
with  such  a  determined  air,  that  the  unfortunate  person  aoainst 
whose  name  Mrs.  Letsom  lia<i  put  her  £.  s.  d.  saw  that  any 
thing  like  altercation  wouM  be  useless,  and  any  hope  of  abate- 
ment nugatory.  The  only  thmg  tfiat  was  seen  of  her  husband, 
who  was  a  little  man,  was  his  name  upon  a  small  bra«s  plate 
in  the  lower  part  ol  the  door,  and  himself  sneaking  out  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  m.»rni.ig,  and  coming  in  with  a  single 
kiiock  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  the  intervening  hours 
being  spent  in  some  counting  house,  where  he  was  happy  to- 
ieek  a  relutfefrom  ihemanajring  persecution  of  his  better  half, 
and  to  earn  the  weekly  stipend  of  one  pound  one,  with  which 
be  purchased  her  good- humour  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  se- 
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cured  himself  a  little  peace  on  the  Sunday.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Letsom's  name  was  on  the  parish  books  ;  but  it  was  Mrs. 
Letsom  that  was  all  in  all ;  she  paid  the  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  ; 
she  preferred  her  complaints,  against  the  negligence  of  watch- 
men and  street-keepers,  and  was  considered  by  her  neighbours 
a  very  hard-working  notable  woman,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  lucky  one,  as  her  lodgings  were  very  seldom  vacant. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  first  took  her  second  floor, 
under  the  name  of  Roberts,  they  appeared  so  "  vastly  genteel," 
to  use  her  own  phrase,  and  paid  down  their  earnest  money  so 
handsomely,  that  she  inquired  no  farther.  Their  faces  and  their 
conduct  were  sufficient  letters  of  recommendation,  and  the 
punctuality  with  which  all  her  demands  were  discharged,  was 
in  her  mind  the  best  evidence  of  their  moral  rectitude.  The 
only  thing  which  had  ever  displeased  her,  was  the  impossibility 
she  found  of  treating  them  with  her  usual  familiarity,  and  of 
being  at  all  intimate  with  Mrs.  Langley. 

With  her  first  floor  people  she  had  seldom  been  admitted  to, 
and,  indeed,  seldom  sought  any  other  intercourse  than  the  pay- 
ment of  her  bills,  as  she  naturally  considered  them  above  her  ; 
but,  with  her  second  floor,  she  had  generally  been  used  to 
gossip,  and  sometimes  take  a  cup  of  tea  ;  which  had  never 
been  the  case  with  the  present  lodgers,  and  this  Mrs.  Letsom 
held  somewhat  in  dudgeon. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  poor  Langley's  resources  had 
been  gradually  diminishing,  and  his  wife's  confinement,  from  the 
weak  state  of  her  health,  had  led  him  into  such  a  variety  of 
unanticipated  expenses,  that  the  rent,  with  Mrs.  Letsom's  et 
ceteras,  was  not  quite  so  punctually  discharged  as  formerly. 
At  first,  Mrs.  Letsom  naturally  supposed  this  might  arise  from 
accident,  but  when  this  want  of  punctuality  had  occurred  two 
or  three  times,  she  began,  in  her  own  elegant  phrase,  to  "  smell 
a  rat,"  and  to  think  that  all  was  not  quite  right.  She  suddenly 
recollected  that  she  had  required  no  references  ;  and,  that  al- 
though the  year  and  a  half  that  they  had  lived  under  her  roof, 
they  had  conducted  themselves  so  quietly  and  respectably,  that 
even  the  most  fastidious  of  London  landladies  might  have  been 
satisfied,  yet  during  that  period  they  had  never  asked  her  to 
"  so  much  as  a  cup  of  tea  ;"  although  they  had  no  other  visiters 
of  any  sort  or  kind.  This  latter  circumstance,  which  had 
heretofore  been  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  scouring 
propensities  of  Mrs.  Letsom,  since  it  made  the  Saturday's  scrub 
last  the  longer,  and  go  the  farther,  now  struck  her  as  remark- 
able :  she  recollected  too,  that  Mrs.  Roberts  was  a  very  pretty 
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^vomaii,  and  that  Mr.  Roberts  scarcely  ever  spent  any  other 
•t)art  of  his  time,  excepting  the  nights,  in  the  house.  All  this 
became  suddenly  mighty  suspicious,  and  the  virtue  of  the  good 
landlady  was  beginning  to  take  the  alarm,  and  her  fears  to  be 
raised  for  the  hitherto  immaculate  respectability  of  No.  3. 

It  was  about  this  period  that,  Orville's  emissaries  having 
watched  in  vam  for  two  or  three  days  without  catching  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  object  of  their  vigilance,  either  in  the  street, 
or  at  the  window  ;  and,  tired  of  the  very  little  progress  that 
had  been  made  by  his  sapper  and  miner,  Tadpole,  and  thev^ery 
inefficient  information  he  obtained  through  the  same  means: 
determined  to  relieve  his  impatience  and  prosecute  the  adven- 
ture himself. 

Leaving  his  horses  therefore  in  the  square,  that  w-as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Langley's  domicile,  for,  in  this  metropohs,  splendour 
is  a  very  near  neighbour  to  poverty  ;  he  soon  arrived  at  the 
door,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  right,  by  the  name  of  Let- 
--^oni,  now  almost  effaced  from  the  plate  by  the  rubbing  which 
it  underwent  every  morning  from  the  robust  hands  of  Mrs. 
Letsom's  maid  of  all  work.  That  lady,  as  she  saw  her  "  good 
name"  thus  gradually  vanishing  under  the  influence  of  scour- 
ing-paper,  had  once  or  twice  spoken  of  purchasing  a  new 
plate ;  but  as  she  looked  at  the  weakly  state  of  her  domestic 
partner,  she  bethought  herself  that  the  letters  would  last  quite 
as  long  as  the  good  man  himself,  and  that  she  had  therefore 
better  wait,  and  get  a  new  brass  plate  and  a  new  husband 
together. 

Mrs.  Letsom  was  in  the  midst  of  her  cogitations  about  her 
second  floor  lodgers,  and  in  the  act  of  slicing  a  round  of  toast 
for  her  first  floor,  when  Lord  Orville's  smart  rap  at  the  doojL- 
almost  caused  her  to  drop  the  loaf,  and  to  cut  her  fingers  ;  or,. 
as  she  pithily  and  elegantly  expressed  it,  made  her  almost 
••cut  more  than  she  could  eat."  Thinking,  however,  that 
such  a  knock  was  of  course  to  her  first  floor,  she  resumed  hex- 
occupation.  On  the  street  door  being  opened.  Lord  Orville 
merely  said,  "Any  body  at  home?  Oh,  in  the  parlour; 
very  well ;  I'll  find  my  v/ay  ;"  he  passed  the  maid,  who  was 
astounded  at  what  she  caHed  his  "imperence,"  till  she  found 
he  was  really  a  gentleman,  and  then  she  called  it  "  perliteness." 

"  Betty,  Betty,  what  is  all  that  there  noise  about  ?"  roaren 
out  Mrs.  Letsom,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  when  the  parlour 
door  opened,  and  Orville  entered. 

There  was  that  in  Lord  Orville's  appearance  which  so  evi- 
dently bore  the  impress  of  a  gentlemjin.  that  there  ua's  no  m»s* 
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taking  it ;  his  person,  manners,  and  movements  required  n& 
adjunct  from  dress  to  convince  those,  whom  he  addressed  thaE 
he  was  a  man  of  rank  and  consequence.  He  wore  those 
marks  of  aristocracy  in  the  bearing;  of  his  whole  person,  which 
Lord  Byron  has  said  may  be  discovered  in  the  "fingers'  ends." 

The  half  familiar,  half  respectful  bow,  with  which  he  ut- 
tered, "  Mrs.  Letsom,  I  presume,"  and  the  air  with  which  he 
took  off  his  hat,  at  once  soothed  the  landlady's  ire  at  the  tem- 
porary bustle  in  her  hall ;  down  went  her  voice  from  the  dis- 
cordant pitch  it  had  assumed,  to  the  sweetest  and  lowest  note 
it  could  command  ;  down  went  the  loaf,  down  went  the  knife^ 
down  went  the  tucked  up  corners  of  her  gown,  and  down  went 
Mrs.  Letsom  herself  to  her  lowest  and  best  courtesy,  as  she  said^ 

"  Yes.  sir ;  very  much  at  your  service,  sir.  Pray  befseated. 
sir." 

"  Allow  me  to  place  you  a  chair,  madam  ;"  said  Lord  Or- 
ville,  as  he  handed  one  from  the  side  of  the  room  to  the  side 
of  the  fire  ;  whiie  she  officiously  dusted  and  placed  another 
opposite  for  his  own  occupation. 

"  Upon  my  word  !  a  nice,  snug,  compact  mansion,  and  a 
very  pleasant  situation,  my  good  Mrs.  Letsom,"  said  Lord  Or- 
ville,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  a  dull,  black,  blank,  dirty 
wall,  which  reared  itself  within  a  few  feet,  as  the  gable  end  of 
the  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  ;  "  not  liable  to  be  overlooked 
either." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,  except  of  a  Sunday,  during  divine  service, 
by  the  charity  children.  That's  the  windy  of  their  gallery," 
said  Mrs.  Letsom:  "  To  be  sure,  to  make  up  for  that,  you  can 
Jiear  them  sing ;  ay,  and  almost  hear  the  parson  preach  too, 
without  the  trouble  of  going  to  church." 

"  That  must  he  remarkably  convenient,"  observed  Orville. 

"  Oh,  very  convenient,"  replied  the  landlady;  ''and  thei* 
you  can  see  every  berrins^  that  comes,  from  all  n)y  upper 
windys,  rain  or  sunshine,  without  budging  a  foot.'^ 

"  That  is  certainly  very  lively,"  observed  Lord  Orville  : 
••You  let  lodgings,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Letsom." 

*'  Y^es  sir,  very  much  at  your  service  ;  and  very  sorry  T  am 
too,  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  ihey  are  ail  full. 
There's  my  first  floor,  quite  genteel  people — has  a  gig  of  their 
own — at  least,  t  believe  'tis  their  own  ;  for  it  comes  every 
Sunday,  and  it  is  always  the  same ;  and  that  doesn't  look  like  a 
liir'd  un,  you  know,  sir — does  it  now  ?"  said  Mrs.  Letsom,  \u 
a  breath. 

''.Certainlv  not.     I  should  think  your  judguient  correct  upon 
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the  subject  of  the  gig  in  your  first  floor,"  replied  Lord  Orville  ; 
*'  but  your  second  floor,  Mrs.  Letsom  ?'* 

"  Oh,  tor  iny  second  floor,  if  you  would  put  up  with  tliat,  I 
thinks  I  might  be  able  to  accommodate  you  in  a  week  or  two : 
for  I  was  just  a  thinking  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  tliem 
people  a  notice  to  quit,"  said  the  good  landlady,  adding  another 
five  shillings  per  week,  in  her  imagination,  to  the  already  exor- 
bitant rent  produced  by  the  two  rooms  and  the  closet,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  dressing-room,  which  constituted  the  con- 
Teniences  of  the  floor  in  question. 

"  It  is  not  exactly  about  your  lodgings,  my  good  Mrs.  Letsom, 
but  about  your  inmates,  that  T  have  taken  this  liberty  of  making 
your  acquaintance.  I  wish  to  know  something  about  your 
second-floor  lodgers,"  said  Orville,  carefully  watching  Mrs. 
Letsom's  countenance,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  risk 
of  offending  her,  should  he  try  to  engage  her  in  the  promotion 
of  his  wishes. 

*'  Something  about  my  second-floor  lodgers  ?"  repeated 
Mrs.  Letsom. 

"  Yes ;  you  have  a  remarkably  pretty  woman  there,  I  think  : 
and  I  am  a  little  anxious  to  obtain  some  information  respecting 
her — that  is,  if  I  can  prevail  upon  my  good  Mrs.  Letsom  to  be 
as  good-natured  and  kind,  as  her  appearance  bespeaks  her  to 
be,"  pursued  Lord  Orville,  still  watching  the  landlady's  coun- 
tenance, which  was  now  lighted  up  by  a  smile  of  knowing  con- 
sciousness and  cunning  that  soon  convinced  him  he  might  go 
any  lengths  he  pleased  with  her. 

''  What,  Mrs.  Roberts?"   said  she. 

''The  same,"  replied  Orville;  "I  confess  that  she  has 
raised  my  curiosity." 

During  these  few  last  questions  Mrs.  Letsom  had  scanned 
the  person  of  her  visiter  more  particularly,  and  began  to  think 
him  superior  to  any  lodging  that  No.  3  could  boast.  His  white 
hand  flourished  a  whip,  which,  with  his  spurs  attaches,  bespoke 
him  the  master  of  a  horse,  if  not  horses  ;  one  of  the  fingers  ot 
the  said  white  hand  also  displayed  a  diamond,  that  almost  dazzled 
her  as  it  glanced  brightly  in  the  reflection  of  the  fire  ;  a  white 
pocket  handkerchief,  too,  distributed  such  a  perfume  as  had 
never  before  regaled  the  nostrils  of  Mrs.  Letsom,  and  which 
seemed,  to  her  olfactory  judgment,  like  the  smell  of  a  true 
gentleman  ;  all  these  observations  had  their  due  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  landlady,  an  efl^ect  that  was  not  at  all  diminished 
by  a  person  and  features   seldom  surpassed   in  manly  beauty 
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Seeing  at  once  through  the  whole  drift  of  his  visit,  she  sxai 
peringly  said, 

*•  Well — you  ra  al  gentlemen  are  sich  gentlemen  for  the 
ladies  ;  where  will  you  all  go  to  ?" 

This  sentence  set  Lord  Orville  quite  at  his  ease  with  regard 
1,0  any  qualms  he  might  have  felt  as  to  employing  IMrs.  Letsons 
as  a  means  of  communication.  He  soon  knew  quite  as  mucli 
of  her  lodgers,  as  she  did  herself;  and  indeed  a  great  deal 
more  than  she  knew  to  any  certainty.  But  the  fact  of  the  rent 
not  being  paid  had  made  Mrs.  Letsora  quite  capable  of  sus- 
pecting any  and  every  thing  ;  and  she  argued  from  these  pre- 
mises, together  with  other  circumstances,  that  most  like!} 
•'Mrs.  Roberts  was  not  a  lawfully  married  woman." 

From  the  description  which  Mrs.  Letsom  gave  of  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, Lord  Orville  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  not  For- 
rester ;  although  Tadpole  had  certainly  seen  him  enter  the 
house.  It  however  tended  rather  to  increase  a  suspicion  that 
had  once  or  twice  crossed  his  mind,  that  Langley  played  him 
false,  and  was  himself  the  cher  ami  of  Mrs.  Roberts ;  for  one 
or  two  of  his  emissaries  had  seen  somebody  enter,  whose  de- 
scription appeared  to  answer  that  of  Langley.  This,togeth{2r 
with  Langley's  tenaciously  claiming  the  performance  of  hi.s 
promises  to  assist  him,  had  determided  Lord  Orville,  by  some 
means,  to  prevent  both  his  intrusion,  or  his  importunity  ;  and  he 
had  this  very  morning  adopted  steps  whicii  he  thought  would 
effectually  prevent  both.  Until  withm  these  very  few  days. 
Mrs,  Letsom  averred  that  her  lodijer  had  no  visiters  ;  though 
within  that  period,  she  had  been  inquired  for  by  several,  and. 
among  others,  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  seensed  to  know  more 
of  her,  and  "  not  much  to  her  advantage,"  as  Mrs.  Letscm 
said,  than  even  Mrs.  Letsom  herself. 

From  all  this,  Orville  could  not  discover  much  ;  but  he 
-formed  the  greatest  hopes  of  easy  success  from  the  circum- 
stance of  her  poverty.  All,  therefore,  that  he  requested  of 
Mrs.  Letsom  was,  to  contrive  an  opportunity  for  his  seeing  her 
alone,  and  securing  him  from  any  interruption.  This  was 
readily  promised  on  the  part  of  the  obsequious  landlady,  who, 
informing  Lord  Orville  that  her  "  first  floor"  was  going  to 
Covent  Garden,  and  that  the  whole  house  would  be  clear  in 
about  an  hour,  advised  him  to  return  at  that  time,  when  she 
would  contrive  that  every  body  should  be  out  of  the  way  ;  and, 
to  use  a  technical  phrase,  "  no  questions  asked." 

The  douceur  which  Mrs.  Letsom  received  for  her  compliance 
with  Lord  Orville's  wishes  made  her  eyes  glisten  with  plea 
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sure  ;  and,  as  she  obsequiously  opened  the  door  to  her  visiter, 
she  simpered  out  something  of  "  Mrs.  Roberts  being  a  very 
happy  woman." 

On  returning  to  her  parlour  she  found  that  the  handkerchief 
the  scent  of  which  had  been  so  gratifying  to  her  olfactory 
nerves,  had  been  left  behind.  This,  of  course,  became  the  imme- 
diate object  of  investigation  ;  and  the  fineness  of  its  texture,  far 
beyond  even  her  own  extravagance  in  the  frills  of  Mr.  L.'s  best 
shirts,  did  not  at  all  diminish  her  ideas  of  the  consequence  of 
her  visiter.  Mrs.  Letsom's  imagination,  of  course,  soon  appro- 
priated this  article  to  her  own  use,  but  in  doing  this  the  mark 
in  the  corner  attracted  her  attention,  and  puzzled  her  not  a 
little.  It  was  an  O.  with  what  she  called  a  flower-pot  over  it. 
Now,  the  meaning  of  this  flower-pot  was  what  she  wished  to 
find  out ;  for,  never  having  seen  such  a  thing  before,  her  cu- 
riosity was  raised,  and  to  gratify  it,  away  she  posted  to  a  neigh- 
bour, who  was  a  fashionable  laundress,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  heraldry,  derived  from  the  tails  of  shirts,  the  corners  of 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  such  other  portions  of  the  linen  of 
the  nobility  as  are  blazoned  with  their  honours,  either  in  per- 
manent ink,  or  marking  stitch,  enabled  her  to  pronounce  the 
said  flower-pot  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  coronet ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  handkerchief  in  question  ^)elonged  to  a 
lord — "  to  a  ra-al  lord,"  as  Mrs.  Letsom  emphatically  said* 

This  confirmation  of  her  opinion  that  her  visiter  was  some- 
body ''  particular,"  we  may  be  sure  did  not  diminish  Mrs. 
Letsom's  empressement  in  his  service.  It  is  astonishing  how 
vice  is  diminished  in  our  ideas,  and  what  a  lenient  form  it 
assumes,  and  how  much  less  vicious  and  seducing  terms  we 
give  it,  when  the  perpetrator  is  a  man  of  rank. 

Mrs.  Letsom,  therefore,  hurried  home  ;  only  ejaculating,  as 
she  went  along,  "  Well,  what  a  lucky  woman  Mrs.  RolDertp 
is ! — but  some  persons  are  born  with  silver  spoons  in  theii 
mouths — though  what  a  lord  can  see  in  her  pale  face,  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  imagine.     However,  that  is  nothing  to  me  : 

•'People  differ  in  taste,  as  in  opinion  ; 
Some  hke  an  apple,  some  an  innion." 

And  with  this  apposite  and  elegant  quotation,  the  only  ono 
that  Mrs.  Letsom  ever  made  in  her  life,  she  prepared  to  send 
every  body  out  of  the  way,  that  the  lord  might  have  his  interview 
^Vee  from  interruption. 

4* 
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CHAPTER  VJ. 

CONTRE-TEMPS. 

Bat  to  be  seen  in  such  a  place—what  will  the  world  say  ? 

Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Paul  Pry  Iiimself  was  scarcely  a  greater  marplot  than  oJcf 
\dmiralFrankley,  when  he  took  any  whim  into  his  head  upon 
the  various  affairs  in  which  he  thought  it  his  privilege  to  inter- 
fere. As  to  Emily,  Hartley,  and  Forrester,  together  with 
Lady  Orville's  family,  he  considered  them  all  quite  as  amenable 
to  him  as  though  they  were  his  own  children,  or  he  their  guar- 
dian. The  knowledge  he  himself  possessed  of  what  hf 
intended  to  do  for  them,  in  the  disposition  of  his  immense  pro- 
perty, gave  him,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  privilege  of  regulating 
and  scrutinizing  their  conduct  •  while  he  forgot  that  their  igno- 
rance of  this  intention  on  his  part  did  not,  in  their  minds,  give 
him  any  right  to  the  kind  of  authority  he  assumed.  His  general 
oddity  and  good-humour,  however,  together  with  the  number 
of  valuable  presents  he  was  continually  making  them,  generally 
secured  their  attention  to  his  lectures;  though  they  did  not 
always  ensure  their  obedience  to  his  wishes. 

The  union  of  Forrester  with  Emily  had  always  been  amoni^ 
his  favourite  projects  ;  though  he  easily  gave  it  up  the  moment 
he  supposed  an  attachment  to  exist  between  that  young  lady  and 
J^ord  Orville — to  cross  true  love  was  in  his  idea  a  crime  of  no 
little  magnitude.  He  had,  however,  always  conc6ived  such  a. 
very  high  opinion  of  Forrester's  moral  character  and  conduct, 
that  he  became  quite  incensed  at  learning,  through  the  medium 
of  Tadpole's  communication,  that  he  had  been  deceived  ;  and 
he  forthwith  determined  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and 
expose  the  Joseph  Surface  who  covered  his  libertinism  with, 
such  a  cloak  of  morality.  With  this  v^ievv  he  applied  to  Tad- 
pole, who,  too  happy  to  oblige  an  inmate  of  Orville  House,  and 
particularly  one  so  distinguished  by  the  Countess  as  the  Ad- 
miral, soon  told  him  where  the  lady  in  question  lived,  although 
lie  kept  the  secret  of  his  having  discovered  it  by  the  direction 
af  Lord  Orville ;  and,  of  course-,  concealed  from  his  Lordship, 
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that  he  had  given  this  information  to  the  Adnnial.  Lord  Or 
villehimself  had  likewise  greatly  aggravated  the  xA-dmiral's  angei 
against  Forrester  ;  and  had  done  every  thing  to  impress  him 
with  the  truth  of  the  result  of  Tadpole's  communication. 
The  Admiral,  therefore,  determined  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  to  include  the  syren  herself  in  his  lecture  ;  for,  among 
his  other  oddities,  he  had  great  ideas  of  his  own  powers  oi 
conversion  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  anger,  from  what  he  learned, 
as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  lady  in 
question  was  well  worthy  of  their  exertion.  This  became,  in 
iiis  opinion,  still  more  necessary,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Forrester's  persisting  in  not  understanding  him  ;  and  in  denial.^ 
of  the  truth  of  the  Admiral's  accusation. 

To  convict  him,  therefore,  from  the  lady's  own  lips,  was  be- 
come necessary  to  the  Admiral's  pertinacity.  Yet  with  his* 
juotions  of  female  decorum,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
make  up  liis  mind  to  visit  such  a  woman  as  he  conceived  this 
to  be.  What  would  his  friends  say  if  they  discovered  it  ?  He 
sliould  subject  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  club  ;  and 
perhaps  furnish  an  anecdote  for  another  Naval  Sketch  Book, 
lie  winced  under  these  ideas,  and  the  fears  that  they  instilled 
into  his  mind  ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  resolved  on  the 
step,  which  he  at  length  took  on  the  very  day  that  Lord  Orville 
had  made  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Letsom,  and  that  she  had 
agreed  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  an  uninterrupted  interview 
with  her  lodger.  Her  anxiety,  however,  to  discover  more  par 
ticulars  concerning  her  visiter,  through  the  medium  of  the 
handkercliief,  had,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
induced  her  to  quit  her  post  to  consult  the  heraldic  knowledge 
of  her  neighbour,  the  laundress.  It  was  during  this  period  o4 
Iier  absence  that  Mrs.  Langley,  who  had  for  some  days  been 
too  much  annoyed  by  the  growing  familiarity  and  impertinence, 
both  of  her  landlady  and  the  servant,  to  ask  any  thing  at  thei* 
hands,  had  taken  advantage  of  her  infant's  sleep,  to  go  out  into 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  purchase  some  few  neces 
saries  ;  and  just  at  the  same  time,  the  Admiral  stole  into  the 
street,  looking  as  sheepish  and  ashamed  as  though  he  were 
going  to  commit  a  larceny,  and  was  afraid  of  detection.  He 
did  not  know  what  sort  of  a  character  the  house  itself  might 
"bear,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  female  of  such  habits  ;  and  was, 
therefore,  naturally  afraid  to  be  seen  knocking  at  the  door. 
With  this  fear,  he  passed  it  once  or  twice,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  street  with  an  assumed  air  of  unconsciousness,  pur- 
posely examining  eyery  house  but  the  right  orre.    At  length. 
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cautiously  looking  round,  and  ascertaining  that  there  was  no 
other  passenger  near,  he  seized  the  knocker,  and  gave  a  hur- 
ried and  trernbhng  rap  at  the  door.  The  minute  that  must 
necessarily  intervene  between  the  time  of  this  operation  and 
the  application  being  answered,  seemed  an  age  to  the  poor  Ad- 
miral. He  fidgeted  about,  looked  first  one  side,  and  then  the 
other,  and  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  door,  gazing  at  the 
Stilton  cheeses  in  an  adjoining  shop,  as  though  he  was  not 
waiting  for  its  being  opened.  Under  such  circumstances,  to 
be  obliged  to  knock  a  second  time,  and  to  kick  one's  heels 
during  the  pleasure  of  a  lazy  servant,  is  among  the  miseries  of 
human  life.  The  Admiral's  eyes  absolutely  twinkled  with  im- 
j)atience,  while  he  mentally  uttered  some  few  of  his  usual 
oaths  ;  and  his  second  rap  not  having  been  answered  on  the 
instant,  he  was  actually  thinking  of  a  retreat,  when  the  door 
opened  and  released  him.  He  slipped  in  with  a  celerity  that 
put  him  out  of  sight  of  any  passer  by  in  a  moment ;  and  asking 
if  Mrs.  Roberts  was  within,  received  the  reply  of  the  sulky 
girl — "  Yes,  she's  at  home — second  floor."  Up  went  the  Ad- 
miral ;  thinking  within  himself,  the  readiness  with  which  the 
girl  told  him  to  mount  to  the  lady's  apartment,  to  be  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  house,  and  its  inhabitants.  Ar- 
rived on  the  landing,  the  Admiral  felt  rather  awkward  ;  and 
began  to  cogitate  as  to  his  mode  of  addressing  the  lady,  and  as 
to  the  lecture  he  should  give  her  for  seducing  his  young  friend 
from  his  allegiance.  His  second  gentle  tap  having  remained 
unanswered,  he  ventured  to  open  the  door,  and,  seeing  nobody, 
boldly  entered  the  apartment.  Here,  hem-ing  very  loudly,  he 
trusted  to  bring  the  lady  from  one  of  the  inner  rooms,  with 
which  he  supposed  the  two  doors  he  saw  communicated.  No 
person,  however,  appearing,  either  on  his  repeated  coughs,  or 
on  his  tapping  at  ihe  said  two  doors,  he  supposed  the  object  of 
his  visit  to  have  gone  out  without  the  knowledge  of  the  servant, 
and  was  thinking  of  retreating,  when  the  idea  of  the  sensation 
lie  had  experienced  below,  determined  him  rather  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  the  lady,  than  have  to  run  the  ordeal  of  again 
standing  in  the  street  at  the  door  of  what  he  deemed  a  suspi- 
cious house. 

He  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  apartment,  which,  so  far 
from  exhibiting  those  ill-assorted  luxuries  which  are  generally 
found  in  the  residences  of  women  of  the  description  the  Admiral 
supposed  the  occupier  to  be,  was  distinguished  by  nothing  but 
its  extraordinary  neatness;  while  some  needle- work,  stilUying 
on  the  work-table,  gave  evidence  of  a  kind  of  industry  not  at 
all  in  consonance  with  the  ideas  he  had  formed. 
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The  only  decoration  which  the  apartment  could  boast  was 
a  picture  in  a  superb  frame  over  the  chimney-piece.  The  gilding 
of  this,  which  was  much  superior  to  anything  else  in  the  room, 
was  carefully  papered  up,  while  a  green  curtain  helped  to  pre 
serve  the  picture  itself  from  the  dust,  and  showed  either  the 
particular  value  set  on  it  by  the  owner,  or  designated  it  to  be 
a  subject  not  exactly  calculated  for  general  exposition.  Con- 
sidering the  place  he  was  m,  this  iatter  idea  took  possession 
of  the  Admiral's  mind,  and  he  blushed  at  the  supposed  depra- 
vity which  sanctioned  such  profanation  of  the  art.  Curiosity 
was,  however  raised,  and  removing  the  curtain,  instead  of  the 
Venus  he  expected,  he  beheld  the  portrait  of  a  female,  appa- 
rently about  fifty  years  of  age,  whose  features  gave  indication 
of  great  former  beauty,  and  much  recent  sorrow  or  sickness. 
There  was  something  in  this  portrait  which  rivetted  the  Ad- 
miral's attention  ;  something  that  told  him  he  had  seen  either 
the  original,  or  the  portrait,  or  something  like  it  before.  But 
when,  or  where,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recollect.  Still, 
however,  the  portrait  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  an  interest, 
for  which  he  tried  in  vain  ta  account ;  and  he  amused  himselt" 
during  the  tedious  interval  of  waiting,  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
to  his  remembrance  some  reason  to  which  he  miglit  ascribe  his 
interest  in  this  picture.  Beneath  it,  hung  a  small  sketch  of  a 
boy,  in  a  midshipman's  jacket,  vvith  the  shirt  collar  open  ;  but. 
this  he  only  glanced  at  for  a  minute,  as  wearing  the  uniform 
of  his  own  profession.  It  was  the  picture  of  the  female  that 
almost  painfully  attracted  his  attention,  and  roused  his  ca- 
riosity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Letsom,  having  derived  fresh  energy 
in  the  cause  of  Lord  Orville,  since  the  discovery  that  what  she 
had  thought  to  be  a  flower-pot  on  the  handkerchief,  was  in 
reality  a  coronet,  began  to  perform  her  promise  of  preparing 
to  secure  him  an  uninterrupted  interview  with  her  lodger. — 
For  this  purpose  she  despatched  her  maid  to  some  distance,  in 
such  a  hurry,  that  the  girl  either  had  not  time,  or  forgot,  to  tell 
her  mistress  of  the  visit  of  the  Admiral.  The  moment  the 
girl  was  gone,  Mrs.  Letsom  also  ascertained  that  her  *'  First 
Floor"  had  departed  ;  for  she  always  distinoruished  her  lodgei-s 
by  the  floor  they  occupied  ;  and  to  have  heard  her  say,  that 
her  "  Parlours"  were  gone  to  the  play  ;  the  "  First  Floor"  to 
Vauxhall,  and  her  "  Second  Floor"  gone  out  to  drink  tea  ;  one 
might  have  imagined  good  Mrs.  Letsom's  house  to  have  been 
literally  turned  out  of  the  windows.  The  coast  being  thus 
clear,  she  half  mounted  the  second  flight  of  stairs,  and  hearinjj 
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the  Admiral  moving  about,  she  imagined  Mrs.  Lanirle',',  as 
usual,  at  home  with  her  infant,  and  accordingly  betook  herself 
to  the  parlour,  to  await  the  arrival  of  her  titled  visiter  •  for 
such  she  now  no  longer  doubted  him  to  be. 

Lord  Orville  had  been  too  long  frustrated  in'his  attempt  to 
see  his  fair  incognita,  and  was  too  impatient  for  the  promised 
opportunity,  not  to  be  punctual,  and  precisely  at  the  hour  that 
Mrs.  Letsom  had  designated  as  that  at  whicli  her"  First  Floor" 
was  sure  to  have  departed,  he  entered  the  street.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  Langley,  moody  and  low-spirited,  had  resolved  to 
give  up  his  dinner-party,  and  return  home  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning with  his  wife  ;  and  entering  the  street  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, he  literally  ran  against  Lord  Orville,  close  to  the  door 
of  his  own  lodgings. 

The  surprise  at  this  rencounter  was  mutual,  and  extorted  an 
exclamation  from  each  of  them.  In  Lord  Orville's  mind,  it 
confirmed  his  suspicions  of  Langley's  connexion  with  the  lady, 
and  thus  a  considerable  quantity  of  anger  was  mingled  with  his 
wish  to  get  rid  of  him.  On  Langley's  part,  the  only  sensation 
he  experienced  was  the  fear  of  his  humble  lodging  being  dis- 
'covered,  and  he  considered  himself  exceedingly  lucky  in  not 
having  knocked  at  his  door  before  he  saw  Lord  Orville,  and 
was  almost  afraid  that  his  very  consciousness  would  betray  him. 
He  seemed  to  think  second  floor  was  written  in  his  face  ;  and 
was  casting  about  in  his  mind  to  discover  some  excuse  for 
being  in  the  street  when  Lord  Orville,  who  was  never  at  a  loss, 
exclaimed, 

"  My  dear  Langley  !  how  fortunate  :  I  have  literally  hunted 
you  to-day  ;  1  looked  in  at  the  club  twice,  hoping  to  find  you. 

1  have  seen  his  Grace  of ,  who  desired  to  see  you  before 

five  in  Downing-street.  I  see  it  wants  but  ten  minutes  of  that 
hour,  so  you  had  belter  make  the  best  of  your  vvay  ;  should 
you  be  too  late,  go  directly  to  the  club,  and  wait  therefor  me; 
I  will  come  and  take  you  to  his  private  house." 

Langley's  countenance  brightened  at  this  intelligence,  and  as 
Orville  familiarly  took  his  arm  and  hurried  him  out  of  the  street, 
he  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude.  In  the  next 
street.  Lord  Orville  said,  '^  But  you  will  walk  faster  v/ithout 
me,  and  may  perhaps  still  be  in  time  ;  should  you  be  too  late, 
don't  move  from  the  club  till  I  come." 

Away  went  Langley  in  the  direction  of  Downing-street,  while 
Lord  Orville,  by  a  circuitous  route,  again  attained  the  door  of 
No.  3,  which  was  speedily  opened  by  the  obsequious  Mrs.  Let- 
som :  who,  courtseying  to  the  ground,  whispered  that  all  was 
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safe,  and  preceded  him  to  the  first  floor  landing  ;  wlien  Orville, 
impatiently  passing  her,  said  aloud,  ''  Well,  well,  I'll  find  my 
way,  don't  trouble  yourself,''  proceeded  alone  to  the  second 
story. 

The  admiral,  who  was  still  engaged  in  contemplating  the 
portrait,  having  heard  the  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  steps  as- 
cending the  stairs,  had  naturally  enough  imagined  the  lady  to 
be  coming,  he  therefore  prepared  accordingly  ;  but  nothing 
could  exceed  his  consternation  when  Lord  Orville'svoice  struck 
upon  his  ear.  All  the  power  of  that  young  nobleman's  ridicule 
at  once  occurred  to  his  imagination,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the 
discovery  he  had  dreaded,  stared  him  in  the  face  with  tenfold 
horrors.  There  being  but  one  egress  and  entrance  into  the 
apartment,  no  opportunity  of  escape  from  the  threatened  dan- 
ger presented  itself;  concealment  was  the  only  resource,  and 
imagining  that  Lord  Orville  would  immediately  retire  on  find- 
ing the  lady  absent,  he  hastily  opened  one  of  the  inner  doors, 
and  as  hastily  shutting,  locking,  and  bolting  it,  found  himself 
concealed,  to  his  increased  consternation,  in  the  lady's  bed- 
room. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  occurred  to  the  Admiral's 
mind  was,  what  could  bring  Lord  Orville  there  ;  and  this,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  was  answered,  by  the  supposition 
that  he  was  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as  himself;  and  he 
internally  lauded  Orville  for  so  meritorous  an  intention. 

On  discovering  the  apartment  to  be  vacant,  Orville,  hke  the 
,;\dmiral,  had  made  an  application  to  each  of  the  inner  doors, 
and  not  at  all  adding  to  the  old  gentleman's  tranquillity  by  so 
doing.  Receiving  no  reply,  he  began  to  apprehend  that  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  must  be  in  some  other  part  of  the  house, 
and  descended  in  search  of  the  landlady  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
Mrs.  Letsom,  however,  though  very  willing  to  oblige  such  a 
generous  visiter,  and  to  give  him  every  facility  in  her  power,  had 
still  an  eye  to  her  own  safety  ;  and  not  being  at  all  certain  in 
her  own  mind  how  Lord  Orville  might  be  received  by  her 
lodger,  she  determined  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  so  that  if  any 
scene  of  violence  should  occur,  she  might  at  any  rate  plead  ig- 
norance, and  have  the  excuse  of  absence.  The  moment,  there- 
tore,  that  she  had  ushered  Lord  Orville  to  the  second  floor,  she 
had  quitted  the  house,  leaving  him  as  she  imagined,  ''  a  clear 
stage  and  fair  play  ;"  and  thus,  she  expressed  it,  "  kept  her  own 
neck  out  of  the  noose,  happen  what  would. '•< 

When  Lord  Orville  found  himself,  as  he  imagined,  quite  alone 
jn  the  house,  he  was  at  first  rather  puzzled  as  to  his  proceed- 
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ings  ;  but  certain  of  Mrs.  Letsom,  he  determined  to  return  to 
the  apartment  up  stairs,  and  wait  the  event. 

His  return  was  no  pleasure  to  the  Admiral,  who  heard  him 
impatiently  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  with  no  very  en- 
viable feelings.  During  the  short  absence  of  Lord  Orville,  the 
Admiral  had  found  that  he  was  not  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
bed-room  ;  for,  concealed  by  the  curtains,  he  had  discoveredta 
chubby  boy  sleeping  in  all  the  soundness  of  infant  innocence. 
This  added  not  a  little  to  his  perplexity,  as  should  the  little 
urchin  awake,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  cry  at  the  sight 
of  a  stranger,  and  the  Admiral  began  to  think  how  he  should 
quiet  him  should  such  an  event  happen. 

Two  or  three  times  Lord  Orville  tried  the  lock  of  the  door 
which  led  to  the  room  in  which  the  Admiral  had  taken  refuge, 
to  ascertain  if  it  was  really  fastened.  During  these  attempts 
the  old  gentleman's  perturbation  increased  tenfold,  and  des- 
pairing at  length  of  the  departure  of  the  intruder,  he  began  to 
curse  the  inadvertence  which  had  got  him  into  a  dilemma,  from 
which  he  saw  no  chance  of  escaping  without  disagreeable  con- 
sequences. 

At  length  the  street  door  was  heard  to  open  and  shut ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  somebody  had  let  themselves  in  :  footsteps 
were  presently  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Langley 
entered  the  apartment,  having  admitted  herself  into  the  house 
by  the  Bramah  key  which  every  lodger  possessed. 

Lord  Orville  had  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  that  she 
had  closed  the  door  and  entered  the  apartment  without  per- 
ceiving him,  until  she  was  too  far  advanced  to  retreat,  as  she 
certainly  would  have  done,  had  she  seen  him  in  the  first  instance. 

On  discovering  him,  she  uttered  a  half  shriek  of  mingled 
surprise  and  fear,  and  v/ould  have  again  attained  the  door,  had 
not  Lord  Orvilletrespectfully  placed  himself  so  that  she  could 
not  gain  it  without  passing  him. 

"  Pardon  my  intrusion  ;"  Lord  Orville  was  commencing, 
when  Mrs.  Langley  interrupted  him  with  the  question  of 
"  How  be  had  gained  admittance  to  her  apartment  ?"  in  a  voice 
rendered  nearly  inarticulate  from  agitation.  She  had  recog- 
nised her  persecutor,  and,  in  addition  to  her  fears  of  being  alone 
with  him,  now  added  the  dread  of  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  should  her  husband  return. 

''  You  €annot  be  ignorant  that  your  own  attractions  have  in 
duced  my  endeavours  to  obtain  an  interview,  and  my  perseve- 
rance has  at  length  crowned  them  with  success.     You  must 
iiave  been  Ions'  aware  how  ardentlv  thi^!  interview  has  been  de-. 
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sired  by  me  ;  and  though  you  have  had  the  cruelty  to  deny  me 
a  voluntary  meeting",  I  trust  you  will  give  me  credit  for  the  ex- 
ertions which  have  thus  procured  me  a  pleasure  I  have  so  long 
solicited  in  vain." 

"  I  am  aware,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Langley,  *'  of  having  been 
at  various  times  insulted  by  your  addresses,  and  you  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  repulsed. 
Your  intrusion  here,  sir,  bespeaks  a  conduct  which  I  am  loath 
to  characterize  by  the  name  it  deserves." 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  this  is  being  too  severe.  In  the  street,  exposed 
to  the  public  gaze — I  could  account  for  the  coyness  which  re- 
pulsed me — but  here,  you  may  Hsten  to  me  in  safety." 

"  I  will  listen  to  nothing^  sir,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Langley  ; 
'*  these  are  my  apartments,  and  1  desire  the  free  occupation  of 
them." 

"  It  was  my  knowledge  that  they  were  yours  that  has  caused 
my  intrusion  into  them.  That  they  are  unworthy  of  you,  will 
be  your  own  fault  in  future,  if — " 

Mrs.  Langley  again  interrupted  him,  and  assuming  all  the 
courage  and  calmness  she  could  command,  she  said,  '*  Sir,  if 
1  have  hitherto  confined  my  attempts  at  extricating  myself  from 
undeserved  insult  to  requests  that  you  quit  my  apartments,  it 
is  because  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  any  exposition  that  may  be 
misinterpreted ;  I—" 

"  Nay,  hear  me,  at  any  rate.  Excuse  ffx)  for  saying,  that 
indeed  you  must  hear  me.  I  find  you  here  in  poor  apart- 
ments, quite  unworthy  of  you.  I  know,  from  my  inquiries,  the 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed,  and  I  come  to  offer  you  to 
ameliorate  it ;  nay,  to  make  it  splendid  in  the  comparison  with 
what  it  is  now." 

'^  What  have  I  done,  sir,  to  draw  down  this  insult  on  me  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Langley.  ''  If  any  information  you  have  received 
as  to  my  situation  can  have  induced  it,  your  information  has 
been  false  ;  and  I  know  not  what  right  you  had  to  make  either 
my  name  or  circumstances  the  subject  of  inquiry." 

"  Will  not  my  love,  my  admiration,  plead  my  excuse*—" 

**  Hold,  sir  !  insult  me  not  by  expressions,  which,  as  a  wife, 
it  is  criminal  for  me  to  permit ;  and  which,  were  it  other- 
wise, would  be  as  useless  as  they  are  displeasing  to  me." 

"  Wife  1"  exclaimed  Orville,  in  a  tone  of  doubt. 

"  Yes  sir,  and  as  such  I  intreat  you,  if  you  be  a  gentleman, 
to  quit  these  apartments,  and  avoid  the  chances  of  an  encoun- 
ter with  my  husband." 

Vol.  II.— 5 
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"Husband  !'*  again  repeated  Orville, in  the  same  tone  :  " If 
you  are  a  wife,  you  are  at  least  a  neglected  one — *' 

"  i/*  I  am  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Langley,  with  indignation  : 
''  That  I  am  a  wife,  let  my  indignation  convince  you  is  true. 
That  I  am  a  neglected  one,  let  the  ardent  affection  I  bear  a 
deserving  husband,  convince  you  is  false.  But  even  were  it 
otherwise,  I  trust  I  should  find  as  strong  a  cause  for  my  pre- 
sent indignation  in  female  virtue  alone,  as  I  now  find  while 
that  is  united  with  my  husband's  love,  and  my  contempt  for 
you." 

t)uring  this  conversation,  every  word  of  which  had  been 
overheard  by  the  Admiral,  his  eyes  had  been  gradually  opening 
to  the  deception  which  Lord  Orville  had  practised  upon  him 
with  regard  to  Forrester,  and,  trembling  with  indignation,  he 
could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from  bursting  into  the  room, 
and  exposing  such  base  hypocrisy  as  it  deserved.  With  this 
feeling  he  almost  forgot  the  awkward  predicament  in  which  he 
himself  was  placed  ;  but  on  the  mention  of  the  husband,  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  had  quite  as  much  to  dread  from  his  in- 
dignation at  appearances,  as  Orville  had  for  his  insulting  in- 
trusion. There  was,  however,  no  other  remedy  than  to  remain 
quietly  until  Lord  Orville  should  retreat,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  soon  be  the  case,  from  the  reception  he  had  met  with, 
and  then  make  the  best  apology  that  he  could  for  his  own 
situation. 

Lord  Orville,  however,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  misled,  perhaps,  by  the  reports  that  he  had  heard,  wanted 
the  tact  to  discriminate  between  the  really  virtuous  indignation 
of  the  woman  he  was  addressing,  and  that  assumed  anger  which 
80  many  of  the  sex  exhibit  under  similar  circumstances.  He 
therefore  most  pertinaciously  continued  his  addresses,  until 
Mrs.  Langley  insisted  on  his  quitting  the  room  instantly,  or  at 
all  personal  risk  she  threatened  to  raise  the  house. 

Lord  Orville,  whose  passions  had  become  the  more  inflamed 
by  her  opposition,  and  whose  admiration  of  her  beauty  had 
been  greatly  increased  during  this  interview,  felt  the  futility  of 
her  threat,  and  telling  her  that  any  application  to  the  bell  would 
be  useless,  from  his  having  contrived  to  get  every  body  out  of 
the  way,  seemed  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportu- 
nity that  Mrs.  Letsom  had  afforded  him.  Recollecting  the 
fortunate  result  of  his  perseverance  upon  former  occasions, 
and  still  miscalculating  the  character  he  had  to  deal  with,  he 
approached  Mrs.  Langley.  Alarmed  at  her  defenceless  situa- 
tion, she  entreated  him  by  every  thing  that  waa  honourable— 
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by  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  him,  to  quit  her  :  Lord  Orville, 
however,  seemed  determined  to  persist,  for  there  is  none  so 
unfeeling  and  merciless  as  the  sensualist  when  his  passions 
are  inflamed.  Perceiving  his  determination,  she  uttered  a 
scream,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  husband  !  where  are  you  in 
this  moment  of  my  peril !  have  I  none  to  rescue  me  ?"  At 
these  words  the  door  of  the  bed-room  was  violently  thrown  open, 
and  the  Admiral,  rushing  forward,  stood  between  her  and  her 
insulter,  with  his  amber-headed  cane  raised  over  the  head  of 
the  latter. 

"  Yes ;  you  have  me.'"  roared  out  the  Admiral ;  "  and  in 
such  a  cause,  the  vigour  of  youth  will  again  nerve  my  arm 
with  sufficient  strength  to  break  any  scoundrel's  head  that  dares 
lay  a  finger  on  a  defenceless  woman." 

Lord  Orville  and  Mrs.  Langley  were  equally  astonished  at 
the  apparition  of  the  Admiral ;  but  the  latter  uttered  an  ejacu- 
lation of  thanks  at  his  appearance,  and  instinctively  clung  to 
him  for  protection. 

Orville  in  a  moment  saw  all  his  mother's  schemes  overturned, 
and  the  impossibility  of  averting  the  consequences  of  the 
discovery.  Never,  however,  at  a  loss,  he  very  soon  recovered 
his  sang  froid  ;  and,  determining  to  brazen  it  out,  either 
affected,  or  gave  way  to,  a  natural  burst  of  laughter. 

"Fairly  hunted  out,  I  declare,"  exclaimed  he;  and  then, 
turning  with  a  satirical  air  to  Mrs.  Langley,  who,  in  spite  of 
her  evident  surprise,  he  supposed  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  Admiral's  concealment,  which  was  in  his  mind  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  suppositions  with  regard  to  her,  he  said, 
"  What,  ma'am  !  this  is  another  husband  ;  perhaps  you  have 
one  for  every  chamber.  Upon  my  word,  Admiral,  I  owe  you 
an  apology  ;  and  had  you  but  given  me  a  hint  of  your  presence, 
I  should  have  made  my  retreat  before." 

"  Insulting  man!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Langley. 

*'  D n  it,  my  Lord,  don't  put  me  in  a  passion  ;  are  you 

not  ashamed  to  use  rank  and  riches  to  insult  virtuous  poverty  ? 
Nay,  nay,  don't  tremble  so — he  shan't  hurt  you  now.  After 
all  it  seems  as  though  we  had  fought  and  bled  in  the  service  of 
our  country,  only  to  permit  these  scape-graces  to  pursue  their 
career  of  vice  in  peace  and  quietness. 

"  Poor,"  replied  Lord  Orville,  '^  because  she  would  not  listen 
to  me.  Virtuous,"  pursued  he,  with  a  sneer,  ''  because  yon 
were  in  that  chamber.  Madam,  I  take  my  leave,  and  shall  call 
at  some  more  convenient  season  to  make  my  apologie^^,  when 
*o  near  a  neighbour  may  render  it  more  convenient  io  reply  as 
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I  wish.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Admiral,  for  interrupting  your 
amour  i  at  your  age  it  is  unfair — but,  rest  assured,  in  my 
detail  of  this  adventure,  I  shall  not  forget  the  prominent  part 
played  by  the  correct  Admiral  Frankley ;"  and  so  saying,  with 
one  of  his  most  elegant  bows,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

The  whole  of  this  was  said  with  such  an  air  of  bravadoing 
nonchalance,  and  with  so  much  self-possession,  that  Lord  Or- 
ville  was  half  down  stairs,  humming  '^  hatti^  battil'"  before  the 
Admiral  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  exclaim  : 

"  What  a  d d  impudent  fellow  !    I  beg  your  pardon  for 

swearing,"  said  the  Admiral  ;  the  first  part  in  a  passion,  the 
last  mechanically,  as  though  he  was  speaking  to  Lady  Orville. 

*'  Admiral  Frankley  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Langley,  almost 
breathless  with  surprise,  and  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  doubt 
her  sense  of  hearing,  "  Did  I  hear  right  ?" 

''  I  dare  say  you  did — though  damme,  if  I  think  I  did.  What 
did  the  gentlemanly  rascal  say  ?" 

"He  called  you  Admiral  Frankley,  sir." 

"  Well ;  is  lying  so  common  that  it  becomes  extraordinary 
when  a  man  is  called  by  his  own  name  ?" 

Mrs.  Langley  almost  sank  to  the  ground  with  the  agitation 
which  this  confirmation  of  her  having  heard  aright,  occasioned. 
Leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair  for  support,  she  gazed  for  a 
moment  at  the  Admiral,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  seemed  ready 
to  faint. 

*'  Eh,  what — why  what's  the  matter  ?    D n  it,  don't  faint. 

Ma'am — I  don't  understand  it — here,  Mrs.  Landlady  !  Oh, 
curse  these  women,  what  the  devil  shall  I  do  ?"  And,  for  want 
of  any  thing  better,  he  began  to  fan  Mrs.  Langley  with  the 
broad-brimmed  low-crowned  hat  which  always  formed  a  part 
of  his  costume,  in  spite  of  all  Lady  Orville's  efforts  to  hu- 
manize him,  with  one  hand,  while  he  slapped  her  back  with 
no  very  great  degree  of  gentleness  with  the  other. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  sinking  on  her  knees,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  her  ;  "  Oh,  sir,— don't  you  know 
me  ?" 

"  Know  you  !  how  should  I  ? — Pray,  pray  get  up." 

"  Does  not  your  heart  tell  you  who  I  am  ?" 

«  No  ! — how  the  devil  should  it  ?— For  God's  sake  get  up — 
here's  a  cursed  scrape  !"  And  the  Admiral  really  for  a  mo- 
i^ent  began  to  think  himself  the  victim  of  some  plan  ;  when 
Mi-^.  Langley  pointed  to  the  picture,  nearly  unable  to  speaks 

"  W«;ll,  the  picture  ;  I  see  it." 

"  That,  «ir,  was  my  mother-—" 
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«  Well,  I've  no  doubt  it  was  j"  and  the  Admiral  was  edging 
towards  the  door. 

"  And  your  sister — " 

"Eh!"  exclaimed  the  Admiral,  almost  jumping  with  sur- 
prise, and  his  retrograde  movement  arrested  in  a  moment. 
"  My  sister !  what,  Fanny  !"  and,  gazing  intently  on  the  pic- 
ture, his  stern  features  relaxed,  and  a  tear  started  into  his 
eye,  as  the  gradual  recognition  of  one  who  had  once  been 
so  dear  to  him,  stole  over  his  mind.  "  And  so  it  is  I — and 
you  are — "  turning  to  Mrs.  Langley. 

"  Her  only  child ;  your  niece.  You  will  not  throw  me  from 
you?" 

"  Throw  you  from  me  !  Never. — Come  to  my  arms  ;  for 
I've  a  choking  something  in  my  throat  that  is  going  to  make 
a  fool  of  me,"  stammered  out  the  Admiral ;  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  uncle  and  niece  were  locked  in  a  close  embrace.  *'  And 
the  chubby-faced  boy  in  the  next  room  ?"  sobbed  out  the  Ad- 
miral— 

** Is  mine." 

"  And  mine — "  i*epeated  the  Admiral. 

At  this  moment  Lady  Orville's  insinuations  occurred 
to  his  memory  ;  and  connecting  themselves  with  the  scene 
which  had  just  passed,  and  the  sentiments  which  had  sctu- 
ated  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Letsom's,  began  to  rouse  suspicions 
of  his  niece's  correctness,  which  caused  the  heart  of  the  Ad- 
miral to  sink  within  him.  Gently,  therefore,  putting  Mrs. 
Langley  away  from  him,  he  began  to  hem,  and  to  cast  about 
in  his  mind  how  he  should  satisfy  himself.  His  niece  lookei 
at  him  uneasily  and  inquiringly. 

"  Well,  but  Fanny — is  your  name  Fanny  ?  your  moth-'r'« 
was — i  have  heard  strange  tales.  The  father  of  your-^oy? 
where  is  he  ?    your — your—" 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  you  have  heard  any  thing  against  my  hsband, 
he  has  been  belied,  li  was  he  who  soothed  my  pa-f**^'  **^* 
moments,  and  who  made  them  easy  by  promising  ^  "^^  P^^" 
tection.  There  is  not  a  more  affectionate  hee-'  ^^  *  i^ot^ 
generous  soul  in  the  world;  though  misfortune  "^^X "" 

"  D n  his  misfortunes.    If  he  is  a  gent^^^n  and  a  mao 

of  honour " 

''  That,  indeed,  he  is  both,"  said  Mrs.  I^^sley,  with  energy , 
"  and  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  huma-  bemgs." 

''  Then  forgive  me  my  suspicions. -'^^  come  agam  to  my 
arms,"  exclaimed  the  Admiral,  whil  J^Y  lig^^ed  up  his  rugged 
features  ;  and  he  was  in  the  act  o^^g^in  embracing  his  niece. 
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when  he  found  himself  roughly  seized  by  the  shoulder,  and 
compelled  by  a  violent  push  to  make  various  evolutions,  not 
remarkable  for  their  elegance,  till  his  involuntary  spin  was 
stopped  by  the  corner  of  the  room  ;  and  as  his  eyes  began  to 
resume  their  power  of  sight,  after  the  giddiness  which  the  sud- 
den whirl  had  occasioned,  he  beheld  Langley  standing  in  a 
threatening  attitude  between  him  and  his  niece. 

After  Langley  had  quitted  Orville,  some  circumstances  had 
occurred  that  had  increased  his  feelings  of  jealousy  with  re- 
gard to  his  vi^ife  ;  and  these  adding  bitterness  to  his  disap- 
pointment, he  determined  to  return  home  and  seek  some  ex- 
planation. The  Admiral's  and  Mrs.  Langley's  agitation  had 
been  too  great  for  them  to  hear  the  street  door  open.  Thus 
Langley  had  burst  in  upon  them  unawares,  and  had  acted  upon 
the  first  impulse  of  the  moment,  when  he  saw  a  stranger,  as 
he  thought,  in  such  close  contact  with  his  wife. 

"  Why,  Langley !  what  the  devil  ?  the  '  gentlest  of  human 
beings,'  indeed !" 

"  Admiral  Frankley !"  exclaimed  Langley  ;  though  without 
^ny  diminution  of  his  indignation — "  I  am  surprised  that  a 
niian  of  your  age — " 

x"  Should  spin  so  like  a  humming-top,''  interrupted  the  Ad- 
mihl.     ''  And  so  am  I,  cursedly  surprised." 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,  intrude  into  my  apartments  ?" 
'•'•  Oh,  my  dearest  Langley,  this  is  my  uncle,"  said  Mrs. 
Langley. 

"  Your  uncle  ?" 

"  Yes ;  whose  name  you  would  never  even  let  me  mention 
you." 
My  dearest  Langley  !  why,  where  is  Mr.  Roberts,  then  ?" 
jnq^^ed  the  Admiral,  now  quite  bewildered. 

SaWactory  explanations  were  now  given,  and  the  Admiral 
was  recced  beyond  measure  that  his  niece  should  have  chosen 
one  for\|.  husband  whom  he  had  been  so  much  inclined  to 
love  as  Lesley. 

The  grav^jjgpjjg^  ^^^  ^^^  introduced  ;  and  by  his  smiles 
seemed  to  Ptidpate  in  the  joy  of  his  parents. 

The  adveni^gg  q£  ^^le  day  were,  however,  as  yet  not  quite 
over ;  for,  in  th  ^j^g^  ^f  ^j^jg  general  rejoicing,  the  door  was 
quietly  opened,  au  ^  tall,  thin,  lanky-looking  person  entered, 
followed  by  two  iH-it^jng  gentry,  both  forming  a  complete 
contrast  m  shortness  a>^  stoutness  to  their  leader. 
"That,'  said  the  talIe\one,  "is  Mr.  Langley." 
Qsx  which  one  of  the  othVs^  producing  a  strip  of  paper,  and 
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approaching  Langley,  said — "  You  are  my  prisonef,  at  the 
suit  of  Mesurier  versus  Langley.' ' 

"  He  your  prisoner !  I'll  be  d d  if  he  is,"  roared  out  the 

Admiral ;  and,  looking  hard  at  the  person  who  had  first  entered, 
he  recognised  him  as  a  man  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Orville  to 
measure  him  for  the  clothes  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Coun- 
tess's humanizing  system,  and  to  take  his  instructions  for  hi& 
new  liveries.  This  long  person,  the  moment  he  saw  the  Ad- 
miral, who  was  expected  to  be  such  a  good  customer,  attempted 
a  retreat,  but  was  speedily  brought  back  by  the  skirts  of  his 
coat. 

"  How  dare  your  master  arrest  a  gentleman  ?'*  asked  the 
Admiral. 

"A  gentleman!"  exclaimed  the  tailor,  looking  round  the 
apartment. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Langley,  we've  no  time  to  wait ;  w^e 
have  no  objection  to  be  civil  and  indulge  you  with  a  coach,  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,"  said  the  head  bailiff. 

Langley,  confounded  between  shame  and  rage,  could  scarcely 
speak ;  and  was  much  obliged  by  the  Admiral's  preventing 
him. 

«  What's  the  amount  ?" 

"Fifty-four  pounds_^ten  shillings." 

"  I  have  not  so  much  about  me  ;  but  you'll  take  my  word 
for  it?" 

"  I'm  sorry,  sir,"  the  bailiff  was  beginning — 

•'  Not  take  my  word !  You  rascal,"  speaking  to  the  tailor, 
"  te'il  these  scoundrels  to  take  my  word." 

"  No  hard  words,  sir  ;  civility  is  the  soul  of  business,  sir," 
muttered  the  bailiff. 

The  tailor's  satellite  now  seemed  to  adopt  some  sudden  de- 
termination ;  and,  taking  the  Admiral  on  one  side,  made  a 
communication,  to  which  the  only  reply  he  received  was, 

"  Then  he;!  a  d d  rascal.     So  trundle' these  bailiffs  away, 

or  your  masttr  shall  never  put  another  stitch  into  a  piece  of 
broad  cloth  for  me  ;  and  I'll  pay  him  Mr.  Langley's  bill." 

This  assurance  of  payment,  and  the  Admiral's  anger,  soon 
cleared  the  room,  \)oth  of  tailor  and  the  bailiffs,  the  latter  of 
whom,  however,  received  their  "  civility  money,"  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Aduiral. 

It  was  tli°n  determined  that  none  should  yet  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  thfi  discovery  that  had  taken  place.  The  Ad- 
miral, as  usual,  had  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  had  just  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  was  determioed  to  put  it  in  execu- 
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tion.  He,  therefore,  quickly  took  his  leave  of  Mrs  Langley 
and  the  child  with  a  kiss,  and  of  Langley  with  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand  ;  leaving  them  both  happier  than  they  had  been 
since  their  marriage,  while  he  went  to  prepare  them  a  more 
suitable  residence. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

AN   ELOPEMENT. 

Such  hearts  as  theirs  were  never  pair'd  above j 
Ill-suited  to  each  other  ;  joined,  not  matched  j 
Some  sullen  influence,  a  foe  to  both, 
Has  wrought  this  fatal  marriage  to  undo  them. 

Nor  let  a  hostile  husband's  eyes  explore 

The  warring  passions,  and  tumultuous  thoughts, 

That  rage  within  thee,  and  destroy  thy  reason. 

Fair  Penitent^ 

There  is  scarcely  a  truer  adage  than  the  trite  one  of 
"  ce  n^est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,^^  or  one  of  more  general 
applicability  to  all  the  circumstances  of  life.  Indeed,  the 
"  premier  pas"  once  accomplished,  too  generally  leads  to  the 
adoption  of  the  ultra  principle  of  self-gratification  of  "  coute 
qui  coute. '^ 

The  first  movement  of  a  battle  is  almost  the  only  jaioment 
of  fear.  After  the  first  fire,  fear  is  lost  in  excitement,  and 
even  the  coward  becomes  daring  amid  the  clash  of  sivords,  the 
clatter  of  musketry,  and  the  roar  of  cannon.  In  tl)<3  perform- 
ance of  any  great  undertaking,  it  is  the  commei>iement  which 
requires  the  greatest  exertion  ;  once  begun,  ^t  is  astonishing 
how  easily  the  rest  foilov/s.  In  vice,  it  is  tte  first  step  that 
costs  the  conscience  the  severest  feeling.  Let  the  burglar,  the 
forger,  or  the  murderer  look  back  throug/i  his  career  of  guilt, 
and  he  will  recollect  experiencing  a  mcxe  bitter  feeling  of  re- 
pentance for  his  first,  perhaps  venial,  orror,  than  he  has  felt 
for  the  ultimate  deadlier  crime  which  has  brought  him  to  the 
gallows. 

It  is  rather  remarkaWe,  however,  in  tiiQ  history  of  human 
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feelings,  that  it  is  in  the  performance  of  good,  and  in  the  re- 
formation from  error,  that  this  adage  sliould  be  alone  inapplica- 
ble. In  these,  every  individual  step  requires  a  renewed  exertion 
equal  to  the  former  one.  It  is  mounting  instead  of  descending 
the  ladder  ;  and  it  is  only  a  continuance  of  labour,  and  a  fresh 
resolution,  that  carries  us  to  the  top  of  it,  through  a  series  of 
praiseworthy  conduct. 

"  Cen'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute'^  has,  however,  been 
more  generally  applied  to  the  frailty  of  the  fair,  than  as  the 
illustration  of  any  other  part  of  the  history  of  human  nature  ; 
and  certainly  no  saying  can  be  more  truly  to  the  point  than 
under  those  circumstances  which  lead  a  woman  from  the  first 
venial  trespass  beyond  the  strictly  prescribed  limits  of  female 
decorum,  to  that  ultimate  accomplishment  of  a  guilty  passion 
which  plunges  her  into  the  depths  of  misery  and  disgrace. 

A  woman's  only  safety  is  not  to  admit  the  passion  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  what  a  slight  exertion  will  exclude  the  entrance  of 
that  feeling,  which,  if  once  admitted,  requires  all  the  energies 
of  human  nature,  and  all  the  powers  of  human  reason,  to  drive 
it  from  the  heart  where  it  has  gained  an  ascendency  ;  and  to 
give  it  the  first  footing  is  to  give  it  this  ascendency.  The  heart 
that  does  not  yield  to  its  influence,  and  resists  to  the  end,  is  in 
general  broken  with  a  struggle  which  the  tenderness  of  human 
nature  is  not  fitted  to  endure. 

Our  readers  must  imagine  these  little  transgressional  epi- 
sodes of  moralizing  as  so  many  prologues  to  that  desultory  in- 
troduction of  our  dramatis  personae,  which  we  are  obliged  to 
adopt  to  keep  the  continuous  course  of  our  history ;  and  which, 
among  them,  will  be  so  dense  as  not  to  imagine  that  the  above 
observations must]necessarily  precede  something  in  thehistoiy  of 
Lady  Olivia  Tressel,  whom  we  left  scarcely  struggling  against 
the  passion  inspired  by  the  artful  and  heartless  Woodville  ; 
and  whom  we  are  doomed  to  find"  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
history  so  completely  given  up  to  the  violence  of  this  feel- 
ing, as  to  have  become  almost  lost  to  every  fear  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

We  have  elsewhere,  in  a  former  work,*  attempted  to  describe 
the  influence  of  a  guilty  passion  in  a  virtuous  bosom,  where 
principle  opposed  its  progress  in  every  stage ;  and  where,  in 
spite  of  that  opposiiion,  it  still  maintained  suflicient  ascendency 
to  create  the  misery,  ♦iough  it  could  not  overpower  the  virtue, 
of  an  amiable  woman.    If  such  a  feeling  could   exist  uu^QX 

*  TKe  Roue. 
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auch  circumstances,  with  how  much  force  must  it  act,  with  how 
much  greater  facility  must  it  make  its  progress,  in  a  heart  edu- 
cated only  to  the  decorums  of  society,  and  to  the  appearances 
of  the  world ;  and  where  there  was  no  other  principle  than 
auch  as  had  been  founded  in  the  decencies  and  ceremonies  of 
life.  These  forms  may  bind  the  cold  and  passionless  ;  but  they 
are  insufficient,  indeed,  to  preserve  a  passionate  heart,  like  that 
of  Lady  Olivia's,  from  the  errors  and  feelings  by  which  it  may 
be  misled. 

Woodville,  whose  senses  alone  were  engaged  in  his  amatory 
pursuits,  and  who  possessed  no  other  feelings  than  such  as 
arose  from  their  gratification,  was  unconscious  of  the  character 
of  the  woman  whose  heart  he  was  inspiring  with  a  passion 
of  which  his  own  heartlessness  had  no  conception.  His  former 
liaisons  had  been  in  general  broken  with  as  much  ease  as  they 
had  been  formed ;  indifference  had  succeeded  success  on  his 
part :  and  his  consequent  neglect,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  female 
pride,  had  generally  produced  the  same  result  on  the  other 
side.  But  with  Lady  Olivia  this  could  never  be  the  case.  In- 
difference formed  no  part  of  her  mercurial  composition ;  if  she 
loved,  she  loved  with  intensity ;  and  it  was  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  the  object,  that  could  prevent  her  hating  with 
the  same  vividness  of  feeling.  Lady  Olivia's  countenance 
was  no  hypocrite.  In  her  dark  eye  blazed  all  the  warmer 
passions  of  her  soul ;  and  her  lips  were  but  too  apt  to  give 
utterance  to  the  sentiments  which  it  inspired. 

Married  to  a  man  she  detested  ;  with  no  friend  with  whom 
she  could  sympathize  ;  oppressed  by  feelings  ungratified,  and 
passions  that  had  no  object ;  no  wonder  that  the  insidious  at- 
tentions and  apparent  sympathy  of  such  a  man  as  Woodville, 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  attract,  and  ultimately  mislead  her. 
When,  at  length,  the  word  love  unhappily  became  substituted 
for  that  of  friendship  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  Lady 
Olivia  gave  up  her  whole  soul  to  the  sentiment ;  Woodville's 
high-sounding  phrases  were  taken  by  her  for  the  expression  of 
real  feeling,  and  she  imagined  him  as  much  the  victim  to  an 
uncontrollable  passion  as  herself.  She  little  knew  that  it  was 
in  her  boudoir  alone  that  this  exhibition  of  feeling  existed  ;  she 
little  imagined  that  he  could  derive  the  same  enjoyment  now 
from  the  heartless  pleasures  of  society,  in  a  continued  round  of 
which  he  was  engaged ;  and  that  while  she  was  sitting  alone, 
absorbed  in  thoughts  of  him,  who  wa^  becoming  her  destiny, 
and  pondering  with  an  intensity  of  thought  upon  that  sacrifice 
of  character,  the  world,  and  ever/  thing  that  is  dear  in  it,  for 
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his  sake,  that  he  was  pursuing  his  customary  heartless  round 
of  amusement,  and  paying  his  attentions  indiscriminately, 
wherever  there  was  a  hope  of  a  pleasure,  or  the  chance  of  a 
gratified  vanity. 

Yet  such  was  the  case  ;  and  such  has  generally  been  the  case 
in  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  instances  in  which  woman  has 
sacrificed  so  much ;  and  man  has  gained  the  reputation  and 
the  disgrace  of  casting  the  woman  vvho  loved  him  out  of  the 
pale  of  society,  and  consigning  her  to  that  class  of  the  degraded 
of  her  sex,  for  whom 

E'en  the  merciful  have  no  mercy. 

Olivia's  early  passion  she  now  felt  to  have  been  the  love  of 
a  mere  girl,  who  did  not  understand  the  feeling.  It  had  been 
mixed  up  with  rosQs,  and  moonlight,  and  sonnets,  and  all  the 
love-sick  food  with  which  boys  and  girls  pamper  each  other 
into  ideas  that  lead  so  often  to  marriage,  and  so  frequently  to 
misery.  She  looked  back  upon  it  as  a  traveller,  while  leaning 
under  a  stately  palm  tree,  or  clinging  for  support  to  a  sturdy 
oak,  would  look  back  upon  the  reed  of  the  wilderness,  or  the 
rose  of  the  parterre.  And  Olivia,  indeed,  imagined  Wood- 
ville's  love  to  be  her  oak  amid  the  storm — her  palm  tree  amid 
the  wilderness  of  her  desolate  feelings.  She  thought,  be- 
lieving and  deceived,  as  so  many  thousands  have  been  before 
her,  and  will  be  after  her,  that  she  was  as  much  the  whole 
world  to  Woodville  as  her  heart  had  made  him  to  her  ;  and 
when  she  meditated  almost  to  madness  upon  the  sacrifice 
which  she  felt  herself  but  too  capable  of  making,  she  imagined 
that  it  was  a  sacrifice  that  hp  would  rejoice  i^n  making  also. 
Olivia  could  not  enter  into,  or  imagine,  Woodville's  compro- 
mising system  ;  and  though  her  principles  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  influence  of  overpowering  passion  and 
perpetual  temptation,  she  would  have  disdained  enjoying  the 
position  which  the  husband  she  betrayed  conferred  upon  her  ; 
and  despised  him  too  much  to  think  of  deceiving  him. 

A  judicious  friend  might  have  saved  such  a  woman  as  this  ; 
but  she  had  none  ;  and  the  bitter  feelings  with  which  she  re- 
garded her  mother,  and  the  want  of  principle  in  that  natural 
protector  and  adviser,  deprived  her  of  all  influence,  even  though 
she  only  attempted  to  inculcate  worldly  prudence. 

Whispers  were  already  abroad,  derogatory  to  her  fair  fame  as 
a  woman,  and  to  her  character  as  a  wife.  Initials  and  inuendoes, 
too  palpable  for  misconstruction,  began  to  appear  in  those 
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mfamous  periodicals  which  exist  only  as  the  panders  of  scandal, 
and  by  the  inroads  they  make  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life. 
Woodville  was  jested  with  upon  the  subject  by  the  heartless, 
who  are  the  only  ones  that  ever  do  jest  upon  such  a  subject ; 
and,  still  more  heartless  than  they,  he  denied  the  insinuation, 
while  a  smile  of  triumph,  upon  the  very  lips  that  uttered  the 
denial,  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  supposition.  How  many 
men  thus  "  damn  with  a  faint  denial"  the  character  of  a  woman 
quite  as  completely  as  they  could  by  an  open  boast  of  their 
success.  Coteries  of  the  rigid  censors,  or  censoresses,  of 
morals  began  to  be  held  at  the  different  parties  where  she  still 
appeared ;  cordial  shakes  of  the  hand  were  exchanged  for 
formal  bows  of  mere  recognition  ;  a  far  less  plentiful  supply  of 
cards  covered  the  hall  table,  in  Portland-place  ;  while  the 
drawing-rooms  were  no  longer  graced  by  its  greatest  ornaments. 

The  only  persons  who  appeared  to  be  insensible  to  this 
change  were  Mr.  and  Lady  Olivia  Tressel  themselves.  The 
former  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  true  enough  to  speak  can- 
didly to  him  on  the  subject ;  and  as  yet  there  was  none  who 
cared  enough  about  him,  good-naturedly  to  make  him  unhappy 
upon  tlie  subject ;  while  the  latter  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
one  object  to  notice,  or  to  care  about,  the  conduct  and  actions 
of  a  world  that  was  indifferent  to  her.  What  were  all  the 
ceremonies  of  life  to  her  whose  only  hope  was  in  one  object  ? 
what  signified  the  coldness  of  hundreds  to  her  who  only  looked 
for  a  reciprocal  warmth  of  feeling  in  one  ? 

Woodville,  who  looked  no  farther  than  the  gratification  of 
the  moment,  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  kind  of  passion  he  had 
inspired,  because  he  was  himself  incapable  of  such  a  feeling. 
His  principle  was  pleasure,  but  pleasure  With  as  little  trouble 
as  possible  ;  he  encouraged  no  passion  that  was  likely  to  make 
an  inroad  either  upon  his  heart  or  his  health.  He  had  never 
passed  a  sleepless  night  for  a  woman  in  his  life  ;  and  any  one 
who  had  created  him  a  moment's  pain,  or  given  him  any  other 
trouble  than  the  common  pleasures  of  the  pursuit,  would  have 
been  struck  out  of  his  memory  with  as  much  ease  as  the  memo- 
randum of  an  appointment  with  her  could  have  been  struck 
out  of  his  pocket-book. 

Could  he  have  known  the  sort  of  heart  that  Lady  Olivia  pos- 
sessed, his  calculating  selfishness  would  have  induced  him  to 
hjlve  forgone  the  pursuit.  But,  like  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  he 
had  thrown  a  flaming-brand  into  a  powder-mill,  unconscious  of 
the  danger,  and  unaware  of  the  explosion. 

That  fruition,  which  would  have  cooled  the  ardour  of  Wood- 
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ville,  was  only  an  additional  incentive  to  that  of  Lady  Olivia. 
The  world,  her  husband,  her  character,  her  ties,  all  sunk  into 
absolute  nothingness  in  comparison  with  his  love  ;  and  when 
Woodville  himself  felt  the  necessity  for  prudence,  and  begaj^ 
to  dread  an  expose,  of  which  he  could  not  help  being  the  joint 
victim  to  a  certain  extent,  she  could  scarcely  listen  with  pa 
tience  to  his  entreaties  for  circumspection  ;  and  submitted 
with  a  very  ill  grace  to  that  preservation  of  appearances  whicli 
lie  dictated  for  the  present.  Still,  as  he  founded  this  argument 
only  on  the  excess  of  his  love  for  her,  she  did  not  perceive 
that  it  actually  arose  from  a  diminution  of  his  passion,  and 
from  a  selfish  fear  of  the  consequences  ;  and  imagined,  there 
fore,  that  he  experienced  the  same  agony  at  this  temporary 
suspension  of  their  usual  intercourse,  which  prudence  pre- 
scribed, as  she  did  herself. 

For  three  days  this  prudent  conduct  had  been  sustained,  so 
far  as  only  seeing  Woodville  as  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  in  a 
morning  call,  and  avoiding  meeting  him  in  public.  But  Lady 
Olivia  found  that  she  could  not  bring  her  mind  to  endure  the 
tedium  of  society  without  him  ;  and  during  this  interval,  she 
was  denied  to  every  body  else,  and  in  the  solitude  of  her  bou 
doir,  gave  herself  wholly  up  to  thoughts  of  him.  In  these  three 
days  of  solitary  imaginings,  her  passion  made  a  greater  progresj-; 
than  ever.  Her  privation  of  Woodville's  society,  merely  out 
of  regard  to  a  formal  and  cold-hearted  world,  gave  her  a  greater 
contempt  and  hatred  for  this  world  than  she  had  felt  before  ^ 
Woodville's  absence  became  agony,  and  she  imagined  him  suf 
fering  under  the  same  feelings.  Her  husband's  presence, 
which  she  only  endured*at  those  hours  when  even  the  most  dis 
united  couples,  that  are  not  formally  separated,  meet,  became 
still  more  detestable  than  ever.  The  second  night  of  this  at- 
tempt at  prudence  was  passed  by  her  in  sleepless  agony,  in 
spite  of  all  the  narcotics  that  she  swallowed  to  procure  a  tem- 
porary oblivion.  If,  for  an  instant,  she  dozed,  Woodville  ap- 
peared in  her  dreams,  either  pale  with  suffering  at  this  violence 
done  to  their  mutual  loves,  or,  seduced  from  his  allegiance 
to  her,  by  the  temptations  of  some  rival.  From  sleep,  and 
dreams  such  as  these,  she  awoke  only  the  more  feverish,  and 
during  the  whole  day  her  mind  dwelt  upon  her  situation  vi^ith 
such  intensity,  that,  losing  sight  of  every  thing  but  her  feehngs 
for  Woodville,  and  her  separation  from  him,  she  determined 
upon  some  desperate  step,  which  should  at  once  give  Wood- 
ville a  decided  proof  of  her  love,  and  render  this  preservation 
of  appearances  no  longer  necessarv. 
Vol.  H.— 6 
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This  had  been  the  first  day  that  Woodville  had  not  c&lied  ; 
and  her  imagination  pictured  a  thousand  accidents  and  illnesses 
that  had  prevented  his  usual  visit. 

The  state  of  unnatural  excitement  which  had  led  to  this  de- 
termination, and  which  was  increased  by  its  adoption,  scarcely 
permitted  her  to  think,  much  less  to  know  what  she  was  about, 
and  deprived  her  of  all  power  to  regulate  her  actions.  She 
watched  the  fading  daylight  with  impatience,  and  hailed  the 
darkness  of  the  evening  as  the  harbinger  of  her  liberty. 
Without  changmg  the  hat  with  which  she  had  been  sitting,  she 
hastily  threw  on  her  cloak,  and  huri-ying  down  the  stairs,  which 
were  at  this  hour  deserted  by  the  servants,  she  passed  the 
porter,  who  was  asleep  in  the  hall,  unperceived,  and  made  her 
way  into  the  street. 

At  the  first  stand  that  presented  itself,  Lady  Olivia  called 
the  first  hackney-coach  she  had  ever  entered  in  her  life,  and, 
directing  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ville in  Bruton-street,  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  reflections  which  forced  themselves  into 
her  mind. 

The  die  was  cast ;  she  had  shut  the  door  between  herself* 
and  society  for  ever ;  she  had  crossed  the  Rubicon  over  which 
there  was  no  repassing  ;  she  knew  that  she  was  giving  up  cha- 
racter, splendour,  power ;  and  this  devoted  woman  felt  rather 
a  glory  than  a  shame  in  the  sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE    RESULT. 

Sometimes  she  comes  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  sides  as  he  lays  asleep ; 
And  then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Shakspeare. 

Thus  torn,  defaced,  and  wretched  as  I  seem, 
Still  I  have  something  of  Sciolto's  virtue. 

I  have  more  real  anguish  in  my  heart, 
Than  all  that  pedant  discipline  e'er  knew. 

Fair  Penitent. 

Whether  the  difference  between  the  feelings  and  actions 
of  a  man  and  woman  under  the  same  circumstances  arises 
from  their  orij^inal  nature  or  their  education,  we  must  leave 
to  philosophers  to  determine.  That  the  difference  exists  there 
is  no  doubt : 

'Tis  true  'tis  pity — and  pity  'tis  'tis  true. 

but  we  can  only  say  such  things  are.  We  can  only  describe, 
because  we  only  know,  the  effects ;  and  we  must  leave  the 
causes  to  deeper  thinkers  than  ourselves,  and  to  graver  pages 
than  those  of  a  novel.  Our  glance  only  sweeps  over  its  sur- 
face, and  our  readers  must  therefore  be  content  with  the  su- 
perficies of  society. 

At  about  the  same  moment  that  Lady  Olivia,  deserting  her 
splendid  mansion,  turning  her  back  upon  the  elegancies  and 
luxuries  of  high  life,  and  forsaking  fame,  fortune,  character, 
and  all  that  is  generally  dearest  to  woman,  for  the  sake  of  one 
feeling,  which  absorbed  her  whole  soul ;  the  heartless  object 
of  this  passion  was  coolly  pouring  out  libations  of  burgundy 
to  the  success  of  a  new  danseuse,  who  had  just  astonished  the 
fashionable  world  with  her  pirouettes  and  entrechats;  and  en- 
joying himself  at  one  of  those  "  oUa  podrida"  parties  which 
were  in  general  assembled  around  the  table  of  our  friend  Las- 
celles  ;  yvho  by  this  time  had  made  a  tremendous  inroad  into 
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Jiis  once  splendid  fortune,  sad  havoc  in  an  excellent  consti 
tution,  and  a  rapid  stride  in  the  road  to  ruin. 

It  was  but  seldom  that  the  elegant  Woodville  joined  these 
'"  partis  fines  ;^''  but  now  and  then  he  found  their  contrast  a  re- 
lief from  those  entertainments  afforded  by  more  formal  dinner- 
givers  ;  and  the  liberty  he  felt  in  being  freed  from  what  he  had 
already  begun  to  consider  the  thraldom  of  Lady  Ohvia,  had 
given  him  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  that  seemed  to  require  a  greater 
license  of  wine  and  words  than  he  could  indulge  in  more  select 
society.  The  fact  was,  that  during  the  three  days  spent  by  Lady 
Olivia  in  such  a  storm  of  contending  feelings  that  the  agony 
of  one  hour  was  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  next,  and  in 
which  she  had  brooded  over  her  ill-fated  passion  until  it  be- 
came madness  ;  an<1  while  she  imagined  her  lover  enduring  the 
same  sufferings,  Woodville  had  been  resuming  his  usual  avo- 
cations, which  the  temporary  absorption  of  his  time  by  his  at- 
tentions to  L'ldy  Ohvia  had  interrupted. 

A  ^^  parti  fine'''  is  one  of  those  expressions  which  we  use  for 
things  which  we  are  ashamed  to  speak  of  m  plain  English. 
(t  is  a  society  to  which  men  of  doubtful  character,  and  women 
of  no  character  at  all,  or  who  are  at  least  careless  of  it,  are 
admitted  to  the  association  of  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  Vi^ho 
despise  them  in  the  midst  of  their  famiharity. 

The  dinner  of  the  day  was  given  by  Lascelles,  both  in 
honour  of  the  new  danseuse,  as  well  as  of  the  induction  of  lis 
latinizing  friend  Harry  Vaux  to  the  living  which  had  been  pro- 
mised ever  since  they  had  parted  at  college.  News  had  ar- 
rived a  few  days  before  of  the  death  of  the  incumbent ;  and 
the  letter  announcmg  the  intelligence  had  been  brought  by  the 
curate,  who  had  for  many  years  performed  all  the  duties  of  the 
pulpit,  which  had  then  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
vicar.  This  reverend  gentleman  had  brought  a  strong  recom- 
mendation, and  an  earnest  request,  from  one  of  Lascelles's 
late  guardians,  that  he  might  succeed  to  the  vacant  hving. 
This  request  was  backed  by  testimonials  of  the  excellent  and 
Christian-like  conduct  of  the  worthy  curate,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  signed  by  every  individual  in  the  parish  ;  and  ac- 
companied by  a  modest  letter  of  his  own,  settmg  forth,  not  his 
merits,  but  his  wants  ;  not  his  virtues,  but  his  numerous  family ; 
and  humbly  entreating  the  attention  of  Lascelles  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  friends  and  flock,  and  petitioning  that,  at 
any  rate,  he  might  not  be  removed  from  a  spot  where,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  he  had  been  the  humble  instrument  of 
good.     At  the  moment  of  this  arrival,  Lascelles  and  Vans 
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were  lounging  over  a  late  breakfast,  and  endeavouring  by 
means  of  savoury  viands  to  tempt  appetites  which  had  been 
palled  by  the  debauch  of  the  previous  evening. 

*' You're  a  lucky  fellow,  Vaux,"  said  Lascelles,  throwing 

his  guardian's  letter  across  the  table  ;  "  the  vicar  of is 

dead,  and  you  are  a  parson  of  eight  hundred  a  year.  But 
what  is  this  brobdignag  letter  about  ?  Zounds,  here's  all  the 
parish  petitioning  for  the  curate ;"  and  Lascelles  seemed  to 
ponder,  while  Vaux,  hastily  swallowing  an  anchovy,  awaited 
his  next  words  with  some  little  anxiety.  "  Well,  come,  we  can 
settle  that.  You  are  not  very  fit  for  the  duties  of  a  vicar  : 
and,  besides,  I  can't  spare  you  :  so  you  shall  have  the  living, 
and  retain  the  curate,  doubling  the  poor  devil's  salary,  for  the 
sake  of  his  ten  children.  You  may  raise  the  tithes,  and  then 
it  will  not  deteriorate  the  living." 

"  Curat  reponi  deterioribus — Horace,"  exclaimed  Vaux. 
whose  senses  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  nightly  orgies. 

The  living  was  thus  decided,  and  the  poor  curate  dismissed 
back  to  his  duties,  content  with  the  increase  of  his  former 
salary,  and  with  his  non-removal ;  as  he  had  hardly  dared  to 
hope,  with  his  more  sanguine  friends,  for  the  living  itself. 

"Come,  Vaux,  we  must  have  a  dinner  upon  this,"  said 
Lascelles  ;  and  accordingly  a  dinner  was  given  to  celebrate  the 
two  events,  of  the  appearance  of  the  new  danseuse,  with  whom 
a  lordly  friend  had  formed  a  continental  friendship,  and  had 
given  her  an  introduction  to  Lascelles,  on  her  coming  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  Vaux's  succession  to  the  living. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  danseuse,  and  one  of  those 
elderly,  snuffy  gentlewomen  who  usually  travel  in  the  com- 
pany of  artistes  of  this  stamp,  under  the  title  of  "  ma  mere,'' 
or  "  ma  tante,"  for  the  preservation  of  their  propriety,  and 
their  pearls.  The  only  other  females  present  were,  an 
'^entretcnue^^  of  a  noble  peer,  who  mistook  impudence  and 
effrontery  for  elegance  and  ease,  and  who  laughed  at  what  she 
called  draggle-tailed  virtue  that  waded  through  the  mud  on 
foot,  while  she  triumphantly  splashed  its  professors  in  her  dash- 
ing chariot ;  and  a  divorcee,  who  was  forced  by  her  companion 
into  the  party,  where  she  sat  with  the  face  of  a  Magdalen,  pale, 
silent,  and  thoughtful,  shrinking  from  the  rude  gaze  of  the 
party,  and  sickening  at  the  boisterous  mirth  which  seemed  a 
mockery  to  the  sadness  of  her  own  heart. 

This  table,  in  point  of  conversation,  was  a  Tower  of  Babel 
in  miniature  ;  a  hodge-podge  of  broken  English,  French,  and 
Italian  ;  neither  of  them  in  some  instances  at  all  conspicuouF 
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tbr  their  purity,  either  in  expression  or  sentiment ;  while  VaUx> 
latin  bowled  in  periodically,  like  a  great  gun  in  the  clatter  ol 
musketry. 

,.  Such  was  the  party  in  which  Woodville  was  passing  an 
evening,  so  differently  spent  by  Lady  Olivia  for  his  sake  ;  and 
in  which  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  almost  made  up  for  the 
absence  of  Langley,  whose  chair  was  vacant,  and  "  couvert" 
unoccupied  ;  for  it  was  to  this  dinner  that  he  had  sent  his  ex- 
cuses on  the  day  on  which  the  eclaircissement  had  taken  place 
between  his  wife  and  her  uncle. 

Men  should  always  be  present ;  for  their  characters  and  con- 
cerns  are  never  safe,  even  with  their  friends.  There  is  always 
a  good  Mrs.  Candour,  a  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  or  a  Lady 
Sneer  well,  to  hint  at  ruin,  anticipate  a  misfortune,  or  predict 
a  faux  pas,  or  a  failure  ;  and  poor  Langley's  circumstances 
were  commented  on  pretty  freely. 

"Oh,  he's  going  down  rapidly,"  said  one,  "and  looks 
cursed  seedy." 

"  Yet  his  humour  and  genius  are  as  great  as  ever,"  observed 
Woodville. 

"Cerla  sede  manet ;  humor  et  in  genas — Horace,"  said 
Vaux. 

"  Well,"  said  Lascelles,  "  he's  a  good  fellow,  after  all ;  and 
as  to  the  old  huncks  that  has  got  his  fortune,  I  wish  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  he  has  made  me  pay  him  sixteen  per 
cent,  for  tlie  last  five  thousand  that  I  borrowed  from  the  Shy- 
lock,  to  pay  my  losses  upon  that  cursed  Irish  pony  race  at  the 
Curragh." 

''^Pone  sub  curru,'^-  muttered  Vaux. 

''  By-the-by,  Vaux,  your  induction  sermon  shall  be  against 
usury,"  continued  Lascelles;  '"-and  you  shall  prove  to  your 
parishioners  that  the  greatest  Jews  in  this  land  are  the  Chris- 
tians. It  will  do  your  flock  good,  and  prevent  their  being 
fleeced." 

This  produced  a  general  laugh  from  those  who  always 
laUgh  at  their  host's  jokes ;  the  French  girl  raised  her  eye- 
brows and  her  shoulders;  and  *'•  ma  tante"  took  a  pinch  of 
rappee. 

"  Your  patron  is  jocose,"  observed  one  of  the  guests. 

''^Jocose  Maecenas,"  answered  Vaux. 

'^  Ah,  oui,  la  belle  Florence.  J'y  ai  danse  beaucoup— oli 
beaucoup,  Monsieur,"  said  Mademoiselle. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  oui,"  echoed  ma  tante. 

*•  Je  ine  ^ouviens  de  vous  avoir  vu ;  et  me  trouvais  (ojt 
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enchanle  d  un  pas  seul  que  vous  avez  donne."  said  Woodville.; 
who  was  getting  up  a  liaison  with  the  danseuse. 

"  Et  vous  y  avez  un  Ministre  qui  aime  Topera,  beaucoup^ 
oh  beaucoup,  Monsieur." 

"  Oh  mon  Dieu,  oui,"  again  echoed  ma  tante. 

^'' Opera  vehemente  minister — Horace,"  interrupted  Vaux. 

**  What  1"  exclaimed  the  entretenue,  in  any  thing  rather 
than  the  sotto  voce  of  a  lady ;  "  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Mrs.  Beaufort  is  handsome  ?  why,  look  at  her  large  eyes — and 
then  her  complexion  is  covered  with  pimples." 

'•''Pimplea  dulcis — Horace  again,"  said  Vaux. 

''  Capital  hock  this,  Lascelles,  and  quite  in  right  order." 

•'  Rectius  hoc  est." 

The  wine  had  by  this  time  taken  effect  upon  some  of  the 
party.  The  danseuse  and  her  companion,  who  had  never  been 
in  England  before,  again  raised  their  eyebrows  and  shoulder^ 
with  astonishment ;  and  were  evidently  delighted  when  the 
entretenue,  upon  whom  the  champaign  had  likewise  operated? 
not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  her  faculties  or  politeness,  made 
a  motion  to  retire.  The  old  adage  of  ^'  in  vino  veritas^^  is 
oever  so  well  exemplified  as  in  the  really  vulgar  "  would-be" 
genteel.  It  throws  off  the  mask  at  once,  and  out  pops  the 
real  character  with  the  force  that  a  spring  toy  bursts  from  its 
confinement,  when  the  lid  of  the  box  which  compresses  and 
conceals  it  is  removed.  It  was  thus  with  this  female ;  low- 
born and  vulgar  by  nature,  her  beauty  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tions, which  had  placed  her  in  a  situation,  in  which,  because 
she  enjoyed  the  luxuries,  she  thought  she  could  imitate  the  air3 
of  a  fine  lady ;  which,  in  her  ideas,  consisted  in  ^insolence, 
effrontery,  fine  clothes,  and  fine  words.  But,  unable  to 
restrain  her  natural  propensities,  champaign  produced  the 
same  effect  upon  her  in  May-fair  as  gin  did  upon  her  humbler 
prototype  in  Billingsgate.  And  yet  this  was  the  companion 
of  a  nobleman,  and  preferred  by  him  to  the  elegant  and  ac- 
complished mistress  of  his  house  and  family. 

"  A  fine  woman  ;  but  a  little  gone,  by  G — ,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  turf  guests  of  Lascelles. 

"  No  such  thing ;  an  odious  libel  upon  the  fair  ;"  retorted 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  most  attentive  to  her. 

''  Odium  que  libellis.^^ 

•'  Speak  of  the  ladies  with  decorum,"  said  another. 

"  Vel  cum  decorum — Horace,"  hiccoughed  Vaux. 

*•'  Come,  Lascelles,  let's  be  off  to  C- 's ;  we  have  enoqgli 
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of  wine  and  Venus,  so   now  for  the  dice,"   cried  a  noted 
gambler  who  had  won  thousands  of  Lascelles's  money. 

"  Venus  arbitrium  dicet  bibendus." 

Woodville,  who  had  become  tired  of  the  set,  and  was  anxioufc 
to  start  on  his  round  of  evening  parties,  had  just  been  answered 
that  his  carriage  was  nol  come,  when  a  servant  came  into  the 
room,  and  presented  him  with  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  upon 
a  silver  salver. 

The  contents  of  this  note  were  so  rudely  written  in  pencil, 
that  Woodville  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  decipher  them.  When, 
however,  he  saw  the  well-known  initials  of  "O.T."  at  the 
bottom,  and  read  the  words  "  1  am  here— come  directly," 
written  above  them,  his  heart  smote  him,  not  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  conduct,  but  with  that  sort  of  presentiment  which 
sometimes  predicts  to  our  inward  self  some  personal  evil. 

"  Does  any  body  wait  ?"  asked  he,  half- whispering. 

"At  the  door,  sir,"  answered  the  servant,  in  the  same  low 
tone. 

"  A  woman !  a  woman !"  was  whispered  round  the  table. 
Even  at  this  moment  his  wretched  vanity  produced  a  smile 
upon  the  features  of  Woodville  as  this  insinuation  struck  upon 
his  ear;  and  away  went  this  "  Homme  d  bonnes  fortunes,"  to 
see  the  effects  of  them. 

Woodville  not  seeing  the  blazing  lamps  of  the  dashing  vis-a- 
vis in  which  Lady  Olivia  generally  moved  about  at  night,  asked 
where  the  carriage  was.  '^  The  lady  is  in  a  hackney-coach, 
sir." 

"A  hackney-coach!"  repeated  Woodville,  his  heart  mis 
giving  him  ;  ''  very  extraordinary  !" 

As  the  [lall-door  opened,  a  rush  of  wind  and  rain  made  hint 
recoil,  and  desire  the  servant  to  wrap  his  cloak  around  him. 
His  person  thus  fortified  against  the  effects  of  the  weather,  he 
picked  his  way  over  the  pavement,  to  the  wretched  hackney  in 
which  Lady  Ohvia  was  waiting  in  all  the  tortures  of  suspense 
and  impatience. 

On  taking  the  coach  she  had  driven  directly  to  Woodville's 
door,  and  on  being  informed  that  he  was  dining  out — a  piece 
of  information  which  came  with  chilhng  sensation  upon  her 
agitated  feelings,  she  sent  for  his  own  man  ;  who,  deceived  by 
the  hackney-coach,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  her  face  wa- 
concealed,  not  knowing  Lady  Olivia,  atfirst  refused  to  tell  where 
Woodville  was  dining  ;  but  judging  by  her  voice  that  she  was 
young,  and  the  brightness  of  her  eyes  not  being  concealed  by 
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hei-  cloak,  he  thought,  as  his  master  was  dining  at  bachelor's, 
that  ihere  could  be  no  harnri  in  giving  the  information. 

''  Good  God  !  Lady  Olivia,"  exclaimed  Woodville,  in  atone 
in  which  anger  was  quite  as  predominant  as  surprise,  as  he 
thrust  the  officious  servant  on  one  side  and  leaped  into  the 
coach  ;  anxious  both  to  get  out  of  the  pelting  rain,  and  to 
prevent  an  expose. 

"  Oh,  tha  .k  Heaven!  thank  Heaven!  you  are  here,"  an- 
swered Lady  Olivia,  halfshriekmgly. 

'•  Where  shall  T  drive,"  said  Woodville,  half-distracted,  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  do. 

"  Where  you  will — where  you  please — Woodville — I  am 
yours— -yours  only,  and  for  ever."  i 

"  Drive  on  to  Park  Lane,"  cried  out  Woodville ;  and,  as 
almost  in  a  passion  he  drew  up  the  jziasses  to  prevent  the  im- 
pertinent observations  which  he  perceived  the  scene  attracted 
from  the  servants,  the  coach  moved  on. 

'''  Oh,  Woodville  !"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  and  guilty  Lady 
Olivia,  '•  Thank  God!  thank  God  !  I  am  wuh  you  ;"  and  she 
threw  herself  on  Woo  ville's  bosom,  and  sobbed  violently  and 
convulsively. 

Woodville,  in  spite  of  her  agitation  and  distress,  felt  him- 
self too  selfishly  interested  to  sooth  her  with  the  tenderness 
her  situation  required  ;  nc»r  could  he  sufficiently  comnjand  him- 
self, as  usual,  to  imitate  the  passion  he  did  not  feel, 

'•  How  came  you  here,  and  in  such  a  vehicle,"  askerl  he,  in  a 
voice,  the  tone  of  which  would  have  made  her  shudder,  had  not 
her  extreme  agitation  prevented  her  from  observing  it. 

"  I  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  Woodville — I  am  yours — all 
yours — your  own  Olivia,"  sobbed  Lady  Olivia,  *'  m  spite  of  the 
cold  and  heartless  vvorld — ol>  such  a  three  days — it  was  too 
much,"  and  with  a  voice  enfre  coupe  (we  have  no  English 
word  to  express  that  interruption  created  by  internal  agonies,) 
she  detailed  those  feelings  which  had  led  to  tlic  desperate  step 
she  had  taken,  of  deserting  her  home. 

During  this  period,  Woodville  was  entirely  occupied  by  his 
own  selfish  fears  of  the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  step. 
The  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Comm<«n  Pleas  appeared 
to  his  imagination  in  full  array  against  him ;  his  ears  seemed 
to  tingle  with  the  cutting  sarcasms  of  Brougham,  and  the  vivid 
pictures  f)f  conjucjal  infidelity  drawn  by  Charles  Phillips  ;  while 
a  verdict  with  ten  thousand  pounds  damages  seemed  to  stare 
him  in  the  face,  written  in  large  characters  on  the  back  of  the 
coach. 
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As  these  thoughts  revolved  quickly  in  his  mind,  he  could 
almost  have  curbed  the  object  that  had  incurred  the  danger  oi 
their  realization,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  the  word  "  impru- 
dent," burst  from  his  lips 

Had  a  serpent  stung  her.  Lady  Olivia  could  not  have  re- 
coiled with  more  horror  from  its  sting  than  she  did  from  the 
bosom  of  Woodville,  -is  this  word  struck  her  ear,  uttered  by 
the  man  for  whom  she  had  braved  all — for  whom  she  had  for- 
saken all. 

Her  tears  seemed  to  be  scorched  up  at  their  source,  and  to 
dry  suddenly  on  her  cheeks,  as,  breathless,  she  repeated  the 
word.  She  gazed  intensely  on  the  countenance  of  Woodville, 
with  a  glaring  eye,  that  sought  to  penetrate  the  darkness  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  her  compa- 
nion in  that  darkness. 

''''  And  is  it  you."  uttered,  m-  rather  breathed  Lady  Olivia,  in 
a  whisper  which  seemed  to  tna  ear  of  Woodville  louder  than 
her  loudest  tones  ,  *^  [sit  you  who  talk  of  prudence?  you,  for 
whom  I  have  done  this — you  who  have  driven  me  to  madness, 
and  who  have  plunyed  me  duwn  the  precipice,  on  the  brink  of 
which  others  had  placed  nie,  but  which  I  should  have  escaped 
but  for  your  helping  hand!" 

During  this  speech,  Woodville,  who,  by  the  glare  of  the 
lamps  as  they  passed  and  momentarily  lighted  up  the  coach, 
had  cauaht  glimpses  of  her  glazed  eye  ami  pale  countenance, 
the  features  of  which  seemed  set  in  the  rigidity  of  marble, 
became  alarmed,  -md  aviempted  to  sooth  her. 

"■  But,  Lady  Olivia — dear  Lady  Olivia,  1  have  no  wish  but 
for  your  good." 

"  My  good  !"  repeated  she,  mechanically,  *'  my  good  !" 

"  Yes,  dear  Olivia,  consider  the  consequences,  the  world  T' 

"  Consequences!"  repeated  she  in  the  same  tone — "  conse- 
quences!" and  talking  to  herself  as  though  she  were  alone, 
"  and  he  talks  of  consequences,  while  I  have  forgotten  the 
crime  ;  character,  home,  name,  country,  I  have  all  resigned — 
and  HE  talks  of  cor»sequpnces  ! — the  world — the  heartless 
world  ! — that  I  have  despised  for  him — that  I  have  rejected  for 
him — and  he  talks  of  the  world  !" 

"Nay,  Lady  Olivia,  calm  yourself,"  pursued  Woodville, 
more  alarmed  by  this  frightful  quietude,  than  by  any  violence 
of  passion  she  could  exhibit. 

<•'  Cahn  !  I  am  calm.  Mr.  Woodville." 

It  was  in  vain  that  -Vo  ivdle  now  exerted  all  the  tenderness 
he  could  assume.     His  first  word  had  shot  like  an  ice-bolt 
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through  her  heart ;  and  though  it  outwardly  appeared  to  have 
calmed  the  violence  of  her  passions,  it  seemed  to  have  pain- 
fully increased  the  power  of  her  penetration.  The  character 
of  VVoodville — or  the  man  she  had  loved  to  madness — the  man 
for  whom  she  had  resigned  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  her 
sex,  appeared  suddenly  to  her  in  all  its  native  and  acquired 
heartlessness.  Not  all  the  tenderness  of  his  tones,  not  all  the 
honey  of  his  words,  could  disguise  the  fact  of  his  selfishness ; 
his  hypocrisy  had. started  suddenly  into  existence,  and,  hke 
Banquo's  ghost,  remained  to  taunt  her  with  the  greatness  of 
her  crime,  as  well  as  with  its  uselessness. 

She  now  listened  to  him  in  silence,  as  though  she  would  see 
liow  far  his  selfishness  would  lead  him  ;  till  he,  deceived  by 
her  coolness,  ventured  again  to  talk  of  the  ulterior  conse- 
quences of  the  step  she  had  taken  to  both  of  them,  and  pro-r 
posed  her  return. 

She  had  sat  with  the  stillness  of  a  statue,  but  though  all  was 
still  without,  the  mischief  was  not  idle  Avithin.  Though  the 
apex  of  iEtnais  quiet  and  calm,  the  fire  does  not  burn  with 
less  violence  under  the  surface  of  the  mountain.  A  slight 
shudder  was  manifest  at  this  proposal  to  return  ;  and  she  again 
said,  or  rather  breathed,  "  Return — yes — yes — return — cer- 
tainly— return  ;"  and  she  suddenly  and  convulsively  pulled  the 
check  string. 

•'  Now  that's  my  good — kind  Lady  Olivia,  and  your  VVood- 
ville  will  never  be  ungrateful." 

As  the  coachman  opened  the  door,  Wocdville  would  have 
ordered  him  to  drive  in  the  direction  of  Portland-place,  but 
Lady  Olivia,  keeping  back  the  door  with  her  hand,  motioned 
him  to  quit  the  coach  ;  Woodville  hesitated,  and  would  have 
argued. 

"Leave  me,  Woodville — leave  me,  Mr.  Woodville." 

"  I  cannot — I  dare  not ;  let  me  see  you  near  your  ovvn 
house." 

"  Leave  me,  I  say  ;  I  insist— I  will  be  left." 

••  But  will  you  promise  me  to  go  home?"  said  Woodville^ 
who  saw  resistance  to  her  will  to  be  useless,  and  who  thought 
he  might  follow  the  coach  to  see  her  in  safety,  though,  even  at 
this  moment,  the  inclemency  of  the  night  was  not  without  its 
influence  on  the  selfishness  of  his  personal  feelings. 

"  Home ! — yes — I  will  go  home  !  Away,  sir,  touch  me 
not ;"  and  she  recoiled  from  a  half-proffered  embrace  with  the 
same  disgust  that  she  would  have  done  from  the  slime  of  some 
venomous  reptile. 
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"But  to-morrow,  Lady  Olivia — to-morrow  I  may  see  you?" 
asked  Woodville. 

i«  Yes — yes,"  answered  she,  emphatically;  "  to-morrow  yoi? 
shall  see  me."  An  impatient  motion  of  her  hand  now  hurried 
his  departure,  and  he  quitted  the  coach. 

As  the  coachman  put  up  the  steps,  and  closed  the  door, 
Lady  OHvia  said : 

"Drive  fast — fast — very  fast ;"  and  in  obeying  these  orders 
lie  soon  baffled  Woodville's  attempts  to  follow  the  coach. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  family  in  Portland-place  was  not  in 
the  most  tranquil  state. 

Lady  Olivia's  woman  having  occasion  to  speak  to  her,  and 
not  finding  her  in  the  boudoir,  knowing  there  was  no  company, 
sought  her  in  the  drawing-rooms.  These  being  deserted,  she 
ventured  into  the  library,  where  Mr.  Tressel  was  brooding 
over  his  domestic  misfortunes  and  his  wife's  extravagances  in 
solitude.  Disturbed  by  the  intrusion,  he  angrily  demanded 
the  cause.  ''  I  thought  my  lady  might  be  here,"  pertly  an- 
swered Mrs.  Venner. 

"  Here !  how  should  she  be  here  ?"  exclaimed  Tressel,  in  a 
voice  which  half-frightened  even  Mrs.  Venner ;  and  a  lady's 
maid  is  seldom  frightened  by  any  husband  who  is  disliked  by 
her  mistress. 

"  Why,  sir,  my  lady  is  not  in  her  boudoir,  nor  in  the  draw 
ing-rooms — " 

"  Well  then,  she's  gone  out,  I  suppose." 
"  Oh  dear  no,  sir  ;  my  lady  did  not  order  her  carriage  this 
evening  at  all,  sir." 

"  Not  order  her  carriage !  you  must  be  mistaken,"  ex- 
claimed Tressel,  and  ringing  the  bell  violently,  he  desired  his 
man  to  see  if  Lady  Olivia's  coachman  was  in  the  house.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Venner  ran  again  into  the  boudoir,  the 
drawing-rooms,  and  her  lady's  bed  and  dressing-rooms,  without 
finding  her. 

Lady  OUvia's  coachman  was  in  the  house,  as  well  as  all  her 
own  particular  servants,  and  the  carriage  had  not  been  or- 
dered. 

Unable  to  control  himself,  or  to  hide  his  own  suspicions 
from  the  servants,  he  ordered  the  porter  into  his  library.  The 
porter,  however,  had  not  seen  his  lady,  though  he  now  recol- 
lected having  been  awakened  by  the  shutting  of  the  door, 
about  two  hours  before  this  interrogation  took  place  ;  but 
imagining  that  it  might  have  been  one  of  his  fellow-servants, 
hfi  had  taken  no  notice  of  it* 
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Tressel  ordered  his  carriage,  and  leaving  the  servants  to 
form  their  own  conjectures,  drove  to  Orville  House,  and  from 
Ihence  followed  the  Countess  through  her  evening's  round, 
lintil  he  found  her  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  ecarte  at  a  soiree 

of  old  Lady  P s. 

Scarcely  noticing  any  of  the  company,  he  approached  tiie 
Countess,  and  whispered  intelHgence  and  suspicions,  at  which, 
in  spite  of  all  iier  self  command,  even  her  cheek  became 
blanciied,  while  her  heart  sickened  at  the  dread  that  carne  over 
her.  Yet,  feeling  the  necessity  for  concealment,  she  controlled 
herself  sufficiently  to  say,  "  Ha  1  is  it  so  late  ?  and  Lady  Olivia 
waiting  ?  Fitzroy,  play  my  cards  for  me  ;  and  let  me  know 
my  losses  or  winnings  in  the  morning."  And  so  saying,  she 
apologized  to  her  party,  and  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  the  hostess, 
left  the  room  on  Tressel's  arm,  as  though  nothing  extraordinary 
had  happened.  She  was  sensible  that  Tressel  had  named 
Olivia  too  loud  in  his  whisper  not  to  make  it  known  that  he- 
had  been  speaking  about  her  ;  and  it  was  tliis  that  made  the 
Countess,  in  her  reply,  allude  to  her  daughter.  She  w\is  sen- 
sible that  Lady  Olivia's  future  fame  depended  upon  a  thread, 
and  that  a  breath  might  destroy  it  for  ever.  It  was  not  till 
they  were  seated  in  the  carriage  that  Lady  Orville  permitted 
Tressel  to  enter  into  any  particulars  ;  and  when  he  had  told 
her  all,  though  her  heart  misgave  her,  yet,  wishing  to  doubt, 
she  affected  to  disbelieve  the  servants,  and  drove  to  every 
place  where  it  was  likely  Lady  Olivia  might  be  found,  but  all 
in  vain.  Tired  of  the  useless  pursuit,  the  carriage  was  at 
length  ordered  to  Portland-place,  where  the  servants  had  yet 
received  no  tidings  of  their  mistress. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Lady  Orville  urged  the  impolicy  of  ques- 
tioning servants  who  knew  nothing  ;  and  still  argued  vehe- 
mently that  her  daughter  must  be  with  some  friend,  and  would 
no  doubt  return.  Tressel,  with  his  usual  obstinacy,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  her  remonstrances,  and  in  some  measure  relieved 
his  agitation  by  continuing  his  inquisition. 

At  length  the  Countess  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  dis- 
miss the  servants  ;  and  they  sat  in  the  solitude  of  the  large  and 
splendid  drawing-room  in  silence.  Neither  of  them  ventured 
even  another  conjecture  ;  the  truth  was  becoming  more  evi- 
dent with  each  succeeding  minute.  They  sat  thus  wrapped 
in  mute  conjecture  gazing  upon  each  other,  until  their  silence 
was  interrupted  by  one  loud  and  single  knock  at  the  hall-door. 
The  stroke  of  the  spirit  of  the  Commendatore  at  the  door  of 
Vol.  XL— 7 
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his  apartment,  <lid  not  startle  Don  Juan  more  than  this  single 
application  of  the  knocker  startled  Mr.  Tressel  and  Lady  Or- 
ville. 

It  seemed  to  strike  them  both  to  the  heart.  In  another 
minute  a  slight  bustle  was  heard  on  the  staircase  ;  and  the 
next,  the  drawing-room  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Lady  Olivia 
stood  before  her  astonished  husband  and  mother. 

Her  clothes  were  drenched  with  rain  ;  her  feathers  were 
broken  and  hung  over  her  now  misshapen  hat ;  her  ermine 
cloak  hung  loosely  over  one  shoulder  ;  her  face  was  deadly 
pale  ;  and  her  raven  locks  hung  straight  and  dripping  over  her 
shoulders  :  while  her  dark  eyes  shone  with  an  unnatural  bright- 
ness. 

Lady  Orville  motioned  the  servants,  who  had  preceded  and 
followed  their  mistress  into  the  room,  to  retire  ;  and,  ap- 
proaching Lady  Olivia,  exclaimed, ''  Thank  God  !  thank  God !" 

^' Thank  God!"  repeated  Lady  Olivia,  in  a  voice  that  ap- 
peared almost  sepulchral,  and  yet  unnaturally  calm  ;  ''  for 
what  ?    What  should  you  thank  God  for  ?" 

"  That  you  are  returned." 

"  That  I  am  returned! — ha!  ha ! — returned  a  guilty  and  pol- 
luted thing ;  a  violator  of  sacred  vows  ;  a  breaker  of  God's 
commandments — " 

"She  raves  I — she  raves!"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  inter- 
rupting her ;  but  Tressel's  heart  told  him  that  she  spoke  the 
truth  ;  and  though  his  indignation  would  have  burst  forth 
against  both  mother  and  daughter,  his  pity  for  the  latter  kept 
him  silent ;  for  even  the  sordid  feelings  of  Tressel  were  affected 
by  the  deep  and  unutterable  distress  before  him,  and  subjugated 
by  the  almost  unearthly  appearance  of  his  young  and  still  beau- 
tiful wife. 

"  And  for  whom — for  whom  have  I  done  this  ? — a  heartless 
reveller — a  wretch  without  feeling — "  pursued  Lady  Olivia. 
"Tressel,"  said  she,  suddenly,  ''forgive  me — to  you  I  owe — " 
she  would  have  sunk  on  her  knees, but  an  inward  agony  seemed 
to  overcome  her,  and  she  fell  almost  lifeless  on  the  sofa.  The 
Countess  hung  over  her  distracted  ;  Tressel  instinctively  rang 
the  bell  for  assistance ;  while  the  increasing  paleness  of  Olivia, 
the  glaring  of  her  eyes,  and  a  slight  saliva  that  bubbled  into 
foam  at  the  lips,  created  a  suspicion  too  horrible  for  a  mother 
to  entertain  for  a  moment  without  madness.  At  this  instant, 
another  loud  single  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  coachman 
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who  had  brought  Lady  Ohvia  home,  and  whom  the  servants 
had  forgotten  to  discharge,  wished  to  know  if  he  must  v/ait. 

"  The  coachman!"  said  Lady  Orville,  the  thought  striking 
her  that  he  might  solve  the  mystery,  and  perhaps  relieve  the 
worst  of  her  fears  ;  "  let  me  see  him  !"  and,  in  an  instant,  she 
was  herself  in  the  hall,  and,  ordering  the  man  into  the  Vvaiting 
room,  shut  the  door,  and  questioned  him  closely.  The  man 
told  her  of  his  first  drive  to  Bruton-street,  and  afterward  to 
Lascelles's  ;  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  gentleman's 
leaving  the  coach  in  Park-lane.  And  Lady  Orville  cursed 
Woodville  bitterly,  and  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  After 
this  he  had  driven  to  the  ends  cf  various  streets,  and  waited  for 
her  several  times,  while  the  lady  quitted  the  coach  for  short 
periods.  This  was  all  he  knew.  The  Countess's  next  impulse 
was  to  search  the  coach  :  and,  seizing  a  lamp  that  stood  in  the 
hall,  she  proceeded  to  do  this  herself  in  spite  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Here  the  sight  of  several  small  phials,  with 
one  of  larger  dimensions,  at  once  cleared  the  mystery  of  Olivia's 
illness,  and  verified  the  prophetic  fears  of  the  Countess. 

Almost  frantic,  she  quitted  the  coach,  and  hurrying  the  ser- 
vants in  different  directions  for  medical  assistance,  she  rushed 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  Lady  Olivia  lay  with  her  head 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  woman,  who  was  wiping  off  the  cold 
damp  dews  that  hung  in  large  drops  on  her  forehead.  Tressel 
was  watching  her  with  a  countenance  in  which  pity  struggled 
with  the  sternness  of  its  expression  while  his  eye  rested  upon 
his  wife  ;  but  the  sternness  only  prevailed  as  he  glanced  at  the 
Countess. 

The  face  of  Lady  Olivia  had  become  more  ghastly  ;  a  livid 
hue  had  overspread  its  former  paleness,  and  the  damps  had 
settled  likewise  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  cheeks.  The  lips 
were  nearly  as  white  as  the  rest  of  her  face,  and  the  foam  dis- 
coloured them  still  more  ;  her  fingers  moved  convulsively,  and 
were  alternately  tightly  clasped  or  stretched  to  their  utmost 
extent ;  while  a  slight  contortion,  as  tliough  arising  from  some 
inward  and  excessive  pain,  agitated  her  whole  frame.  Her 
eye  was  glazed  and  motionless,  except  when  some  sharper 
pang  gave  them  a  momentary  expression  of  agonized  ex- 
istence. 

Her  lips  moved,  and  the  words,  "Who  is  that?"  were 
rather  breathed  than  uttered,  as  her  glazed  eye  seemed  to  rest 
on  Tressel. 

*^  Your  husband — Olivia,"  said  the  Countess. 

"  Husband !"  and  her  whole  frame  seemed  to  thrill  with 
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agony  at  the  word,  and  the  consciousness  which  it  pro- 
duced. 

"  And  you — who  are  you  /"' 

"  Your  mother — your  mother,  Olivia." 

"  Mother  '."  said  she  ;  ''  I  have  no  mother  ;  I  never  had  a 
mother — "  These  words,  though  merely  breathed  forth,  were 
painfully  audible  ;  immediately  that  she  had  uttered  them  he  r 
eyes  became  fixed ;  a  slight  convulsion  was  heard  in  the  throat ; 
the  lips  turned  purple ;  the  foam  forced  itself  through  the 
clenched  teeth,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  dropped  nearly 
on  the  breast.  Several  hurried  knocks  now  announced  the 
arrival  of  all  that  skill  which  aristocracy  and  wealth  can  com- 
mand at  midnight  as  speedily  as  at  noon  ;  but  Lady  Olivia  was 
beyond  the  aid  of  medicine.  Her  spirit  had  fled  into  the  pre- 
sence of  that  Being  who  shows,  in  his  perfection,  more  mercy 
to  the  errors  of  mortals,  than  they  find  in  the  severer  judgment 
of  their  frail  and  fellow-beings. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SATISFACTION. 


Choose  thee  a  second,  then ; 

This  Count  and  I  mean  to  leave  honour  here. 

I  have  a  sa  1  sa  \  shall  prick  holes  in  your  doublet, 
And  firk  your  shanks,  my  gallimaufry.     Shirley. 

There  are  a  number  of  persons  in  the  world,  who,  by  fol- 
lowing a  certain  line  of  life  for  a  number  of  years,  conceal 
many  traits  of  their  real  character,  not  only  from  others,  but 
from  themselves ;  and  who  would  die  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  certain  passions  in  their  bosoms,  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  should  call  them  into  action. 

It  was  thus  with  Mr.  Regulus  Tressel.  Educated  by  a 
careful  father  in  his  own  sordid  propensities,  half  a  century  of 
his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  pursuit  of  riches.  His  whole 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  the  amassing  of  rupees  ;  his  whole  stock 
of  literature  lay  in  his  ledger  ;  and  India  bonds,  and  three  per 
CQnt.  consols  were  the  idols  of  his  existence.  At  length,  how- 
ever, some  of  his  consignees  and  correspondents  failing  in  thew 
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accustomed  punctuality,  and  his  father  being  dead,  the  survivor 
thought  it  right  to  quit  India  for  England,  for  the  arrangement 
of  his  affairs,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  liver. 

Arrived  in  London,  where  he  had  no  relations  ;  and  afraid 
of  going  to  Scotland,  where  his  fortune  would  have  inundated 
him  with  a  whole  regiment  of  them  ;  he  had,  at  first,  but  little 
society  beyond  those  of  his  old  oriental  cronies,  whom  he  met 
occasionally  at  the  club.  One  of  these,  who  valued  money 
for  its  real  use,  that  of  enjoyment,  invited  him  to  his  splendid 
mansion  ;  and  from  the  moment  that  Tressel  saw  the  table  of 
his  quondam  Calcutta  associate  surrounded  by  peers  and 
peeresses,  and  his  drawing-room  filled  with  the  first  people  in 
the  country,  the  ambition  which  had  slumbered  so  long  sud- 
denly awoke.  The  vanities  of  life,  hitherto  looked  upon  by 
him  with  sovereign  contempt,  suddenly  derived  a  value  in  his 
eyes,  which  determined  him  at  once  upon  their  enjoyment. 

What  is  there  that  wealth  will  not  procure  ?  The  fable  of 
Midas  is  but  a  true  type  of  the  world  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  no  fable. 
Tressel's  fortune  soon  procured  him  a  splendid  mansion  and 
establishment ;  and  when  have  these  ever  been  in  existence 
without  guests  to  enjoy  them  ;  ay,  and  very  often,  much  more 
than  the  proprietor  himoelf.  All  that  Tressel  could  do,  he  was 
still,  however,  considered  by  every  body  as  a  mere  twaddler. 
People  ate  his  dinners,  drank  his  burgundy  and  champaign, 
and  called  him  twaddler.  People  borrowed  his  box  at  the 
opera,  and  his  money  ;  and  enjoyed  the  one,  and  spent  the 
other ;  and  called  him  twaddler.  His  entertainments  were 
crowded  to  excess  by  a  mob,  in  which  might  be  numbered  the 
very  first  people  in  the  land,  and  they  all  called  him  twaddler. 
He  married  Lady  Olivia  Orville,  and  thus  engrafted  himself 
on  a  noble  stock,  but  every  body  still  called  him  twaddler. 
This  marriage,  however,  raised,  or  rather  awakened,  another 
passion  that  had  hitherto  slept  in  Tressel's  breast ;  and  this  was 
jealousy.  His  wife's  beauty  was  the  l)ane  of  his  comfort,  the 
blight  of  his  happiness  ;  and  the  power  it  gave  her  added  to 
the  bitterness  of  his  lot.  Her  having  become  its  mistress  had 
rendered  his  house  more  attractive,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
fusion and  luxury  which  his  fortune  furnished,  he  felt  himself 
to  be  a  nonentity.  As  this  jealousy  would  sometimes  exhibit 
itself  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary,  it  frequently 
formed  a  source  of  amusement  to  his  younger  guests,  who 
thought  it  a  great  shame  that  such  an  old  twaddler  should  have 
such  a  young  and  beautiful  wife,  and  considered  it  a  good  jest 
to  flirt  with  her,  and  make  him  jealous  over  his  own  champaign. 

7* 
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TresSel  brooded  over  all  these  things  in  silence  and  in  mi^ 
sery  ;  but  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  he  had  no  remedy 
to  prevent  them,  without  an  eclat  which  he  felt  he  had  not  suf- 
ficient nerve  to  bear.  They  therefore  only  created  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  bile,  and  caused  his  complexion  daily  to  ap- 
proximate in  colour  to  his  own  guineas. 

At  length  the  particular  attentions  of  Woodville  concen- 
trated that  feeling  of  hatred  which  Tressel  was  beginning  to 
experience  against  all  mankind,  and  directed  it  entirely  to  one 
object.  Woodville  had  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  world,  and 
called  Tressel  a  twaddler  ;  and,  treating  him  as  such,  seldom 
cared  to  regulate  his  excessive  attentions  to  Lady  Olivia,  even 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  He  considered  him  like  a 
statue  of  his  own  gold,  as  insensible  and  as  rich  ;  and  as  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  beauty,  as  of  feeling  jealousy.  In  short, 
Woodville  held  Tressel  in  such  perfect  contempt,  that  he 
scarcely  ever  gave  him  or  his  feelings  a  thought,  but  pursued 
his  course  with  Lady  Olivia  as  though  there  had  been  no  such 
person  as  her  husband  in  existence. 

In  the  hackney-coach,  on  the  eventful  night  that  terminated 
poor  Lady  Olivia's  guilt  and  her  existence  together,  Tressel  did 
occur  to  his  mind,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  only  as  Tressel  versus 
Woodville,  in  an  action  for  damages. 

The  moment  Tressel  saw  his  wife  was  really  dead,  a  new 
character  of  mind  seemed  to  come  over  him.  All  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  feeling  against  her  melted  away,  and  he  looked 
with  pity  on  the  beautiful  creature  thus  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
health  and  loveliness.  But  this  tenderness  of  feeling  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  memory  of  his  wife ;  and  the  bitterness 
whicli  was  no  longer  expended  upon  her,  added  to  that  which 
had  been  inspired  by  others. 

Tressel  had  heard  sufficient  of  the  adventures  of  the  evening 
to  guess  the  origin  of  the  evil,  and  while  he  hung  over  the 
corpse  of  his  wife,  the  new  passion  of  revenge  sprung  up  in 
his  bosom,  and  he  inwardly  breathed  a  vow  of  vengeance 
against  Woodville. 

Lady  Orville,  even  with  such  a  scene  before  her,  thought 
more  of  her  schemes,  and  the  world  and  appearances,  than 
of  the  dreadful  realities  which  one  would  have  imagined  suffi- 
ciently appalling  to  have  awakened  her  out  of  her  artificial 
existence.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  the  moment  that 
Tressel  could  bestow  attention  to  her,  she  proposed  giving  such 
instructions  to  the  servants,  and  taking  such  steps,  as  would 
prevent  the  truth  from  getting  abroad. 
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Tressel  turned  his  eyes  from  the  corpse  of  his  wife  to  her 
mother,  as  though  he  were  listening  to  her  proposition  ;  then 
ringing  the  bell,  he  ordered  the  carriage  to  take  the  Countess 
of  Orville  to  Cavendish-square. 

Lady  Orville  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  had  heard  aright ; 
but  seeing  the  determined  air  of  Tressel,  in  an  expostulating 
voice  she  began  ; 

"  But  Mr.  Tressel,  you  surely  would — " 

"  1  would  be  alone.  Madam." 

"  Bat  my  daughter — " 

"  Is  my  wife." 

"But  the  world—" 

"Shall  judge  for  itself." 

"  But  appearances — " 

"  Shall  for  once  speak  the  truth." 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  was  announced,  and  Tressel? 
presenting  Lady  Orville  her  cloak,  conducted  her  to  the  door 
in  silence.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  which  pre- 
cluded farther  expostulation,  and  awed  even  the  bold  spirit  of 
the  Countess. 

The  closed  shutters  proclaimed  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Olivia  ;  and  the  account  of  her  elopement  had  been 
known  to  so  many  persons,  that  the  real  circumstances  of  her 
death  were  soon  whispered,  gathering,  as  usual,  exaggeration 
in  the  progress  of  the  report.  The  newspapers  were  not  silent 
upon  the  subject,  although  there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence 
before  the  coroner,  upon  whose  inquiries  a  house  in  Portland- 
place  had  produced  its  usual  effect  of  silencing  many  questions 
that  would  have  been  agitated  had  the  domicile  of  the  deceased 
been  situated  in  an  humbler  part  of  the  metropolis. 

Insinuations  and  initials  did  their  usual  work  upon  such  occa- 
sions ;  and  the  good-natured  world  readily  filled  up  the  hiatuses 
which  the  fears  of  the  editors  had  only  occcupied  by  asterisks. 
Tressel  appeared  insensible,  or  was  ignorant  of  all  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  kind  attentions  of  the  dear  five  hundred  friends  who 
sent  their  cards  of  condolence  in  the  hope  of  again  profiting 
by  his  entertainments. 

The  inmates  of  Orville  House,  of  course,  prepared  for  all  the 
usual  exhibition  of  sorrow  in  crapes,  &c.  and  for  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  splendid  funeral  ;  and  could  scarcely  believe  their 
messenger  when  he  said,  on  the  second  morning  of  his  inquiries, 
that  Lady  Olivia  had  been  buried  during  the  night. 

Tressel  had  directed  the  jury  to  be  summoned  immediately, 
and  the  moment  their  verdict  was  recorded,  had  ordered  an 
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undertaker  to  prepare  every  thing  for  a  plain  funeral  that  very 
night.  Every  thing  v^as  accomplished  as  he  had  desired  it ; 
and  Lady  Olivia  was  borne  to  her  long  home  in  a  plain  unde- 
corated  hearse,  and  followed  by  one  mourning  coach,  containing 
Tressel  and  an  old  Indian  intimate,  who  had  only  just  arrived 
in  England,  as  the  chief  and  only  mourners.  The  Orville 
family  was  scandalized  at  this  proceeding,  and  the  world  only 
gave  an  additional  sneer  when  they  heard  the  story. 

On  the  morning  immediately  subsequent  to  this  melancholy 
ceremony,  a  card  was  brought  to  Woodville  in  his  library, 
where  he  was  sipping  his  chocolate,  not  yet  quite  easy  as  to 
the  result  of  his  adventure  with  Lady  Olivia,  though  hugging 
himself  into  fancied  security  from  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
jury,  of  which  he  had  taken  care  to  inform  himself. 

" '  Lieutenant-Colonel  Champion  !'  I  know  no  such  person, 
Warner,"  said  Woodville,  reading  the  card. 

"  He  wishes  to  see  you  very  particularly,  and  would  take  no 
denial,  sir." 

"  Who  the  devil  can  he  be?"  mused  Woodville ;  "well, 
show  him  up," 

Accordingly,  a  short,  square-built,  thick-set,  attrabilarious- 
looking  person,  about  fifty,  was  introduced.  He  was  buttoned- 
up  tightly  to  the  throat,  in  a  blue  surtout,  over  which  was  a 
stiif  black  stock,  unrelieved  by  any  shirt  collar  above  it.  His 
face  was  a  kind  of  yellowish  white,  and  with  his  short  thick 
figure  and  yellow  bald  head,  he  looked  rather  like  that  species 
of  the  mushroom  called  a  champion,  than  a  champion  of  any 
other  sort.  The  effect  of  a  naturally  very  disagreeable  coun- 
tenance was  by  no  means  improved  by  a  deep  scar  over  the 
left  eye,  an  operation  which  seemed  to  have  been  performed 
by  a  sabre  ;  while  a  deep  indent  in  the  right  cheek,  looking 
very  like  the  traces  of  a  bullet,  had  not  quite  the  effect  of  a 
dimple. 

Such  a  countenance  and  complexion  would  at  all  times 
haVe  produced  sensations  of  disgust  in  the  elegant  and  deli- 
cate Woodville  ;  but  this  morning  the  effect  of  this  gentleman's 
appearance  upon  his  nerves  almost  amounted  to  shuddering, 

"  Mr.  Woodville,  I  presume." 

Woodville  bowed  an  affirmative. 

"I  come,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "from  my  friend  Mr. 
Tressel—" 

Woodville's  heart  quailed  at  the  name  ;  but  he  bowed 
again — 

«  He  requires  at  your  hands  a  satisfaction  for  a  deep  injury 
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done  to  his  feelings  and  his  honour  ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  naming  the  gentleman  who  will,  on  your  part,  arrange 
the  preliminaries  of  the  meeting." 

This  was  plunging  in  medias  res  ;  and  Woodville  was  taken 
entirely  by  surprise ;  for  in  none  of  his  anticipations  had  ever 
been  numbered  that  of  "  the  twaddler's"  calling  him  out. 

"  But,  sir — what  motives — what  pretence  ?" 

"  Mr.  Tressel's  motives  are  known  to  you  -full  well,  Mr. 
Woodville.  I  am  not  here  to  analyze  them.  All  our  business 
consists  in  your  giving  me  the  address  of  your  friend,  with 
whom  I  shall  immediately  communicate,  so  that  no  time  may 
be  lost ;"  said  the  imperturbable  Colonel. 

"  But,  sir — Colonel  Champion — you  take  me  by  surprise 
— I  must  have  time  to  consider — "  hesitatingly,  said  Wood- 
ville, while  the  quailing  of  his  heart  blanched  his  countenance. 

"  The  time  for  consideration  is  past,  Mr.  Woodville. 
But  it  is  not  my  wish  to  hurry  any  gentleman  ;  I  will  wait  at 

the club  for  two  hours,  and  be  at  the  service  of  any  friend 

who  may  call  there  on  your  part." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Woodville. 

^'  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  laconic  Colonel  Champion  ; 
and  quitted  the  library,  leaving  AVoodville  any  thing  but  satis- 
fied with  his  visit  and  its  purport. 

At  any  other  time,  and  had  it  been  sent  to  any  other  per- 
son, Woodville  would  have  been  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  a  challenge  sent  by  the  twaddler  Tressel ;  but  there  was 
something  about  the  saturnine  visage  of  the  Calcutta  Colonel, 
and  a  determination  in  the  laconic  communication,  that  quite 
deprived  him  of  any  inclination  to  merriment. 

His  conscience,  too,  for  conscience  generally  makes  itself 
heard  in  moments  of  danger  and  punishment,  let  it  slumber 
ever  so  soundly  at  other  times,  did  not  leave  his  mind  quite  so 
free  as  it  might  have  been  in  the  same  situation  under  other 
circumstances. 

It  is  not  etiquette  either  in  the  present  day  to  go  out  about 
such  matters ;  Westminster  Hall  is  the  arena  in  which  they 
are  generally  settled  at  the  expense  of  the  purse  rather  than 
the  person.  Lady  Olivia's  death  had,  however,  he  recollected, 
precluded  Tressel  from  this  mode  of  arrangement ;  but  then 
his  divorce  had  been  by  that  circumstance  quite  as  effectual, 
and  not  so  protracted  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  fiat  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and  what  could  any  man  wish  for  more. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  actually  hurried  through  Wood* 
ville's  mind  at  this  moment ;  and  let  those  who  doubt  the  p.os- 
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sibility  of  this,  only  have  to  deal  with  a  person  thoroughly  and 
essentially  selfish  ;  and  he  will  find  this  but  a  too  perfect  pic- 
ture of  his  nature. 

Woodville,  however,  felt  the  necessity  for  action,  and  hastily 
therefore  finishing  his  toilet,  not  precisely  with  the  same  re- 
cherche care  as  at  other  times,  he  started  in  search  of  a  friend 
in  the  Guards,  who,  as  being  rather  notorious  as  a  fighting 
man,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  peace-maker,  he  inwardly 
hoped  might  have  the  effect  of  intimidating,  or  of  affecting  an 
arrangement  with  Tressel.  For  Woodville's  ideas  of  the 
twaddleism  of  Tressel  were  so  confirmed,  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  think  that  this  message  was  any  thing  else  than 
the  first  ebullition  of  anger,  acted  upon,  perhaps,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  bilious  friend,  the  Colonel. 

Woodville  told  his  story,  and  the  young  Guardsman  literally 
roared  at  the  idea  of  old  Tressel  sending  a  challenge,  and  to 
Woodville's  great  comfort,  quite  ridiculed  the  idea  of  its  arriv- 
ing at  a  Jiostile  termination. 

"  Egad,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  twaddler 
at  ten  paces. .  But  depend  upon  it  he  won't  fight ;  'tis  only  to 
make  a  show.  Besides  it  would  be  proclaiming  his  own  dis- 
grace, or  at  least  his  suspicion  of  it." 

"  So  one  would  think,"  replied  Woodville  ;  "  but  somehow 
there  was  a  leer  about  that  d — d  yellow  countenance  of  this 
squat  Colonel  that  seemed  very  determined  on  the  subject.'* 

"  Well,  well,  nous  verrons,  but  1  shall  not  let  you  fight.  It 
is  quite  ridiculous  in  these  days  to  fight  about  a  wife — the  thing 
is  passee.  ^Vliy,  the  fellow  must  have  been  educated  in  Ota- 
heite  !"  said  the  Guardsman,  giving  the  last  tie  to  his  cravat, 
and  hurrying  his  toilet  that  he  might  not  keep  the  Colonel 
waiting." 

Stationary  as  a  sentry,  Colonel  Champion  sat  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  club-house,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  ex- 
pecting to  be  addressed  by  every  person  who  entered  it.  The 
Guardsman  knew  him  in  a  moment  from  Woodville's  descrip- 
tion, and  advancing  to  him,  they  immediately  retired  to  a  pri- 
vate room. 

"  This  is  rather  an  unpleasant  affair,"  said  the  young  Guards- 
man, opening  the  business  as  he  would  any  common  aflfair  of 
the  same  sort. 

"  Very." 

*^  And  may,  I  should  think,  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties." 

♦'Easily." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have 
your  ideas  on  the  subject,  that  1  may  communicate  them  to  my 
friend." 

"  Time — seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning ;  distance — ten 
paces  ;  place — where  you  please,"  said  the  laconic  Colonel. 

The  Guardsman  was  evidently  startled  at  "  ideas"  so  very 
different  to  those  he  had  expected. 

"  But,  Colonel,  is  not  this  an  affair  that  may  expose  your 
friend  to  the  animadversions  of  the  world  ?" 

"  That  is  his  affair,  not  yours." 

"  And  will  it  not  tend  to  give  the  appearance  of  confirma- 
tion to  what  are  now  only  surmises  founded  in  falsehood  ;  and 
thus  tend  to  injure  the  fair  fame  of  the  deceased." 

"  That  fair  fame  should  never  have  been  blighted  by  your 
friend  during  her  life  ;  his  consideration  of  it  comes  too  late 
now,  sir  ;"  replied  the  Colonel. 

•'  But,  Colonel,  is  there  no  alternative  ?" 

"None!" 

The  Guardsman  mused ;  he  felt  it  to  be  a  very  awkward 
affair  for  Woodville,  and  doubted  under  the  circumstances 
whether  he  might  not  be  justified  in  refusing  the  meeting ;  under 
this  impression  he  said  : 

"  But,  Colonel,  there  seems  no  direct  accusation  against  my 
friend — "  The  Colonel  fixed  his  small  black  eye  upon  the 
fair  and  open  countenance  of  the  Guardsman  with  a  scrutiny 
that  almost  abashed  him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  perceiving  that  the  Guards- 
man stopped. 

"  And  under  the  circumstances,  I  scarcely  think  that  Mr, 
Woodville  would  be  justified  in  giving  Mr.  Tressel  the  meeting 
he  requires." 

"  Justified  ?"  repeated  Colonel  Champion,  in  rather  a  con- 
temptuously interrogative  tone. 

"  Yes,  sir,  these  are  circumstances  under  which  iew  gentle- 
men fight  now." 

"  Don't  they  ?  then  you  mean  to  refuse  ?" 

"  Not  precisely— but  if  I  did  ?" 

"  Then  I  shall  post  Mr.  Woodville  as  a  scoundrel  and  a  cow- 
ard upon  the  walls  of  every  club-house  in  town,"  coolly  replied 
the  Colonel,  while  he  gave  his  large  yellow  nose  a  huge  pinch 
of  rappee. 

Woodville's  friend  now  saw  no  alternative,  the  preliminaries 
of  the  next  morning  were  therefore  speedily  arranged  in  writ- 
ing, that  no  mistake  might  occur,  and  the  Guardsman  went  to 
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his  rendezvous  with  Woodville,  who  was  evidently  chagrined 
at  the  necessity  there  appeared  for  the  meeting* 

The  Guardsman  cursed  the  laconic  pertinacity  of  the  yellow 
Colonel,  and  still  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Tressel  the  twaddler, 
who  had  never  pulled  a  trigger  in  his  life,  fighting  a  duel. 

Woodville  himself  began  to  consider  the  affair  in  the  same 
light,  and  in  the  habitual  contempt  he  had  imbibed  for  Tressel, 
could  not  bring  himself  to  indulge  in  any  serious  fear  of  the  re- 
sult. Only  remarking,  therefore,  that  seven  o'clock  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly  gothic  hour  to  rise  at ;  he  spent  the  day  as  usual,  in- 
dulged perhaps  in  an~additional  bumper  of  burgundy  after  din- 
ner, and  met  his  friend  to  sup  and  sleep  at  the  Clarendon. 

Punctual  as  Woodville  and  his  friend  were  in  the  morning, 
Tressel  and  the  Colonel  were  on  the  ground  before  them. 

The  contrast  between  the  parties  was  remarkable. 

Woodville  and  the  Guardsman  were  both  fine  young  men, 
dressed  in  all  the  elegance  of  fashion,  and  both  of  them  buoy- 
ant with  a  successful  career  of  pleasure.  Tressel  and  the 
Colonel,  on  the  contrary,  were  both  old  men,  with  tawny  cream- 
coloured  visages,  limbs  which  had  long  since  lost  all  the  elas- 
ticity of  youth,  and  countenances  expressive  of  nothing  but  the 
overcharged  bile  created  by  their  long  residence  in  India. 
Woodville's  contempt  and  indifference  increased  as  he  saw  the 
attenuated  and  almost  decrepid  frame  of  his  antagonist.  Scarcely 
a  word  passed  between  the  seconds  ;  the  Colonel  was  all  for 
action,  and  both  he  and  the  Guardsman  being  adepts  in  the 
metier,  every  thing  was  speedily  arranged.  The  Guardsman, 
as  the  challenged  party,  having  the  choice  of  the  ground,  his 
scientific  eye  soon  discovered  the  safest  spot  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion presented  ;  and  throwing  his  glove  down  where  the  undu- 
lations of  the  field  formed  a  hollow,  he  designated  that  as  the 
spot  he  chose  for  Woodville,  leaving  the  Colonel  to  measure 
the  ten  paces  in  any  direction  he  might  deem  proper. 

The  Colonel  performed  this  operation  without  looking  or 
caring  about  the  position  in  which  he  placed  his  friend,  and 
casting  his  glove  down  at  the  end  of  the  ten  paces,  retired  with 
the  Guardsman  to  load  the  pistols. 

This  operation  performed,  the  surgeon  who  had  accompanied 
Woodville  retired  into  an  adjoining  field,  and  the  seconds  led 
the  parties  to  the  ground. 

There  was  an  ungainly  awkwardness  about  Tressel  in  taking 
up  his  position  that  could  not  escape  the  Guardsman's  obser- 
vation ;  whose  eye,  like  that  of  a  man  experienced  in  these 
affairs,  was  very  properly  directed  to  his  friend's  antagonist. 
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As  ije  put  the  pistol  into  Woodville's  hand  he  could  not  help 
-Living,  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  twaddler  ?" 

Woodville  smiled,  and  taking  the  pistol  with  nonchalance, 
the  Guardsman  moved  oft^  on  one  side  and  the  Colonel  on  the 
oth€r.  Until  this  moment  the  eyes  of  the  adversaries  had 
never  met,  and  Woodville  was  half  startled  at  the  stern  expres- 
.sion  with  which  those  of  Tressel  appeared  to  be  fixed  upon 
him  ;  an  expression  which,  in  his  imagination,  seemed  to  lessen 
the  distance  between  them  to  half  the  actual  space. 

Before  he  recovered  nerve,  the  handkerchief  dropped,  and 
both  pistols  were  almost  instantaneously  discharged  ;  that  of 
Woodville  long  before  it  reached  its  level,  and  without  any 
consideration  of  his  previous  determination  to  fire  in  the  air ; 
that  of  Tressel  with  a  truer  and  deadher  aim,  since  his  bullet 
penetrated  that  heart  which  had  never  been  penetrated  before. 

On  receiving  the  shot,  Woodville  sprang  a  few  inches  from 
.he  ground,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  Guardsman 
hallooed  for  the  surgeon,  and  rushed  to  his  assistance.  Tressel 
advanced  coolly  to  the  body  of  his  antagonist,  and  contemplated 
ihe  contortions  of  the  still  handsome  features,  which  were  gra- 
dually subsiding  into  the  placidity  of  death,  with  a  demoniac 
smile  of  satisfaction,  while  his  yellow  friend  leered  his  appro- 
bation of  the  excellence  of  thd  shot. 

Tressel  muttered  something  in  an  exulting  tone  of  voice,  in 
.vhich  "Twaddler"  was  the  only  word  which  could  be  distin- 
guished, and,  quitting  the  ground,  entered  his  travelling  carriage 
which  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  few 
iiours  h.ad  quitted  England  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  eagle's  wings  immortal  scandal  flies. 

P0P£ 

Hath  your  affection  then  no  deeper  root, 
That  *iis  rent  up  thus  already  ^  I  had  thought 
It  would  have  stood  a  winter ;  but  I  see 
A  summer's  storm  hath  killed  it. 

Shirlev. 

What  would  the  world  do — and  the  idle  and  unfashioaablt. 
Avorld  in  particular — for  subjects  of  conversation,  were  it  not; 
for  the  commission,  or  at  least  the  siispicion,  of*  those  f>ecca- 
Vol.  IL— 8 
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dilloes  which  are  the  perpetual  consequences  of  the  frailty  of 
poor  human  nature  ?  Where  would  be  the  pleasures  of  the 
morning  paper  ;  where  the  zest  of  the  dinner-table  colloquy  ; 
where  the  piquancy  of  the  evening  conversazione  ;  but  for  the 
never  failing,  never  ending,  always  pleasing,  tale  of  scandal  ? 
And  how  many,  who  now  pass  for  very  pleasant  if  not  clever 
people,  would  be  condemned  to  silence  and  stupidity,  were  it 
not  for  the  hundred  little  inuendoes  which  villify  the  fame,  and 
the  hundred  sly  insinuations  which  blacken  the  characters,  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours. 

One  would  imagine  that  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  free- 
masonry of  women  to  conceal  the  frailties  of  their  sex,  lest  the 
faults  of  a  few  should  engender  a  distrust  of  the  whole.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  it  seems  to  be  their  pleasure  and  their 
pride  to  propagate  every  story,  whether  true  or  false,  that 
scratches  out  a  name  from  the  list  of  virtuous  females  :  and 
excludes  a  frail  sister  from  the  pale  of  the  immacuiates.  Wild- 
fire does  not  spread  faster,  or  create  a  greater  destruction, 
than  a  tale  of  scandal  in  the  mouth  of  a  female.  Hints  are 
transformed  to  facts  ;  rumours  magnified  into  certainties  :  an 
inuendo  increased  to  a  catastrophe :  and  thus,  according  to 
the  old  simile,  and  old  similes  are  always  the  best,  like  the  roll- 
ing snow-ball,  a  tale  is  bowled  from  one  to  the  other,  gathering 
and  increasing  by  the  dirt  it  accumulates  in  its  progress. 

Lady  Olivia  had  too  long  and  too  openly  pursued  her  career 
of  flirtation  with  Woodville  to  escape  censure ;  and  there 
were  too  many  privy  to  her  mysterious  absence,  return,  and 
death,  for  those  circumstances  not  to  be  generally  known. 
For  who  keeps  such  secrets  as  these  ?  it  would  be  too  much 
for  human  nature  to  be  in  possession  of  such  a  piece  of  intel- 
ligence as  the  dereliction  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  not  impart 
it ;  at  least  under  that  seal  of  secrecy  which  is  broken  by  every 
body.  Had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  speed  and  secrecy 
with  which  Jier  remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  with  the 
subsequent  duel,  would  have  revealed  what  they  now  only  con- 
firmed. 

Lady  Olivia's  delinquency  became,  therefore,  the  subject  of 
the  nine  days'  scandalous  disquisition  usually  bestowed  on  such 
afl*airs  ;  nor  did  her  death  at  all  abate  the  severity  and  malice 
with  which  her  conduct  to  poor  Mr.  Tressel  was  reprobated. 
As  to  Woodville,  heartless  himself,  he  had  in  general  inspired 
but  heartless  attachments  in  others  ;  and  he  died  unregretted 
and  unwept,  except  by  that  wife  whom  he  had  neglected,  and 
ia  whose  bosom  his  sudden  and  premature  death  had  recalhd 
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those  early  feelings  which  his  subsequent  conduct  Iiad  stifled, 
but  not  eradicated. 

Ladv  Orville  saw  at  once  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the 
character  of  her  deceased  daughter  from  detraction,  and  felt 
that  her  best  chance  of  escaping  herself  from  the  contagious 
effects  of  the  scandal,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  result, 
would  be  to  secede  for  a  time  from  society,  as  though  overcome 
by  the  shock  of  such  a  disastrous  occurrence.  This,  too,  she 
could  the  easier  do,  as  it  was  close  upon  the  end  of  the  season  ; 
and  she  knew  the  world  well  enough  to  be  pretty  secure  that 
the  effects  of  these  circumstances  would  be  past  before  she 
should  take  the  fashionable  field  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

All  this  was  so  well  ordered,  and  so  admirably  managed, 
that  every  body  pitied  poor  Lady  Orville;  and  although  Lady 
Sophia  pouted  and  resisted,  at  thus  being  compelled  to  curtail 
her  own  pleasures  through  the  delinquency  of  her  sister,  she 
yet  saw  that  not  to  do  so  might  essentially  hurt  her  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  be  highly  detrimental  to  that  esta- 
blishment about  which  she  was  now  become  quite  as  solicitous 
as  her  mother. 

This  secession  from  society,  likewise,  rather  accorded  with 
Lady  Orville's  mortification  at  seeing  so  many  of  her  schemes 
overturned  by  the  very  persons  for  whose  benefit  they  had 
been  projected. 

Lord  Orville  had,  by  his  example,  helped  Hartley  to  a  mis- 
tress, in  whose  charms  Lady  Sophia  had  been  entirely  forgot- 
ten ;  Lady  Sophia  too,  by  her  conduct,  had  likewise  lost  all 
the  little  influence  she  had  ever  possessed  over  him.  In  his 
criminal  pursuit  of  Mrs.  Langley,  Lord  Orville  had  also  not 
only  unmasked  his  real  character,  so  as  to  risk  the  loss  of 
Emily,  but  had  actually  been  the  means  of  the  discovery  of 
that  very  niece  whom  Lady  Orville  dreaded  as  the  only  impe- 
diment to  her  schemes  upon  the  fortune  of  the  old  Admiral. 
All  this  was  mortifying  in  the  extreme,  and  required  more  tem- 
per than  the  fiery  Countess  possessed  to  endure  \?ith  pa- 
tience. Nor  could  she  conceal  from  herself  that  her  own  plot 
against  the  happiness  of  Woodville  had  been  the  source  from 
whence  had  sprung  those  misfortunes  which  had  led  to  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  Lady  Olivia. 

The  only  thing  that  she  could  reckon  a  fortunate  occurrence 
was  Woodville's  death  ;  for  it  was  in  this  light  that  event  ap- 
peared to  the  Countess,  since  with  WoodviFle  was  buried  at 
least  one  of  her  secrets. 

With  such   a  concurrence  of  circumstances    against  her, 


Lady  Orville  saw  that  the  game  was  up  for  the  seasorr,  SLo 
therefore  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  determined  at  oncf 
to  put  off  her  projected  entertainments,  to  break  up  her  town 
establishment,  to  close  Orville  House,  and  to  play  the  unhappy 
mother  till  the  next  winter  ;  whan  she  knew  that  a  few  judicious 
parties,  and  some  new  attract  d,  would  soon  bury  all  that  had 
passed  in  that  oblivion  in  which  the  recollection  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  indiscriminately  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Still,  how- 
ever, unwilling  entirely  to  give  up  her  schemes  upon  the  Hart- 
ley family,  and  knowing  that  there  would  be  no  want  of  kind 
friends  to  give  the  worst  version  of  all  that  had  occurred  to  the 
family  at  the  Grove,  she  thought  it  the  most  prudent  plan  to  be 
the  first  communicator  of  the  intelligence  herself.  She  ac- 
cordingly wrote  such  a  letter  to  Lady  Emily,  as  a  virtuous  and 
Indignant,  though  forgiving  mother  would  dictate  on  such  a 
subject ;  lamented  that  such  circumstances  should  have  occur- 
red during  the  visit  of  her  young  friend  Emily,  and  finished  by 
regretting  that  her  fate  denied  her  the  power  of  imitating  Lady 
Emily  in  her  life  of  retirement. 

Before,  however,  this  letter  arrived,  both  Lady  Emily's  and 
Hartley's  parental  fears  had  been  excited,  not  only  by  the  hints 
which  they  received  from  various  correspondents,  but  also  by 
the  changed  style  of  Emily's  own  letters,  and  by  the  very  little 
communication  that  their  son  kept  up  with  the  Grove.  For- 
rester's manner,  too,  since  his  return,  had  been  far  from  satis- 
factory,  and  his  total  silence,  unless  very  closely  questioned,  on 
the  subject  of  either  Emily  or  her  brother,  had  tended  greatly 
to  augment  Lady  Emily's  anxiety ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
intelligence  of  Lady  Olivia's  frailty  and  fate,  which  some  good- 
natured  friend  had  taken  care  to  communicate  by  the  first  post, 
and  had  thus  forestalled  Lady  Orville,  had  determined  Lady 
Emily  and  Hartley  to  go  immediately  to  town  ;  both  mentally 
blaming  themselves  for  having  resigned  so  sacred  a  charge  as 
that  of  a  daughter,  even  for  a  season,  to  any  other  hands  than 
their  own.  Mr.  Hartley,  too,  had  received  a  private  letter  from 
Lady  Orville,  in  which  that  lady  hoped  to  forward  her  schemes 
by  detailing  her  suspicions  of  young  Hartley's  liaison  with  one 
whom  she  designated  as  "some  worthless  being."  The  his- 
tory of  his  intrifjue  with  Caroline  Dormer  she  had  learned  from 
Lord  Orville  ;  and  attributing  the  little  influence  of  Lady  So- 
phia's charms  to  the  ascendency  of  this  passion,  she  thought  she 
might  break  it  off,  and  make  character  at  the  same  time,  by 
putting  Mr.  Hartley  on  his  guard. 

!n  the  mean  time,  the  Admiral  had  escaped  Lord  Orville's 
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bantering  by  the  catastrophe  which  had  happened  in  his  family, 
and  of  which  even  that  light-minded  person  had  thought  so  se- 
riouslv,  that  he  rejoiced  that  Tressel  had  taken  the  trouble  off 
his  hands  of  calling  Woodville  to  account;  which,  he  said,  he 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  done  himself,  had  her 
husband  not  taken  that  course. 

The  fate  of  Lady  Olivia  had  likewise  abated  a  great  portion 
of  the  wrath  of  the  good-natured  Admiral;  and  totally  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  that  plan  of  surprise  which  he  had 
projected,  and  by  which  he  proposed  to  expose  Lord  Orville  in 
his  hypocrisy. 

He  was  satisfied  with  presenting  Mrs.  Langley  to  the  Coun- 
tess as  his  niece,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  her  friends  ;  and  by 
this  act,  and  the  active  measures  he  instantly  adopted  to  esta- 
blish them,  sufficiently  proclaimed  his  intentions  with  regard 
to  their  future  welfare. 

The  Countess,  in  despite  of  the  vexation  of  her  heart,  re- 
ceived Mrs.  Langley'witli  apparent  kindness,  lamented  that 
recent  events  should  preclude  her  receiving  her  at  Orville 
House  as  an  inmate,  and  congratulated  Langley  on  the  revival 
of  his  fortunes,  while  in  secret  she  bitterly  reproached  her  son 
with  the  imprudence  which  had  led  to  such  a  discovery. 

Orville  himself,  with  all  his  effrontery,  was  overcome  with 
confusion  by  such  an  unexpected  result ;  while  Em.ily  shud- 
dered at  the  precipice  upon  which  she  had  stood  ;  and,  the  de- 
lusion once  removed,  she  was  astonished  as  well  as  ashamed 
at  the  weakness  by  which  she  had  been  misled,  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  had  been  deceived. 

The  moment  the  first  discovery  of  Orville's  falsehood  was 
made,  mask  after  mask  dropped  off;  all  the  actions  of  the  Or- 
ville family  stood  before  her  mental  perception  in  their  true 
light,  and  she  hailed  the  arrival  of  her  mother  as  that  of  her 
guardian  angel ;  and  throwing  herself  in  her  arms,  burst  into 
tears,  and  entreated  never  again  to  quit  her  protecting  superin- 
tendence. As  to  Forrester,  she  did  not  dare  to  ask  after  him. 
Lady  Emily  saw  in  her  daughter's  agitation  that  some  great 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  her  feelings,  but  kindly  forbearing 
any  inquiries,  only  soothed  her,  and  could  only  hope  that  her 
protecting  influence  had  not  been  withdrawn  long  enough  to 
produce  any  lasting  evil. 

With  Lady  Orville,  in  the  present  melancholy  situation  of 
the  family,  the  kindness  of  Lady  Emily's  nature  rendered  it 
impossible  for  her  to  find  any  fault ;  she  did  all  in  her  power 
to  comfoit  a  mother  under  such  trying  circumstances  ;  and^. 
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withdrawing  lier  daughter  from  her  protection,  imagined  iier 
much  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  ;  so  artfully  had  the  Coun- 
tess woven  her  own  story  of  all  the  events  which  had  takeii 
place,  and  so  successfully  had  she  exerted  all  those  blandish 
ments  of  which  she  was  such  a  perfect  mistress. 

By  these  means,  Lady  Orville  ima^^ined  she  still  held  a  thread' 
that  would  yet  in  time  tend  at  any  rate  to  the  union  of  Hartley 
and  Lady  Sophia  ;  although  the  expose  of  Lord  Orville's  affair 
with  Mrs.  Langley,  had,  she  perceived,  for  ever  precluded  all 
hope  of  his  marriage  with  Emily. 

Although  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Emily  Hartley  was  in 
a  great  measure  allayed  by  again  having  their  daughter  under 
their  own  protection ;  that  which  they  experienced  for  their 
son  had  considerably  increased  by  finding  him  the  victim  of  n. 
nervous  fever,  accorapained  by  delirium  and  other  alarming- 
symptoms.  Nor  was  this  anxiety  at  all  relieved  by  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  his  medical  attendants,  that  it  was  more  a 
disease  of  the  mind  than  the  body.  He  had  been  what  hh 
servant  called  "  ailing  for  some  time,"  and  from  the  best  tern 
pared  and  easiest  master  in  the  world,  bad  latterly  become 
irritable  and  captious.  Beyond  this  the  taithful  attenc^ant 
disclosed  nothing ;  for,  although  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  what, 
he  called  his  master's  "  love  affair,"  he  naturally  enough  con- 
cluded that  could  be  nothing  to  the  old  gentleman,  or  to  Lady 
Emily. 

The  fact  was,  that  Hartley  could  not  be  an  unfeeling  se- 
ducer. That  which  Orville  and  his  companions  would  have 
triumphed  in,  and  laughed  at,  preyed  upon  his  heart  with  cease- 
less remorse.  The  very  beauty  which  had  been  his  apology 
became  now  his  reproach,  and  the  more  he  saw  of  the  inno- 
cence and  rectitude  of  Caroline's  mind,  the  more  bitter  became 
his  pain  at  the  thought  that  for  him  alone  had  she  sinned.  In 
spite,  too,  of  her  assumed  spirits,  and  her  attempts  to  amuse 
him  by  her  music  and  conversation,  he  could  perceive  the  in- 
creasing paleness  and  thinness  of  her  cheek.  He  could  dis- 
cover the  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  all  those  symptoms 
of  secret  unhappiness,  every  one  of  which  was  a  bitter  though 
silent  reproach  to  himself.  He  saw  that  the  happiness  of  her 
youth  was  blighted  in  the  hud ;  and  that  the  very  pleasure 
which  she  derived  in  his  society  (the  only  pleasure  left  to  her 
in  life")  was  imbittered  by  her  remorse.  And  she  bore  all  this 
sa  meekly,  so  resignedly,  that  it  had  more  effect  upon  his  heart 
"Chan  if  she  had  given  way  to  open  tears  and  reproaches. 

Tben„tod,  the  recollection  of  her  father ;  of  his  confidence: 
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in  and  kindness  to  him  ;  and  the  old  attachment  that  had  existed 
between  Mr.  Dormer  and  his  own  father ;  all  added  bitter- 
ness to  his  feelings. 

There  was  but  one  way  that  he  could  remedy  the  evil  done 
to  Caroline,  and  that  was  by  marrying  her :  and  to  this,  in 
spite  of  his  arguments,  he  felt  a  repugnance  for  which  he  him- 
self could  scarcely  account.  Her  beauty  he  acknowledged  • 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  rectitude  of  her  mind  and  principles, 
in  spite  of  her  weakness  with  regard  to  himself;  her  accom- 
plishments and  education  were  really  such  as  would  never  have 
disgraced  any  situation  ;  he  knew  that  although  no  express 
verbal  promise  of  marriage  had  ever  been  given,  yet  he  was 
aware  that  every  action,  and  every  conversation,  had  tended  to 
impress  her  mind  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
marry  her,  and  he  was  sensible  that  this  was  due  to  her  as  an 
act  of  justice. 

Yet  how  could  he  introduce  her  to  his  family  as  his  wife, 
who  had  been  his  mistress  ?  how  could  he  himself  endure  this 
reflection  ?  So  unjust  is  man  under  circumstances  of  this  na- 
ture, that  he  permits  his  own  act  to  influence  his  decisions 
against  his  victim  ;  and  is  tbe  first  to  preclude,  by  his  own  sen- 
timents, the  only  path  by  which  a  virtuous  woman  may  again 
enter  society,  without  rellecting  that  it  has  been  himself  alone 
that  has  rendered  her  thus  unfit  to  bear  tiic  title  of  his  wife. 

Independently,  however,  of  all  this,  Hartley  began  to  find 
that  his  own  affection  was  not  of  such  a  lasting  nature  as 
he  had  imagined  it  to  be  ;  it  had  never  been  founded  upon  that 
basis  which  is  the  only  security  for  the  continuance  of  an  at- 
tachment. Caroline  had  been  the  first  woman  for  whom  he 
had  ever  experienced  any  thing  resembling  love,  and  he  was 
too  young  to  perceive  that  he  was  more  attracted  by  her  beauty 
than  by  those  mental  qualities  which  he  was  delighted  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  which  he  was  willing  to  believe  had  more  to 
do  with  his  attachment  than  they  really  had.  Deceived  him- 
self by  his  passion,  he  had  the  more  easily  deceived  Caroline 
into  a  belief  of  the  permanency  of  his  feelings  ;  but  had  he  ever 
reflected  upon  the  ease  with  which  a  few  months  of  dissipa- 
tion had  driven  her  from  his  memory,  he  would  have  been 
sensible  that  this  was  not  one  of  those  passions  that  give  a 
colour  to  a  man's  existence. 

Caroline  herself  could  scarcely  have  been  more  unhappy  at 
this  discovery  of  the  true  state  of  his  feelings,  had  she  known 
it,  than  Hartley  himself.  It  made  his  seduction  of  her  appear  a 
thousand  times  more  heartless  in  his  eyea,  than  it  had  ever  dono 
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before  ;  and  robbed  her  of  that  for  which  she  had  sacrificed 
so  much. 

Every  interview,  however,  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of 
his  surmises,  as  well  as  carried  firmer  conviction  of  the  real 
excellence  of  her  he  had  thus  wantonly  sacrificed  to  a  delusive 
and  temporary  passion  ;  while  every  day  and  hour  also  con- 
vinced him  of  the  sincerity  of  her  love  for  him. 

The  chance  she  had,  too,  of  soon  becoming  a  mother,  did  not 
allay  his  anxieties  either  for  her  or  for  himself. 

AH  these  circumstances  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Hartley, 
and  rendered  him  careless  and  unmindful  of  every  thing  else. 
His  former  associates  were  deserted  ;  he  went  to  no  parties  ; 
he  passed  his  whole  time  either  in  bitter  reflections  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  chamber ;  in  attempts  to  shake  off  their  effect  by 
violent  exercise  ;  or  in  the  society  of  Caroline,  the  pleasure  of 
which  was  imbittered  by  her  increasing  illness  and  his  own 
remorse. 

It  was'these  contending  emotions  that  had  so  preyed  upon 
Hartley's  mind,  that  they  at  length  affected  his  constitution, 
and  produced  the  fever  to  the  influence  of  which  he  had  at 
length  been  compelled  to  succumb  on  the  very  day  that  Mr. 
Hartley  and  Lady  Emily  arrived  in  town. 

I  was  going  to  close  this  chapter ;  but  I  perceive  the  sneer 
which  plays  upon  the  faces  of  my  readers  at  all  this  fuss  about 
the  seduction  of  a  milliner ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
Hartley  was  not  yet  used  to  the  world  ;  that  this  was  his  first 
season  in  town  ;  and  that  human  nature  has  a  little  intrinsic 
excellence  at  its  outset,  before  it  becomes  corrupted  by  the. 
heartlessness  of  society,  and  the  contagion  of  example. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 


A   MISTRESS. 


i  am  not  to  be  flattered,  sir, 

Into  a  sin  to  cure  my  poverty ; 

For  men  whose  expectations  are  like  yours 

Come  not  with  honour  to  court  such  as  I  am, 

(Lost  to  the  world  for  want  of  portion), 

But  with  some  untamed  i  eat  of  oh  od. 

The  Brothebs, 

We  all  know  the  public  penalties  attached  to  the  title  which 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  Every  body  is  aware  of 
that  exclusion  from  respectable  female  society  which  it  entails, 
and  of  that  contempt  in  which  all  who  bear  it  are  held  by  those 
whose  g[Ood  fortune  or  good  principles  have  preserved  then*; 
from  the  same  kind  of  obloquy.  But  few  perhaps  are  aware 
of  the  bitterness  of  those  feelings,  and  of  those  heart-burnings 
which  its  unfortunate  possessor  endures  in  private  ;  few  know 
the  scalding  tears  of  shame,  the  deep  sighs  of  repentance,  that 
are  shed  and  uttered  in  secret,  or  are  sensible  of  that  shrinking,, 
even  from  themselves,  which  characterizes  the  hours  of  their 
solitude.  These  are  far  bitterer  punishments  to  a  sensitive 
mind,  than  all  the  unfeehng  taunts  of  an  unpilying  world. 
These  are  penalties  which  the  lapse  from  virtue  entails  uporj 
the  transgression  of  a  far  severer  nature  than  any  of  those 
public  ones  which  merely  exclufles  them  from  society  ;  since 
these  exclude  them  from  the  society  of  their  own  thoughts,  or 
render  these  thoughts  such  bitter  accusers  that  they  are  happy 
to  fly  wherever  they  can  find  a  relief  from  them.  Oppressed 
by  reflections  such  as  these,  and  musing  over  those  days  of 
her  innocence  and  happiness  gone  never  to  return,  Caroline 
Dormer  sat  at  the  casement  of  one  of  those  pretty  little  cot- 
tages with  which  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis  abound  ;  and 
which,  by  commanding  rather  an  extensive  view  of  the  road, 
gave  her  the  earliest  sight  of  Hartley  as  he  either  rode  or 
drove  to  the  pleasant  and  comfortable  domicile  which  he  had 
provided  for  her. 

From  the  period  of  that  excursion  which  had  been  so  fata.1 
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to  the  future  prospects  of  Caroline,  she  no  longer  thou^^ht  k 
necessary  to  make  Fanny  Thompson  the  perpetual  accom- 
paniment of  her  interviews  with  her  lover.  But  althousrh  she 
had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  resist  the  influences  of  her  love? 
Bnd  the  importunities  of  Hartley,  she  drooped  under  the  strug- 
gle between  her  principles  and  her  passion.  Her  occupatiorj 
became  not  only  tasteless  but  disgusting  to  her,  and  she  shrank 
from  the  glances  of  her  companions  as  though  her  secret  were 
written  on  her  forehead ;  and  shuddered  at  their  merriment 
as  though  their  jocund  laugh  was  raised  in  derision  of 
herself. 

With  these  feelings  and  sentiments  it  was  no  wonder  that 
«he  at  length  yielded  to  Hartley's  entreaties,  and  consented  to 
leave  a  situation  become  so  irksome  to  her,  for  the  purpose  of 
living  under  his  protection  ;  until  some  future  period  should 
be  more  propitious  to  their  mutual  wishes.  Thus  ambiguously 
•did  Hartley  still  picture  those  future  intentions  which  were  yet 
.unknown  to  himself. 

For  this  purpose  Hartley  took  a  little  cottage  in  the  suburbs,, 
■situated  in  the  midst  of  a  neat  though  small  garden,  and  taste- 
fully fitted  it  up  with  every  thing  that  he  thought  could  con- 
tribute to  her  comfort  and  convenience.  Caroline  valued  this 
only  as  an  instance  of  his  affection  ;  every  thing  else  was  in- 
different to  her  ;  while  her  utmost  exertions  were  used  to  make 
the  house  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  Hartley,  when  circum- 
stances permitted  him  to  make  it  his  home.  He  would  have 
had  a  regular  establishment,  and  had  actually  purchased  a 
plain  carriage  with  a  pair  of  grays  for  her  use  ;  but  these  she 
peremptorily  declined.  She  would  have  shrunk  with  horror,, 
at  thus  blazoning  her  situation  to  the  world,  and  at  the  appear- 
ance of  enjoying  luxuries  as  the  reward  of  her  transgression. 

Her  own  wants  were  few,  and  to  these  she  contracted  her 
personal  expenses  ;  and  persuaded  Hartley  to  permit  her  to 
confine  her  household  to  two  female  servants,  who  with  her 
assistance  and  taste  kept  the  cottage  in  a  style  that  never  led 
him  to  regret  the  superior  splendour  of  those  establishments- 
which  he  quitted  for  its  enjoyment.  Caroline  had  but  one 
pleasure  left  her  in  the  world,  and  this  was  the  society  of  her 
lover.  During  his  visits,  which  were  now  daily,  since  he  mad© 
the  cottage  more  his  home  than  any  other  place,  she  struggled 
to  appear  cheerful,  and  though  Hartley  could  not  but  perceive 
the  increasing  paleness  of  her  cheek,  and  the  perceptible 
decline  of  her  health,  she  never  murmured  a  complaint,  but 
tstill  smiled  sweetly  and  affectionately ;   still  betrayed  a  heart 
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and  soul  entirely  devoted  to  himself ;  and  still  exerted  herself 
to  entertain  him  with  her  music  and  her  conversation. 

Sometimes  he  thought  that  the  perfect  solitude  in  which 
she  lived  must  injure  her  heaUh,  but  no  persuasion  could 
induce  licr  to  quit  her  retreat;  no  entreaty  induce  her  to  par- 
take of  any  amusement.  From  the  moment  she  had  been  his 
she  had  avoided  being  seen  with  him  in  any  public  place,  and 
had  confined  herself  entirely  to  her  own  house. 

Small  as  it  was,  she  thought  the  little  domain  quite  wide 
enough  for  her  shame,  which  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
exhibiting  bevond  its  limited  precincts. 

But  though  CaroHne  thus  contrived  to  appear  tolerably 
cheerful  in  his  presence.  Hartley  was  little  aware  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  time  was  spent  during  his  absence.  He 
knew  not  of  the  hours  spent  in  bitter  tears,  and  still  bitterer 
reflections  ;  the  sleepless  nights  of-agonizing  repentance,  or  of 
the  mornings  to  which  the  bright  sun  gave  no  cheerfulness  for 
her.  She  generally  sat  at  the  window  of  the  small  drawing- 
room  before  mentioned,  because  there  she  could  see  the  last 
of  him  on  his  departure,  and  obtain  the  earliest  intimation  of 
his  return.  Here  she  continued  to  pnss  the  weary  hours  of 
his  absence  in  preparations  for  that  event  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  conferred  happiness  ;  but  which  in 
her  present  situation  only  produced  tears  of  still  bitterer 
repentance  at  the  prospect  of  giving  life  to  a  being  whose 
birth  must  be  stigmatized  by  the  disgrace  and  transgression  of 
its  parents. 

So  painfully  conscious  was  she  of  the  position  in  which  she 
was  placed  that  she  never  rang  the  bell  for  the  servants  that 
she  did  not  blush  and  almost  tremble  at  their  presence,  while 
she  uttered  every  request  with  the  fear  that  some  mark  of  their 
disrespect  might  be  shown  in  their  answers  or  their  conduct. 

Poor  Caroline  !  how  much  more  would  she  have  suffered 
had  she  been  aware  of  the  change  which  was  gradually,  and 
'in  spite  of  himself,  working  in  the  mind  of  her  lover  ;  in  whose 
heart  we  liave  seen  that  passion  was  rapidly  subsiding  into  a 
mingled  sentiment  of  friendship,  pity,  and  esteem.  It  is  true 
that  as  his  passion  subsided,  his  sense  of  the  injustice  he  had 
done  Caroline  became  stronger,  and  Hartley  was  a  man  quite 
as  capable  of  remedying  the  wrong  he  had  done,  from  a  sense 
of  justice,  as  from  a  continuance  of  his  love.  He  saw,  how- 
ever, the  certain  misery  he  should  entail  upon  himself  in  a  wife 
who  no  longer  inspired  the  warmest  feelings  of  his  heart :  and 
for  whom  he  felt  merely  pity  and  esteem.     He  knew  also  the 
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blow  such  a  marriage  would  give  to  his  parents,  and  dreaded 
their  unhappiness  more  perhaps  than  their  anger.  We  have 
seen  that  this  struggle  in  his  mind  had  produced  a  fever,  under 
the  effects  of  which  Hartley  was  labouring  at  the  arrival  of  his 
family  in  town. 

This  illness  had,  for  the  first  time,  kept  Hartley  from  the 
f^ottage  of  Caroline,  and  it  was  the  second  day  of  his  absence, 
that  she  was  anxiously  watching  at  the  window  for  the  usual 
hour  of  his  return. 

A  hurried  note  the  evening  before  had  apprized  her  of  what 
he  called  a  mere  temporary  indisposition,  but  gave  no  intima- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  its  continuance.  The  whole  of  the 
present  morning  had  passed  over  without  any  farther  commu- 
nication, and  she  of  course  expected  him  at  the  time  he  usually 
visited  her. 

That  hour  had,  however,  long  since  passed,  and  her  anxiety 
was  increasing  to  such  a  degree  that  she  had  half  formed  the 
determination  of  going  to  town  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
illness,  when  a  carriage  appeared  approaching  the  cottage. 

At  the  first  sight  of  a  close  carriage,  she  had  scarcely  an 
idea  that  it  could  be  Hartley ;  but  as  it  came  nearer  she  re- 
cognised his  livery,  and  merely  supposing  that  lie  was  not  well 
enough  to  ride  or  drive  as  usual,  her  heart  beat  with  pleasure 
at  his  return.  Her  eye  glanced  rapidly  round  the  apartment, 
to  see  that  every  thing  was  arranged  as  he  generally  liked  it ; 
and  she  rang  the  bell  that  the  carriage  might  not  be  kept 
waiting  a  moment  at  the  gates.  She  did  not  dare  follow  her 
inclinations,  and  rush  to  the  hall  to  receive  him,  because  she 
was  too  much  ashamed  of  her  feelings  to  venture  their  exhibi- 
tion before  her  servants. 

So  overjoyed  was  she  at  his  return,  which  was  becoming 
almost  unexpected,  that  she  did  not  observe  the  absence  of  his 
usual  greeting  when  he  first  came  in  sight  of  the  window  at 
which  he  knew  she  always  watched  for  his  coming. 

Another  minute  elapsed,  steps  were  heard  ascending  the 
stairs.  The  smile  of  welcome  was  spreading  its  cheerful  in- 
fluence over  her  countenance,  and  hghting  up  her  sad  features 
with  pleasure,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  the  maid  servant, 
and  instead  of  her  lover  she  beheld  a  stern-looking  gentleman 
of  fifty,  who  seemed  to  regard  her  with  any  thing  but  a  look  of 
kindness. 

As  the  door  had  opened,  she  had  started  towards  it  to  hasten 
the  desired  meeting,  even  by  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second ; 
a  period  indefinable  and  uryfeR  in  the  common  circamstances 
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of  life,  but  which  is  an  hour  in  the  "  Calendar  of  Love  ;"  stop- 
ping, however,  in  the  midst  of  her  career,  she  stood  in  an 
attitude  of  mingled  terror  and  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  a 
stranger.  The  first  thought  that  crossed  her  mind,  which  in 
her  excited  state  generally  jumps  at  once  to  the  worst  conclu- 
sion, was  that  her  lover  was  dead  ;  and  she  breathed  the  name 
of  "  Hartley"  in  a  tone  of  imploring  interrogatory,  that  showed 
the  intenseness  of  her  anxiety. 

"My  name  is  Hartley,  madam,"  said  the  stranger,  "and  I 
am  the  father  of  the  misguided  young  man  whom  you  ex- 
pected." 

Caroline  looked  for  a  moment  in  his  countenance,  in  the 
stern  features  of  which  she  could  trace  some  faint  resemblance 
to  the  more  youthful  lineaments  of  her  lover  ;  then  hiding  her 
blushing  face  with  her  hands,  she  sunk  overpowered  with 
shame  on  the  nearest  seat,  and,  sobbing  convulsively,  Mr. 
Hartley  perceived  the  tears  forcing  themselves  through  her 
fingers. 

Mr.  Hartley  was  one  of  those  good  sort  of  people  who  have 
passed  through  life  uninfluenced  by  high  passions  ;  and  always 
had  been  quite  capable  of  submitting  those  he  did  possess  to 
the  control  of  reason.  He  was  a  good  husband,  father,  and 
landlord  ;  took  great  delight  in  doing  good,  was  noted  through 
his  whole  county  for  his  charities,  and  respected  alike  by  his 
superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors,  for  his  conduct  as  a  man  and 
as  a  magistrate  ;  and  liked  as  much  for  his  kindness  to  the  de- 
serving, as  he  was  feared  by  the  undeserving  for  his  inflexible 
administration  of  justice. 

But  though  a  good  and  kind  father,  he  had  great  family 
pride,  and  a  very  strong  determination  that  his  children  should 
only  form  such  alliances  as  would  do  them  credit  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view.  That  is,  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  the  hap- 
piness of  either  his  son  or  daughter  by  forcing,  or  even  urging, 
them  to  any  match  that  might  have  been  contrary  to  their  in- 
clinations, but  he  would  never  have  given  his  consent  to  any 
union  that  did  not  agree  with  his  own.  In  short,  with  all  his 
goodness,  he  was  one  of  those  fathers  who  evidently  wished 
for  his  children's  happiness  ;  but  thought  himself  so  much  the 
best  judge  of  what  would  constitute  that  happiness,  that  he  de- 
termined they  should  attain  it  in  his  own  way. 

Misled  by  Lady  Orville's  misrepresentations,  Mr.  Hartley 
had  come  in  search  of  Caroline  avowedly  to  reproach  her  with 
the  seduction  of  his  son,  and  to  break  off*  the  connexion  for 
ever. 

Vol.  H.— 9 
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When,  however,  he  saw  her  extreme  youth,  and  the  unaf- 
fected shame  and  distress  pictured  in  her  countenance  and 
manner,  he  perceived  at  once  that  Lady  Orville  had  been  mis- 
taken, and  began  to  apprehend  his  son  more  in  fault  than  he 
had  been  led  to  suppose.  One  so  young,  and  apparently  so 
devoted  and  artless,  could  never  have  been  the  seducer ;  and 
the  father's  heart  felt  a  pang  at  being  compelled  to  force  his 
son  to  an  act  of  injustice,  out  of  mere  justice  to  his  family. 

In  spite  of  all  her  attempts  to  restrain  them,  Caroline's  sobs 
were  at  iirst  so  convulsive  that  Mr.  Hartley  was  compelled  to 
sooth  where  he  had  intended  to  reproach  ;  but  as  she  became 
more  calm,  and  the  first  ebullition  of  her  feelings  began  to 
subside,  he  resumed  his  tone  of  sternness,  as  though  he  was 
fearful  of  giving  her  the  hope  which  he  came  to  destroy  ;  for 
he  now  clearly  perceived  she  was  no  hackneyed  follower  in 
the  paths  of  vice,  and  that  she  was  most  probably  the  misled 
instead  of  the  misleader  ;  the  betrayed  instead  of  the  betrayer. 

But  Mr.  Hartley  took  a  very  different  course  to  the  one  he 
had  at  first  intended.  He  represented  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  her,  and  enlarged  on  the  present  and  future  disgrace 
of  such  a  connexion.  To  this  exordium  she  could  only  answer 
by  her  sobs  and  blushes,  till,  roused  by  something  which  struck 
her  ear  with  its  severity,  she  exclaimed  in  agony  : 

"  Oh  !  true,  true !  but  who  reduced  me  to  this  ?  who  but 
the  son  of  him  who  is  reproaching  me  ?" 

Mr.  Hartley  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  pursued, 
*'  Think  not,  madam,  my  son  shall  escape " 

These  words  roused  pain  of  another  sort  in  the  mind  of  Ca- 
roline, and  she  iriterrupted  him  by  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  reproach 
not  him,  the  fault  was  mine,  the  crime  was  mine,  I  ought  to 

have  withdrawn  myself,  I  ought  not  to  have  encouraged " 

and  here  her  tears  interrupted  what  she  meant  to  be  a  defence 
of  her  lover.  Hartley's  feelings  were  affected,  but  summoning 
his  resolution,  he  again  represented  the  injury  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  connexion  must  be  to  both  of  them,  and 
those  prospects  of  his  son  which  it  must  inevitably  blight. 

Caroline  looked  forward  to  her  own  blighted  prospects,  but 
saying  nothing  of  them,  nor  ever  alluding  to  the  still  greater 
injury  which  she  had  sustained,  and  must  sustain,  throughout 
the  future  years  of  her  existence,  she  summoned  all  her  courage 
to  her  aid,  and,  with  as  firm  a  voice  as  she  could  command, 
said,  "  Think  not,  sir,  that  any  thing  shall  arise  from  a  de- 
graded being  like  myself  that  shall  ever  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  son's  welfare  and  prospects.     I  thank  you  for  painting 
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my  situation  in  its  true  light ;  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  felt 
this  before,  but  you,  sir>  have  made  me  feel  it  more  keenly  ; 
you  have  torn  away  the  veil  of  delusion  which  has  till  this  mo- 
ment hung  over  my  senses,  and  which  has  hitherto  enabled  me 
to  find  an  apology  for  vice  and  degradation  in  the  excess  of  my 
affection,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  A  Hfe  of  repentance  shall, 
in  some  measure,  atone  for  my  past  errors.  And  rest  assured, 
sir,  the  peace  of  Mr.  Hartley  or  his  family  shall  never  be  en 
dangered  in  future  by  the  degraded  and  unhappy  Caroline 
Dormer." 

"  Dormer !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hartley,  "  Good  God,  the  name 
of  my  old  friend  and  tutor — Who  are  you  ?" 

"  His  child — his  only  child,"  sobbed  out  Caroline,  as  she 
again  sunk  almost  fainting  on  the  sofa,  and  gave  way  to  all  the 
grief  which  this  mention  of  her  father  had  occasioned. 

Mr.  Hartley  was  staggered,  the  daughter  of  his  earliest  and 
most  respected  friend,  from  whom  he  himself  had  derived  his 
first  principles  of  morality,  seduced  and  ruined  by  his  son.  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 
Pity — ^justice — were  beginning  to  prevail,  when  the  worldly 
father  stopped  their  progress  in  his  heart ;  and  engendered  the 
idea  of  compromising  between  his  sense  of  what  was  right  and 
just  and  his  family  pride. 

"  Miss  Dormer,"  said  he,  kindly,  and  he  took  her  hand, 
"  Miss  Dormer,  forgive  me  ;  pardon  any  harshness  of  which  I 
may  have  been  guilty,  and  beheve  me  that  it  arose  from  being 
misled  as  to  the  circumstances " 

''Oh,  sir,  treat  me  not  thus,"  said  Caroline,  interrupting 
him,  "  I  can  bear  your  reproaches,  but  I  cannot — cannot  bear 
your  kindness.  Go,  sir,  to  your  son,  make  your  mind  easy,  I 
will  never  see  him  more  ;  enough  unhappiness  has  already,  I 
perceive,  been  caused  by  me  ;  let  it  in  future  be  confined 
to  her  whose  conduct  has  deserved  it." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Hartley,  "  we  part  not  thus  ;  the  unex- 
pected occurrences  of  this  interview  have  made  it  necessary 
that  we  should  meet  again.  The  welfare  of  my  son,  the  hap- 
piness of  his  mother,  the "  and  he  would  have  said  ''  the 

respectability  of  his  family,"  but  the  ill-timed  sentence  closed 
ere  it  was  uttered,  and  he  finished  by  saying,  "  every  thing, 
both  for  your  sake  and  his,  requires  that  you  should  not  see 
each  other  again.  Keep  firm  in  this  virtuous  resolution,  and 
all  the  protection  that  Lady  Emily  and  myself  can  afford  shall 
be  yours,  and  every  thing  on  our  part  done  to  redeem  the 
past,  and  to  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness  to  the  future." 
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The  word  "  happiness"  was  repeated  by  Caroline  mechani- 
cally ;  but  she  repulsed  the  desire  she  had  to  say  that  it  had 
lied  from  her  for  ever. 

Her  resolution  was  already  fixed,  and  this  gave  her  a  greater 
air  of  coolness  than  she  really  possessed,  and  enabled  her  to 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Hartley  with  a  tranquillity  she  did  not  feel. 

His  conduct  had  assumed  almost  an  appearance  of  paternal 
kindness,  and  again  promising  his  own  and  Lady  Emily's  friend- 
ship as  the  reward  of  her  perseverance  in  a  laudable  resolu- 
tion ;  and  telling  her  that  he  should  again  see  her  in  a  day 
or  two,. he  departed  for  town,  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  con- 
duct, but  yet  trying  to  argue  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  was 
acting  for  the  best,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  ail  parties. 

Mere  worldly  principles  upon  these  points  aj;e  too  strong  for 
the  hearts  and  feelings  of  the  most  affectionate  parents. 


CHAPTER  XH. 


SEPARATIOJf. 


Turn'd  out  like  one  that  had  been  false  !  where  shall 
Poor  Felisanda  wander  ?     Were  it  not 
To  keep  his  father's  blessing,  I  would  visit 
Some  wilderness,  ere  thus  present  myself 
His  burden  and  his  sorrow.  Shirley. 

The  girl  that  gave  to  love 

What  gold  could  never  buy. — Moore. 

On  Mr.  Hartley's  return  he  found  his  son  somewhat 
better,  and  by  this  time  his  worldly  principles  with  regard  to  his 
establishment  in  life  had  so  far  overcome  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion which  they  had  suffered  by  the  appearance  and  distress  of 
Caroline,  that  he  thought  the  sooner  her  removal  and  a  decided 
separation  was  effected  the  better. 

Unwilling,  however,  again  to  encounter  one  who  had  already 
so  much  wrought  upon  his  heart,  and  fearing  the  increase  of 
her  influence  in  a  second  interview,  he  determined  not  to  risk 
its  effects.  Sending,  therefore,  for  his  confidential  man  of 
business,  he  desired  arrangements  to  be  carried  into  immediate 
effect  to  render  Caroline  independent ;  and,  enclosing  a  five 
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hundred  pound  note  as  the  payment  of  her  first  year's  annuity, 
in  advance,  in  a  letter  couched  in  such  terms  as  he  thought 
most  likely  to  sooth  and  console  her,  and  still  hold  her  in  the 
same  determination  of  not  again  seeing  his  son,  he  intrusted 
its  delivery  to  his  agent ;  giving  him  directions  to  clear  up 
every  expense,  and  to  give  her  any  aid  she  might  require  in 
removing,  and  confirming  his  son's  gift  of  all  that  the  cottage 
contained. 

The  man  of  business  was,  fortunately,  a  man  gifted  with  much 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  performed  his  mission  as 
tenderly  as  possible  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  Caroline  was 
induced  to  request  that  he  would  be  the  medium  of  the  only 
farther  communication  she  had  to  make  to  Mr.  Hartley. 

To  thi^  he  of  course  agreed,  and  she  therefore  appointed  the 
next  day  at  noon  for  his  next  visit,  and  for  the  commencement 
of  her  removal. 

All  this  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Hartley,  and  the 
less  he  had  to  fear  from  her,  the  higher  CaroUne  rose  in  his 
estimation,  and  the  more  he  pitied  her  fate,  and  condemned 
the  conduct  of  his  son. 

The  man  of  business  was  punctual  to  his  appointment  at  the 
cottage,  but  was  surprised  to  learn  from  the  servants  that 
Caroline  had  quitted  it  that  morning  in  a  hackney-coach.  The 
previous  evening  she  had  discharged  every  bill  that  was  owing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  morning,  before  her  departure, 
had  paid  the  servants  their  w^ages,  and  directed  that  they 
should  attend  to  any  orders  that  they  might  receive  from  him. 
She  took  with  her  merely  her  portmanteaux,  in  which  her  ward- 
robe was  packed,  and,  evidently  equipped  for  travelling,  had 
departed  as  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  charge  of  the  servants  she  had  left  a  letter  for  the  man 
of  business,  and  a  packet  addressed  to  Mr.  Hartley,  which  she 
begged  his  agent  would  take  charge  of,  and  deliver  into  his  own 
hands.  Hurrying  back  to  town  with  the  intelligence  of  her  de- 
parture, he  immediately  delivered  the  packet  intrusted  to  his 
care,  hoping  it  might  lead  to  some  satisfactory  elucidation  as  to 
the  place  of  her  retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
Mr.  Hartley,  on  opening  the  first  packet,  was  surprised  at 
seeing  his  bank  note  returned,  with  the  following  letter  : 

"  Sir, 
"  In   returning   the  enclosed  mark   of  your  bounty,  and 
in  declining    to  profit  by   your  favourable  intentions  for  the 
future,  I  beg  you  will  not  believe  me  to  be  actuated  either  by 
9* 
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ingratitude  or  by  any  feeling  of  pride.  To  such  a  sentiment 
one  fallen  as  I  am  must  for  the  future  be  a  stranger.  But  I 
cannot  accept  that  which  I  must  look  upon  as  the  wages  of 
my  transgression  ;  nor  be  bribed,  even  in  appearance,  into 
that  step  which  I  know  and  feel  to  be  right,  and  which  I  would 
adopt,  even  were  it  more  painful  than  it  is,  when  I  see  that  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  your  son,  and  for  the  happiness  of  his 
family. 

"  I  have  been  weak,  sir ;  I  have  been  wicked  ;  but  I  trust 
not  irreclaimably  so.  I  know  my  error  to  be  beyond  redemp- 
tion in  this  world,  but  T  have  been  educated  with  hopes  that 
travel  beyond  it.  This  education,  which  should  have  preserved 
me  from  error,  I  feel  only  renders  me  more  guilty.  Suffice 
it  for  you,  sir,  that  your  son  from  henceforth  is  free  from  me — 
we  never  can  meet  again.  This  is  all  the  assurance  on  my 
part  that  you  can  wish,  all  that  you  have  a  right  to  expect; 
and  as  I  wish  not  to  be  thought  by  any  part  of  his  fimily  the 
base  thing  you  were  led  to  suppose  me,  all  I  have  to  entreat 
of  you,  sir,  is  to  think  as  leniently  as  your  principles  will  per- 
mit of  the  errors  of, 

"Yours,  most  respectfully, 

"  Caroline  Dormer. 
'^P.S.    The   accompanying   packet   contains   ornaments, 
forced  upon  me  by  the  generosity  of  your  son  ;    and  which  I 
now  respectfully  beg  you  to  return." 

"  Noble  girl  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hartley,  as  he  perused  this 
letter  ;  "  she  does  indeed  deserve  a  better  fate,  and  we  must 
find  out  her  retreat,  and  provide  for  her  in  spite  of  herself." 

Caroline  had,  however,  taken  such  secure  steps  to  prevent 
this  discovery,  that  all  the  inquiries  they  made  proved  fruit- 
less ;  and  he  was  obhged  to  resign  the  hope  for  the  present. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  good  constitution  of  Hartley  success- 
fully combatted  the  influence  of  the  fever,  and  he  was  rapidly 
approaching  convalescence  ;  when,  taking  the  opportunity  of 
being  left  alone  with  his  own  man,  he  inquired  after  Caroline. 

His  servant,  with  a  rueful  countenance,  was  at  first  rather 
shy  of  answering  the  questions  put  to  him  by  his  master  ;  but 
Hartley,  perceiving  something  mysterious  about  his  manner 
of  replying,  pressed  him  so  closely,  that  he  divulged  all  he 
knew  on  the  subject  ;  and,  drawing  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
which  he  had  kept  there  the  last  three  days,  and  which  he  did 
not  think  it  quite  necessary  to  give  to  the  old  gentleman  while 
there  was  a  chance  of  his  young  master's  recovery,  he  de- 
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livered  it  to  Hartley,  who  immediately  recognised  Caroline's 
hand-writing ;  and,  desiring  his  servant  to  see  that  no  one  in- 
terrupted him,  hastily  broke  the  seal,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Hartley,  we  have  parted  never  to  meet  again  ;  and,  beheve 
me,  the  pang  that  I  know  you  will  feel  at  this,  adds  severity 
and  bitterness  to  my  own.     I  intended  to  have  accomplished 
this  act,  so  necessary  to  your  future  welfare,  without  writing, 
but  I  find  the  task  too  great  for  me.     1  must  say  farewell — I 
should  go  mad  v;ere  I  entirely  to  confine  my  feelings  in  my 
own  breast."     Here  agitation  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have 
stopped  the  writer,  and  the  words  were  blotted  with  her  tears — 
"  Why  am  I  so  weak  ?     Have  I  not  a  thousand  times  said  that 
your  happiness  and  welfare  were  my  only  wish  ?    and  shall  I 
hesitate  ensuring  them,  when  I  only  am  to  be  the  sacrifice  ? 
No,  no  ;    I  will  try  to  be  more  worthy  of  the  good  opinion  I 
know  you  entertain  for  me,  in  spite  of  all.     Oh,  how  foolish 
have  1  been  to  imagine  any  union  founded  in  guilt  could  be 
lasting  !    Oh,  Hartley  !  I  should  have  been  innocent  still  but  for 
you — have  still  been  worthy  of  you,  but  for  your  own  act ; 
but  I  do  not  reproach  you — 1 — /  was  to  blame  ;    my  own 
self-confidence,  my  pride  in  my  own  strength,  betrayed  me. 
Yet,  if  you  knew  all  I  have  sufl^ered  since  !     How  could  I 
expect  you  should  continue  to  love  me,  while  I  loathed  my- 
self ?    How  could  I  dare  think  for  a  moment  that  any  thing 
could  induce  you  to  raise  such  a  guilty  thing  to  the  honourable 
title  of  your  wife  ?    No,  no  ;  it  never  could  have  been  !     And, 
Hartley,  if  1  know  myself;  if  I  know  my  feelings  for  you  ;  I 
love  you  and  your  honour  too  well  to  wish  that  you  should 
ever  have  called  her  a  bride  whose  former  conduct  could  have 
brought  a  blush  into  the  cheek  of  yourself  and  your  family.    How 
could  I  have  ever  looked  your  virtuous  mother  and  sister  in 
the  face  !    But  I  am  awakened  from  my  presumptuous  dream. 
I  know  myself;    I  know  my  guilt ;    I  know  its  penalty — at- 
tempt not  to  seek  me  ;  it  will  be  useless.     I  shall  be  far,  far 
distant  ;    but  of  this  let  me  assure  you,  that  I  shall  be  safe — 
there  is  one  who  will  still  protect  me  for  my  father's  sake ; 
and  those  sorrows  which  I  have  heaped  upon  myself,  I  must 
learn  to  endure.     Hartley,  I  do  not  desire  you  to  think  of  me 
kindly,  because  I  know  you  will.     I  know  you  love  me  too 
well  to  bear  this  parting  without  the  pang  that  1  would  have 
spared  you  ;  but  you  have  brilliant  prospects  still  before  you, 
and  you  will  soon  forget  in  other  feelings,  and  in  other  pursuits, 
the  pains  which  I  know  this  separation  will  infiict.      It  is 
man's  nature  to  do  so — whv  are  we  not  of  the  same  mould  ? 
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But  a  woman's  heart  never  forgets,  where  it  has  once  loved. 
Farewell,  Hartley,  dear  Hartley !  In  after-life  sometimes  cast 
a  thought  back  upon  your  poor  girl — "  Here  again  the  paper 
was  blotted  with  her  tears,  as  though  the  whole  tenderness  and 
anguish  of  her  soul  had  been  called  forth  by  the  word  "  fare- 
well " — "  1  dare  write  no  more,  though  I  could  write  for  ever. 
Should  I,  in  my  retreat,  read  or  hear  of  your  future  prosperity 
and  honours,  none  will  rejoice  in  them  more  than  your  devoted, 
though  guilty, 

"  Caroline." 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  produced  another  paroxysm  of 
fever  in  Hartley,  and  for  several  days  again  was  his  life  de- 
spaired of. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  father,  both  by  himself  and  his  agents, 
took  every  means  to  discover  Caroline's  retreat;  but  all  in 
vain,  she  had  so  successfully  secured  herself  from  pursuit,  that 
he  was  at  length  compelled  to  resign  all  hope  of  finding  her. 
Several  times  the  appalhng  idea  of  her  suicide  came  over  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Hartley ;  but  that  step  was  so  inconsistent  with 
the  method  with  which  she  had  arranged  her  departure,  and 
the  removal  of  her  wardrobe,  as  well  as  with  the  tendency  of 
her  letter,  that  he  gladly  relieved  his  mind  from  the  weight  of 
such  a  suspicion.  He  therefore  gave  up  all  farther  attempts, 
and  could  only  hope  that  at  some  future  period  he  might  dis- 
cover her,  and  in  some  measure  atone  for  the  injury  which  she 
had  received  from  his  family. 

Even  Mr.  Hartley  imagined  there  were  other  reparations  for 
such  an  injury  than  that  of  marriage  ;  but  this  is  the  common 
opinion  of  men,  ay,  and  of  some  portion  of  the  other  sex  too, 
upon  this  subject. 

Gold  is  put  into  the  scale  against  a  woman's  feelings  ;  com- 
petence in  worldly  affairs  against  a  broken  heart ;  and  the 
compensation  is  deemed  equivalent.  Perhaps  this  sentiment 
is  riglit  in  a  country  where  the  loss  of  a  husband's  honour  is 
compensated  by  pecuniary  damages,  and  money  made  the 
penalty  for  matrimonial  infidelity!  But  the  optimist  says, 
"  Whatever  is,  is  best!"  and  the  ergo  comes  of  course. 

It  is  a  woman  who  suffers  most  under  separations  of  this 
sort.  Like  a  bruised  reed,  her  vigour  is  blighted  to  its  stem. 
She  does  not  sink  it  is  true  ;  but  she  only  withers  weaker  and 
weaker,  till  the  blast  lays  her  prostrate  on  the  earth.  Upon 
a  man  the  action  is  different  :  he  feels  it  severely  at  first ; 
maddens  with  his  disappointment ;  reasons,  and  recovers. 
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Thus  it  was  with  Hartley.  Caroline's  loss  had  recalled  all 
his  first  feelings  to  his  heart,  or  rather  the  recollection  of  them 
to  his  mind  ;  and  had  his  father's  pursuit  been  successful,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  done  her  that  justice 
which  could  alone  repair  her  injuries.  But  as  conva- 
lescence increased,  and  his  hope  of  finding  her  diminished,  we 
are  sorry  to  say  there  came  a  feeling  almost  of  relief  to  his 
mind,  that  she  had  by  an  act  of  her  own  put  that  out  of  his 
power,  which  he  dreaded  more  than  he  wished. 

Oh  man !  to  think  that  a  woman,  who, 

had  she  been 

In  heaven,  could  have  lent  him  her  Eternity, 

should  be  thus  coldly  treated  ;  thus  easily  forgotten  ;  or  thus 
slightly  lamented ! 

There  are  two  grand  recipes  for  all  kinds  of  sorrows — oc- 
cupation and  change  of  scene. 

To  unite  these  two,  it  was  determined  that  Hartley  should 
at  once  proceed  to  the  Continent,  and  there  spend  two  or  three 
years,  previously  to  engaging  in  that  public  life  to  which  his 
station  in  society  called  him.  As  it  is  our  intention  to  accom- 
pany him  a  part  of  the  way  on  his  tour,  we  must  even  see,  or 
let  our  readers  see,  the  state  in  which  we  leave  our  dramatist 
personaB  in  England. 

Emily  returned  with  her  parents  to  her  dear  little  apartments 
and  flower  garden  at  the  Grove,  like  a  child  heartily  sick  of 
the  world  which  had  disappointed  her ;  heartily  ashamed  of 
the  weakness  she  had  betrayed ;  and  still  trembhng  at  the 
danger  she  had  escaped,  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  libertine 
and  a  hypocrite.  There  she  avoided  all  society,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Forrester  ;  gave  her  young  mind  up  to  deeper  re- 
flection than  had  yet  ever  engaged  it ;  and  laid  down  a  little 
course  of  penitence  for  her  '*  Follies  of  a  Season." 

Lady  Orville,  with  her  family,  retired  for  the  summer  to  an 
old  family-seat,  where  solitude  was  rendered  tolerable  by  the 
society  of  a  few  of  her  old  associates,  and  by  those  who  can 
carry  ombre  and  ecarte  into  the  country.  Here  she  lamented 
over  those  projects  which  had  been  disappointed  ;  reflected 
over  old  schemes,  and  imagined  new. 

Langley  was  at  the  height  of  his  happiness,  only  regretting 
that  his  prosperity  was  not  derived  from  his  own  exertions.  He 
determined,  however,  at  once  to  use  his  wife's  fortune  in  such 
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a  manner  as  to  double  it ;  resolved  to  embark  on  a  grand  scale 
in  schemes  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  was  already  in  his 
own  opinion  a  second  Rothschild.  As  though  he  was  doomed, 
however,  to  disappointment,  the  Admiral,  in  one  of  his  passions 
at  the  delay  of  his  lawyers,  which  prevented  his  maldng  his 
niece  independent,  dropped  down  dead  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
with  his  will,  in  favour  of  Langley  and  his  wife,  unsigned,  in 
his  pocket. 

A  week  had  not  elasped  before  there  appeared  fifty  claimants 
on  the  estate  of  the  deceased  Admiral.  Bills  and  cross  bills  are 
filed  ;  injunctions  were  moved  for  and  granted  ;  and  Langley, 
instead  of  an  easy  and  comfortable  fortune,  found  himself  in- 
volved in  the  almost  interminable  intricacies  of  Chancery,  into 
which  court  all  the  assets  were  paid,  with  the  comfortable  as- 
surance from  his  solicitor  that  in  about  twenty  years  some  ter- 
mination might  be  put  to  thofriendlj/ suits  that  were  instituted 
to  put  the  Admiral's  property  into  possession  of  the  rightful 
proprietor. 

Lascelles  went  on  in  his  old  career,  till  between  New- 
market, Doncaster,  Epsom,  C 's,  and  the  Melton,  he 

found  that  he  was  perpetually  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
old  Langley,  who  had  inherited  the  fortune  that  poor  Langley 
had  considered  his  own,  and  to  pay  16  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the 
sermon  against  usury,  which  Vaux  actually  preached  at  his  in- 
duction to  his  living. 

Before  departing  for  the  continent,  Hartley  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  friend  Strictland. 

"  I  begin  to  think,  my  dear  Strictland,  that  you  were  right ; 
and  from  my  uncircumscribed  liberty  of  the  great  world,  to 
envy  you  the  limited  precincts  of  your  rooms  at  Oxford.  I 
have  lived  in  the  world  but  one  season,  and  during  that  short 
period,  have  tried  and  been  disappointed  in  every  thing. 
Friends  have  proved  heartless ;  pleasure  produced  remorse  ; 
passion  made  inroads  on  my  health  and  happiness  ;  those  who 
were  all  smiles,  have  been  deceitful ;  and  every  profession  has 
had  its  origin  in  my  fortune  and  expectations.  I  am  now 
quitting  England,  disgusted  with  the  Avorld,  and  were  I  to  esti- 
mate my  own  powers  and  inclinations,  I  am  only  fit  for  La 
Trappe ;  since  my  feelings,  hopes,  and  expectations  are  dead. 
'  'Tis  a  vile  world,  ray  masters  ;'  and  so  it  has  proved  to  one, 
who  is  nevertheless,  as  ever,  yours, 

"Francis  Haktlet." 
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The  course  of  post,  which  seems  to  run  on  as  unerringly  ^s 
the  course  of  time,  brought  the  following  note  from  Strict- 
land  : 

"My  dear  Hartley, 

"  Depend  on  it  the  world  is  as  much  better  than  you  now 
describe  it  to  be,  as  it  is  worse  than  you  so  fondly  imagined  it 
eight  months  ago.  Look  through  all  that  has  passed  during 
this,  to  you,  eventful  season  :  and  tracing  how  much  of  your 
unhappiness  you  have  made  for  yourself,  you  will  acquit  the 
world  of,  at  least,  one  half  of  the  dehnquencies  which  you 
attach  to  it  at  present. 

"  Let  the  past  have  its  proper  influence  on  the  future,  and 
you  may  still  be  as  rationally  happy  as  the  imperfections  of  our 
nature  will  allow. 

Yours,  ever, 

"Charles  Steictla>-d." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


SECO>'D   LOVE. 


-II  bel  paese 


Ch'  Apennin.  parte,  e  I'mar  circonda  e  I'Alpe. — Dante. 

There  are  two  faults  which  mankind  are  perpetually  finding 
with  time — the  one  that  he  flies  too  swiftly  and  leaves  no  lei- 
sure for  enjoyment;  the  other  that  he  lags  on  his  road  and 
gives  weariness  to  every  passing  hour  by  the  slowness  of  his 
progress.  This  is  one- of  the  multitude  of  contraries  by  which 
human  wishes  are  characterized.  With  the  novelist,  time 
must  fly  or  stand  still  at  the  author's  pleasure  ;  and  we  must 
now  not  only  trespass  upon  the  reader's  imagination  to  sup- 
pose many  months  to  have  elapsed  since  the  closing  of  the  last 
chapter  ;  but  also  to  allow  us  to  crowd  the  history  of  a  couple 
of  years  into  the  present. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  after  the  events  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  Hartley  was  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Naples. 
Paris  had  held  out  her  dissipations  and  pleasures  in  vain,  to 
tempt  his  stay  in  that  gay  metropolis  ;  but  Hartley  was  tired 
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of  gayety,  and  thought  himself  divorced  for  ever  from  every 
thought  of  pleasure.  Switzerland,  with  its  scenery  was  more 
suited  to  the  present  temperament  of  his  mind ;  and  it  was 
amid  the  solitude  of  the  mighty  Alps,  that  he  gave  himself 
up  to  reflections  on  his  past  life,  and  became  a  better  man 
and  more  worthy  of  his  fortunes  and  existence,  from  their 
effects  upon  his  mind  and  heart.  It  was  here  that  he  saw  the 
wickedness  of  having  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  a  fellow-being 
to  a  heartless  pursuit ;  and  ruined  the  fame  and  the  hopes  of 
another,  merely  for  a  sensual  and  selfish  gratification.  Unin- 
fluenced by  pernicious  example,  he  called  up  the  worthier  part 
of  himself  into  existence,  and  felt  that  he  was  born  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  mere  gratification  of  his  passions.  He 
recalled  all  the  earlier  principles  instilled  into  his  mind  by  his 
mother ;  he  saw  his  late  conduct  in  the  heinous  light  in  which 
it  deserved  to  be  considered,  and  his  heart  became  purified  as 
it  bled  at  the  recollection  of  the  fate  in  which  he  had  involved 
an  innocent  and  injured  being.  What  were  all  the  pleasures 
he  had  derived  from  his  short-lived  intercourse  with  Caroline, 
in  comparison  with  the  pains  he  experienced  in  his  repentance  ? 
And  if  his  feelings  were  thus  severe,  what,  thought  he,  must  be 
hers  who  had  sacrificed  her  all  ?  What  must  be  her  sensation 
to  look  back  upon  a  blighted  name,  and  forward  to  a  life  of 
dishonour  ?  The  uncertainty,  too,  of  her  fate  added  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  present  thoughts. 

During  the  period  passed  in  Switzerland,  all  the  better  senti- 
ments of  his  youth  regained  their  ascendency  in  the  mind  of 
Hartley ;  he  saw  the  heartlessness  of  the  people  by  whom  he 
had  been  surrounded,  he  blushed  to  have  been  so  easily  led  to 
follow  in  courses  which  he  despised,  and  he  made  resolutions 
for  his  future  conduct,  by  which  he  hoped  to  redeem  the  errors 
of  the  past.  Who  is  there,  not  totally  hardened,  that  has  not 
these  periods  of  repentance ;  and  when  these  feelings  come 
upon  a  mind  and  heart  not  yet  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  vice, 
their  influence  is  generally  beneficial. 

His  passions  softened  down  by  these  months  of  silent  thought, 
and  his  mind  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime 
scenery  of  the  Alps — for  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  virtuous 
feeling  than  the  admiration  of  the  sublime  works  of  the  Creator 
as  they  appear  in  these  mountainous  solitudes — Hartley,  on  re- 
entering active  life,  beheld  the  world  in  a  different  point  of 
view.  It  was  no  longer  a  mere  career  of  heartless  pleasure — 
no  longer  a  course  of  dissipated  pursuits,  or  a  series  of  trifles 
and  follies — but  an  active  business  and  a  succession  of  arduous 
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duties,  the  performance  of  which  was  rendered  more  impera- 
tive by  the  high  station  and  advantages  with  which  he  was  born. 

With  his  mind  in  this  state  he  traversed  the  greatest  part  of 
Italy,  and  by  the  enjoyment  of  his  classical  recollections,  and 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  art  which  abound  in  that 
land  of  painting,  poetry,  and  music,  he  gradually  brought  his 
feelings  back  to  that  tone  which  rendered  existence  desirable. 
He  travelled,  not  merely  dehghted  to  roam  over  the  surface  of 
the  Peninsula,  where  nature  and  art,  as  if  in  rivalry,  have  as- 
sembled their  choicest  treasures — but  he  searched  beneath  the 
soil,  and  found  there  matters  of  deeper  and  sadder  interest — 
monuments  of  glory  vanished,  of  dominion  forgotten — vestiges 
of  the  lost  arts  of  Etruria  and  Greece,  mingled  confusedly 
with  the  records  of  Roman  and  Gothic  grandeur. 

Italy  is  pregnant  with  delightful  associations,  from  the  great, 
glorious,  and  virtuous  of  ancient  Rome,  down  to  the  supersti- 
tious powers  of  the  papal  authority,  the  splendid  tyranny  of  the 
Medici,  and  the  more  recent  struggles  of  its  degenerate  in 
iiabitants  with  the  Austrians  and  the  French. 

Hartley  enjoyed  all  these  associations  :  with  him  it  was  not 
merely 

II  bel  paese 

Ch'  Apennin  parte,  e  1'  mar  circonda  e  1'  AIpe;  . 

but  it  was  the  country  that  had  by  turns  been  the  most  glorious 
and  the  most  degenerate — the  most  respected  and  the  most 
despised — the  most  powerful  and  the  most  contemptible, 
among  the  countries  in  Europe. 

Hartley  had,  however,  some  difficulty  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  reflection's  which  these  thoughts  engendered  clear  of  his 
countrymen,  who  infest  every  little  town  in  the  Peninsula 
with  their  coteries,  and  carry  London,  with  its  customs,  into 
Italy;  emulating  each  other  in  their  entertainments  as  much 
within  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City,  as  in  Grosvenor  Square 
or  St.  James's.  Indeed,  many  of  them  seemed  to  have  come 
to  Rome  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  dinners  and  soirees ; 
and  the  only  art  they  seemed  to  study  was,  whose  palazzo 
rfhould  be  the  most  crowded. 

Hartley  was  too  well  known  about  town,  not  to  be  known  to 
at  least  half  of  the  fashionable  Zingari  in  Rome,  and  vt'as 
therefore  glad  to  quit  the  city  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  all  that 
was  worthy  of  notice.  He  felt,  however  that  there  was  food 
for  reflection  for  years  instead  of  days  in  the  ruins  of  a  city  so 
vKegnant  with  the  history  of  human  grandeur  and  of  human 

Vol.  H.—IO 
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decadence  ;  but  the  associations  inspired  by  these  objects,  were 
destroyed  by  meeting  the  same  faces  that  he  had  encountered 
the  preceding  season  in  a  London  drawing-room  or  at  a  Lon- 
don  dinner  table. 

One  circumstance  detained  him  in  Rome  some  days  longer 
than  he  intended,  though  he  would  not  own  its  influence  even 
to  himself;  for  he  had  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  woman 
should  in  future  be  indifferent  to  him. 

Hartley  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  to  indulge  this 
taste  he  would  frequently  at  vespers  stroll  into  a  convent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  apartments,  which  was  notorious  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  this  service  was  performed.  One 
evening  he  was  struck  by  the  notes  of  a  powerful  voice,  which 
rose  above  the  others  in  harmony  and  sweetness,  so  distinctly, 
that  he  could  easily  perceive  the  singer  to  be  a  young  female 
within  the  grating,  ranged  among  the  novices,  but  without  be- 
ing clad  in  their  costume.  So  absorded  was  she  in  her  occu- 
pation, that  her  veil  had  been  suftered  to  fall  on  one  side. 
discovering  features  remarkable  for  beauty,  which  was  now- 
heightened  by  the  expression  of  devotion  with  which  her  large 
black  eyes  were  raised  to  the  altar.  Hartley  gazed  on  this  fair 
creature  till  the  service  was  finished  and  the  devotees  dispersed, 
but  unable  to  shake  off  the  impression  which  her  beauty  had 
created,  and  the  curiosity  excited  by  her  appearance,  he  con- 
trived to  make  some  inquiries  of  the  porteress  the  next  day, 
when  he  found  that  she  had  been  merely  placed  in  the  convent 
for  a  few  nights  during  the  absence  of  her  guardian,  who  was 
a  friend  of  the  lady  abbess,  and  with  whom  she  had  that  very 
morning  taken  her  departure,  but  whether  she  was  still  in  Rome 
his  informer  could  not  ascertain.  Hardly  able  to  account  for 
the  impression  which  this  beautiful  stranger  had  made  upon 
him,  he  lingered  in  Rome,  frequenting  every  public  place  in 
the  hope  of  again  seeing  her.  His  attempts  were  however  in 
vain  ;  and  at  length,  ashamed  of  what  appeared  to  him  a 
weakness  unworthy  of  him,  he  determined  to  drive  her  from  hi? 
recollection  and  pursue  his  journey. 

Quitting  Rome  therefore  by  the  Porta  de  S.  Lorenzo,  he 
pursued  his  journey  leisurely,  and  soon  crossing  the  Ponte 
della  Solfaterra,  again  began  to  enjoy  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
thoughts,  the  associations  connected  with  the  country  through 
which  he  was  passing.  The  supposed  sites  of  the  Tusculan 
villa  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  Sabine  farm  of  Horace,  by  turns 
engaged  his  attention.  The  field,  too,  celebrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Horatii  and  Curatii  called  up  the  glories  of  ancient 
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Rome  to  his  imagination,  whieh  was  not  likely  to  be  banished 
by  the  sight  ot  the  Pomptine  Marshes  or  the  Appian  Way, 
over  which  his  britchka  was  rolhng.  Nor  was  his  eye  less  de- 
lighted with  the  landscade  that  presented  itself  to  his  view, 
than  his  mind  had  been  with  the  historical  associations  which 
it  recalled.  The  Promontory  of  Circe  towering  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  glittering  rock  of  Anxur  on  the  other,  while  the 
Volscian  mountains'sweeping  in  a  bold  semicircle  from  north 
to  south  closed  the  prospect,  proved  altogether  a  landscape  weU 
worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Claude  ;  while  the  powers  of  Salva- 
tor  might  have  peopled  with  banditti  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
extensive  forests,  which  enclose  the  lakes  bordering  the  coast, 
and  which  extend  with  little  interruption  from  Ostia  to  the 
Promontory  of  Circe. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the  height  of  an  Italian  summer, 
that  Hartley  was  wrapt  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  beautiful  scene. 
Every  thing  was  quiet  around  him  ;  the  blue  and  unclouded 
sky,  warm  with  the  ^refulgence  of  a  setting  sun,  which  gilded 
the  deep  and  varying  colour  of  the  landscape — the  tumuli  and 
ruins,  glittering  in  the  beams,  or  throwing  a  shadow  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain — all  invited  him  to  contemplation,  and  indu- 
ced him  to  stop  his  carriage  and  to  walk  up  the  acclivity,  which 
it  was  now  gently  ascending. 

While  indulging  in  these  contemplations,  a  travelHng 
cavalcade,  consisting  of  two  carriages,  with  a  courier  and 
several  servants,  appeared  in  sight.  The  equipages  were 
evidently  English,  and  as  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
which  Hartley  was  slowly  ascending,  they  stopped,  and  the 
traveller  alighted,  apparently  with  the  same  intention. 

H^irtley  had  stopped  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ancient  towns 
of  Cora,  Sezza,  and  Piperno,  like  serial  palaces  shining  in  con- 
trast with  the  brown  rugged  rock  that  supports  them,  when  the 
traveller  arrived  on  the  spot  where  he  stood.  On  his  first  ap- 
pearance Hartley  had  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
the  elegant  stranger,  for  elegant  he  certainly  was,  was  an  En- 
glishman or  a  foreigner  ;  but  as  he  gracefully  saluted  him  in 
his  native  language,  all  doubt  of  his  country  was  removed  by 
his  accent. 

''  I  see,  sir,  you  are  enjoying  this  delicious  scenery,  and  most 
probably,  recalling  all  the  recollections  connected  with  the 
interesting  spots  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  I  trust  1  do  not 
interrupt  your  reflections  ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  English- 
men who  can  pass  my  countrymen  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign 
land  without  recognition,  however  I  may  be  inchned  to  cut 
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them  when  they  congregate,  and  contrive  to  turn  an  Italian 
town  into  an  English  watering  place,"  said  the  stranger. 

*'  Not  at  all,"  replied  Hartley.  "  I  was  indeed  indulging  in 
the  classical  associations  with  which  this  spot  is  so  pregnant, 
recalling  the  times  of  Roman  virtue  to  my  imagination,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  arts  by  which  this  scenery  has  been  cele- 
brated." 

'^Virtue!"  exclaimed  the  stranger;  "  Roman  Virtue !  and 
to  what  did  it  lead  but  corruption  ?  In  what  did  their  greatness 
enrl  but  in  their  destruction  ?  And  after  ail,  what  else  did  it 
deserve  ?  What  prompted  the  actions  you  admire  but  their 
thirst  of  power  ? — what  gave  them  that  vi^hich  you  call  virtue, 
but  a  vile  ambition?  Yet,  as  you  say,  the  spt^t  is  pregnant 
with  classical  recollections.  There  stands  Setia,  celebrated  by 
Martial  for  its  wines  : — 

Qua3  paludes  delicata  pomptinas 
Ex  arce  clivi  spectat  uva,  Setini ; 

it  is  a  pity  that  the  grapes  should  have  lost  their  flavour.  The 
worst  thing  that  Nero  <iid  was  to  spoil  the  wine,  by  carrying  his 
famous  canal  across  the  Vale  of  Amyciae.  But  water  never 
did  wine  any  good  !  There  runs  the  Amasenus  too,  as  deep 
and  rapid  as  when  Metabus  reached  its  banks — 


Spumabit  ripis. 


— Amasenus  abundans 


And  there  rises  Anxur  with  its  steep  cliffs,  which  seem  march- 
ing into  the  sea — ^  superbus  Anxur,'  as  Martial  calls  it ;  and 
th<  re  the  colonades  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo, 

Arcesque  superbi  Anxuris, 

as  Statins  describes  them." 

There  was  a  degree  of  levity  mingled  with  these  observations, 
which  betrayed  the  carelessness  with  which  the  stranger 
viewed  the  scenes  which  he  was  describing  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  a  tide  of  classic  recolle'-tion  seemed  to  rush  upon  his 
mind,  which  ought  almost  to  have  rendered  them  sacred. 

This  jarred  upon  the  feelinjrs  of  Hartley,  who,  however, 
continued  the  conversation,  by  saying — "  it  is,  indeed,  the 
historical  and  poetical  associations  connected  with  them  thai 
gives  additional  interest  to  these  scenes." 

**  Poetical,  if  you  please!  that  they  are  historical  I  doubt. 
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For  T  am  inclined  to  think  those  deeds  of  ancient  virtue  which 
we  read  of,  to  be  the  mere  invention  of  some  enthusiast,  rather 
than  the  facts  of  history,"  said  the  stranger. 

"•  Well  then,"  pursued  Hartley  ;  "  there  at  least  we  have 
poetry,  in  that  Promontory  of  Circe,  celebrated  by  Homer  and 
Virgil ! — Who  can  wander  in  its  precints  without  dreaming  of 
the  splendid  fictions  of  the  one  and  the  harmonious  lines  of 
the  other?" 

"  Fiction  !  And  what  is  all  the  history  of  those  times  but 
fiction  ?     A  splendid  one  if  you  will,  but  still  a  fiction." 

'•Nay,"  said  Hartley;  ''destroy  not  wiib  a  breath  those 
records  of  virtue  and  valour — of  power  and  greatness — the  re- 
collections of  which  raise  human  nature  in  the  scale  of  the 
universe." 

"  What  was  their  valour  but  barbarism  ?  What  their  power 
but  tyranny  ?  ,  Where  is  the  liberty  for  which  they  fought, 
while  their  first  principle  was  to  deprive  those  whom  thev  con- 
quered, of  that  which  they  themselves  prized  so  highly  ?  Where 
is  the  glory  of  which  they  boasted — the  dominion  with  which 
they  tyrannized  1  All,  like  their  temples,  crumbled  into  dust. 
And  the  heroes  that  wielded  the  sword  in  yonder  plain,  where 
are  they  ?" — and  a  fearful  thought,  that  almost  blanched  the 
stranger's  cheek  seemed  to  pass  over  his  mind,  as  the  idea  ol 
death  entered  his  imagination. 

They  now  agreed  to  mount  their  saddle-horses  and  ride  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  carriages,  and  the  stranger,  recovering 
himself  from  a  temporary  melancholy,  again  dehghted  Hartley 
by  his  conversation  ;  although  his  remarks  had  certainly  a 
tendency  to  destroy  any  thing  like  the  existence  of  virtue  in  hu- 
man nature.  He  pointed  out  Mount  Cascubus,  celebrated  by 
Horace ;  the  Tormias,  the  theatre  of  the  great  disaster  of 
Ulysses  ;  Prochyta,  and  towering — 

Inarime,  Jovis  imperiis  importa  Typhaso. 

The  mausoleum  of  Munatius,  the  Tormian  villa,  and  the 
supposed  tomb  of  Cicero,  with  all  the  other  mementoes  of  an- 
cient lore  with  which  the  Appian  Way  is  crowded,  by  turns 
engaged  their  attention,  till  they  arrived  in  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Massicus,  which  communicate  with  those  of  the  CoUicula,  a 
mountain  covered  with  forests.  From  these  defiles  they 
emerged  by  a  road  cut  through  the  rock,  and  stopped  in  won- 
der as  the  plains  of  Campania,  bordered  by  the  Appenines, 
spread  before  them.     The  craggy  point  of  Tschia  towered  to 
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the  sky  on  one  side,  while  Vesuvius,  with  its  double  summit 
weathed  in  smoke,  rose  in  the  centre. 

The  evening  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  setting  sun 
shed  a  purple  tint  over  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountain, 
giving  at  once  a  softness  and  a  richness  to  the  picture,  con- 
trasting finely  with  the  darkness  of  the  plains  below,  and  the 
gossamer  clouds  sailing  above. 

While  they  were  engas^ed  in  the  contemplation  of  this  scene. 
Hartley  with  the  eye  ofan  enthusiast,  the  stranger  with  the 
apathy  of  satiety,  the  courier  of  the  latter  rode  up,  and  re- 
spectfully reminded  his  master  of  the  approaching  night,  and 
of  the  suppos?ed  vicinity  of  the  banditti,  who  infested  the  boun 
daries  which  divided  the  territories  of  Rome  and  Naples. 

At  this  instant  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard,  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  loud  and  piercing  scream.  The  travellers  started. 
The  sound  evidently  came  from  one  of  the  defiles,  the  mouth 
of  which  they  had  just  passed.  Hartley,  with  the  first  impulse, 
turned  his  horse  and  galloped  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
sound  seemed  to  proceed.  The  stranger,  less  moved,  called 
after  him  to  stop,  but  finding  that  he  called  in  vain,  contented 
himself  with  blaming  what  he  deemed  his  mad  career,  but  fal- 
lowed him  with  the  servants. 

Hartley  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  the  first  defile,  but 
had  hardly  gained  it  when  a  still  louder  scream,  which 
evidently  came  in  that  direction,  banished  every  prudential 
motive  ;  and  in  despite  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  road,  he 
spurred  his  spirited  steed  through  brake  and  brier  and  plunged 
at  once'  into  the  dark  and  deep  ravine,  careless  where  it  might 
lead,  so  long  as  it  brought  him  nearer  to  the  object  he  deter- 
mined to  assist. 

The  screams  now  became  fainter,  but  whether  from  weak- 
ness or  distance  he  was  unable  to  determine,  when  issuing 
from  the  dark  underwood,  through  which  his  horse  had  with 
difiiculty  forced  his  way,  he  discovered  a  narrow  winding  foot 
or  bridle  path  leading  to  a  road  that  passed  through  the  valley 
that  lay  smihng  at  some  distance  beneath  him.  A  large  pro- 
jecting rock  at  first  intercepted  his  view,  but  as  he  passed  it,  a 
scene  presented  itself  which  roused  all  his  young  blood  into  ac- 
tion, and  strung  every  nerve  with  indignation*  On  one  side  of  a 
large  patch  of  brushwood,  two  men  with  ferocious  aspect,  were 
standing  over  the  body  of  an  old  man  whom  they  were  strip- 
ping, while  they  compelled  him  to  keep  his  face  buried  in  the 
earth,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  recognize  them  at  any  fur 
ture  period  ;  while  a  third  was  rifling  the  person  of  an  elderly 
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woman,  whose  eyes  were  tightly  bound  with  a  handkerchief. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  and  considerably  nearer  to 
Hartley,  two  more  ruffians  were  dragging  by  force  a  younger 
female,  by  whom  the  screams  which  had  first  attracted  him 
were  uttered.  She  was  on  her  knees,  her  hands  in  the  rude 
grasp  of  the  ruffians,  her  hat  lying  at  some  distance,  and  her 
dishevelled  and  disordered  hair  floating  in  the  wmd.  In  the 
road  below  stood  the  humble  vehicle  in  which  the  party  had 
travelled,  with  the  postillion  sitting  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
scene,  while  two  small  rough  horses  were  tied  to  the  slumps 
of  a  tree,  at  the  entrance  of  another  defile,  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice  Hartley  was  descending,  which  appeared  to  com- 
municate with  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  ruffians  were  clad  in  a  kind  of  half  uniform,  or  rathei 
the  worn-out  appendanges  of  what  had  once  been  the  cos 
tume  of  a  regular  soldier.  Careless  of  their  numbers.  Hart 
ley  pushed  his  horse  at  all  hazards  down  the  precipice  that, 
divided  him  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  a  scream  of  delight 
from  the  female,  and  a  savage  yell  from  her  assailants,  pro- 
claimed the  discovery  of  his  appearance.  In  a  moment  the 
hands  of  the  prisoner  were  released,  and  a  shot  from  a  carbine 
whistled  close  to  Hartley's  ear.  Another,  better  directed, 
struck  his  generous  and  spirited  steed  ;  and  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  stirrups,  ere  the  poor  beast 
sunk  into  the  brushwood,  and  struggling,  rolled  into  the  plain 
below.  Hartley  had  fortunately  drawn  a  pistol  from  the  hols- 
ter, and  lightly  leaping  through  the  only  remaining  obstacles 
that  separated  him  from  the  first  party,  he  discharged  his  pistol 
with  such  good  aim  that  one  of  the  ruffians  fell  before  he  could 
accomplish  a  second  shot,  that  might  have  been  fatal,  while 
with  a  powerful  blow  with  that  true  English  weapon,  the  fist, 
and  which  none  but  Englishmen  know  how  to  use  with  such 
good  eflfect,  he  levelled  the  other  astonished  Italian  to  the  earth. 

Fortunately  for  Hartley,  the  ruffians  had  already  drag- 
ged their  victim  to  such  a  distance  from  their  companions  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  giving  immediate  assistance  ; 
but  attracted  by  the  shots,  they  had  suddenly  quitted  their  plun 
der,  and  were  now,  with  savage  aspects  and  loud  imprecation?, 
approaching  to  revenge  and  assist  their  comrades. 

The  younger  female,  still  on  her  knees,  clung  to  Hartley  for 
protection,  while  he,  armed  with  the  carbine  of' the  fallen  rob- 
ber,  courageously  waited  for  their  approach,  although  he  feli 
the  uselessness  of  his  resistance  :  all  he  could  do  was  to  utter 
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a  word  of  encouragement  to  his  unfortunate  companion,  and 
determine  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible  in  her  defence. 

At  this  moment  loud  shouts  were  heard  above,  and  Hart- 
ley's fellow  traveller  was  seen  rapidly  descending  the  precipice, 
accompanied  by  his  own  and  Hartley's  servants.  They  were 
discovered  at  the  same  instant  by  the  banditti,  who,  alarmed  at 
such  a  reinforcement,  hastily  discharged  their  carbines,  and 
reaching  their  horses  galloped  off,  leaving  their  companions  to 
their  fate. 

In  a  (e\v  minutes  the  stranger  and  the  servants  were  by  the 
side  of  Hartley,  who  stood  still  on  his  defence,  supporting  the 
half  dying  girl,  whom  his  gallantry  had  thus  rescued  from  a 
fate  to  which  death  was  preferable,  and  who  had  now  fainted 
from  excess  of  agitation  and  excitement.  Hartley  hastily  re- 
moved the  long  tresses  with  which  her  face  was  covered,  that 
the  air  might  blow  upon  her  more  freely,  and  to  his  inexpressi- 
ble astonishment,  discovered  the  features  of  the  individual 
with  whose  person  he  had  been  so  much  struck  at  the  convent 
in  Rome.  A  feeling  almost  allied  to  that  of  pleasure,  even  at 
such  a  moment  as  this,  crossed  his  mind  at  a  discovery  which 
rendered  him  still  more  anxious  for  her  security.  Water  was 
quickly  procured,  and  as  her  recollection  slowly  returned,  and 
she  became  sensible  of  her  late  danger  and  present  safety,  she 
cast  a  glance  at  her  deliverer,  which  fully  repaid  him  for  all  that 
he  had  done.  At  this  instant  he  perceived  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger  traveller  fixed  upon  her  person  witli  a  freedom  of  gaze 
that  displeased  him  ;  his  look  seemed  to  be  scanning  the  fair 
proportions  of  her  form  with  the  knowledge  of  a  libertine  con-  ^ 
noisseur  in  female  loveliness  ;  and  Hartley  shrunk  from  the 
look,  at  the  same  time  that  he  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
prevent  its  offending  the  female,  whose  eyes  were  still  fixed 
upon  him  with  an  expression  of  gratitude,  and  who  was  at 
tempting  to  articulate  her  thanks  for  her  preservation. 

The  old  gentleman  and  lady  could  scarcely  be  prevailed 
on  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  their  safety  ;  and  when  con- 
vinced of  it  were  far  more  solicitous  about  their  baggage,  than 
to  sohw  their  gratitude. 

The  postillion  now  lent  his  assistance  towards  securing  the 
wounded  ruffian  and  his  companion,  who  had  been  stunned  by 
his  fall,  and  the  whole  party  were  soon  ready  to  proceed  on 
their  route;  which  they  did  in  company  till  their  arrival  at  the 
next  stage,  where  the  bandits  were  delivered  over  to  the  pro- 
per authorities,  and  where  all  the  travellers  determined  to  pass 
the  night. 
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A  'ittle  nervous  from  the  alarm  which  she  had  experienced, 
and  delighted  that  the  preservation  of  herself  and  her  compa- 
nions had  been  effected  without  injury  to  their  persons,  Hart- 
ley's fair  incognita  met  the  party  at  supper  with  renovated  spi- 
rits and  beauty.  She  was  one  of  those  persons  who  not  only 
strike  the  beholder  with  atimiration  at  first  sight,  but  for  whom 
this  first  feeling  of  admiration  rather  increases  than  diminishes 
on  acquaintance. 

She  was  tall  and  luxuriantly  proportioned  ;  her  large  dark 
eye,  curtained  with  long  silken  lashes,  spoke  a  mind  alive  to 
all  the  sensibilities  of  human  nature  ;  her  high  forehead  be- 
spoke deeper  thought  than  gener  liy  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  so 
young  ;  while  the  varied  expression  of  her  countenance  ap- 
peared to  retlect  the  feelings  of  her  heart.  Tears  started  to 
her  eyes,  as  she  again  expressed  her  gratitude  to  her  preserver; 
and  she  shuddered  as  her  mind  recurred  to  the  probable  fate 
from  which  he  had  rescued  her.  Her  protectors  too  were 
profuse  m  their  expressions  of  gratitude,  but  there  was  a  cold- 
ness iu  their  manner,  and  a  lurking  suspicion  in  their  look,  that 
ill  accorded  with  their  words. 

During  supper,  and  the  short  conversation  that  followed, 
Hartley  could  scarcely  withdraw  his  eyes  from  Agnese,  for  by 
this  appellation  was  she  addressed  by  her  chaperons,  who  were 
evidently  displeased  at  the  admiration  which  she  excited.  The 
strange  traveller  did  not  pay  her  less  attention,  althouijh  he  wks 
more  guarde  1  in  his  expressions  and  looks  than  his  young  com- 
panion. Sometimes  ins  eye  assumed  that  libertine  expression 
which  had  at  first  struck  and  offeudrd  Hartley  ;  but  after  he 
had  gazed  at  her  for  a  time,  some  thought  or  recollection 
seemed  to  cross  his  mind,  that  changed  the  expression  of  his 
glance. 

In  the  little  conversation  that  passed  durinsr  supper,  Agnese 
betrayed  a  mind  of  deep  feeling,  and  an  enthusiasm  mingled 
with  much  more  good  sense  than  is  its  general  accompani- 
ment. She  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  poets  of  her  own  coun- 
try, among  whom  Dante  seemed  to  have  engrossed  most  of  her 
attention  and  admiration,  though  she  acknowledged  that  his 
own  words, 

Al  sej^o  de  mortal  si  sopra  prose, 

were  applicable  to   many  parts  of  his  sublime  poem.     "  He 
indeed,"  said  she,  comparing  him  with  other  poets,  "  soars  high 
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above  them  all,  like  the  eagle  to  which  he  himself  has  com 
pared  Homer. 

Che  sopra  gli'  altri  con'  aquila  vola. 

She  understood  English  too,  and  spoke  it  with  an  accent  that 
surprised  our  travellers,  and  betrayed  quite  an  English  feeling 
in  the  admiration  she  expressed  of  our  Shakspeare. 

As  Hartley  gazed  and  listened,  he  drank  deeply  of  the  pas- 
sion he  thought  he  had  forsworn  for  ever  In  contemplating 
Agnese,  all  the  names  he  had  known  sank  in  the  comparison, 
and  giving  up  his  whole  love  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  he 
forgot  that  she  was  an  unknown  foreigner  ;  his  family  and 
their  wishes  were  again  forgotten  ;  and  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
the  same  precipice  from  which  he  had  so  lately  escaped.  Such 
uncertain  mortals  are  we,  when  this  predominant  power  of  our 
hearts  is  concerned. 

Agnese  was  early  withdrawn  by  her  protectors,  who  avoided 
giving  the  travellt.Ts  any  clue  to  their  situation  or  pursuits. 
Her  hand  trembled  in  that  of  Hartley's,  as  she  softly  whispered 
her  '•  good  niglit,"  and  the  sensation  was  communicated  to  his 
heart  with  the  quickness  of  electricity.  As  the  door  closed 
upon  her  receding  form,  the  world  seemed  to  be  shut  out  from 
him.  It  was  in  viin  he  rallied — in  vain  endeavoured  to  keep 
up  the  conversation  on  smy  other  subject  than  that  of  the  fair 
stranger ;  anH  here  the  irreverence  with  which  his  companion 
spoke  of  the  sex  in  general ;  the  lightness  and  levity  of  his  re- 
mark with  regard  to  female  virtue,  and  the  libertine  comments 
he  made  on  the  person  and  beauty  of  Agnese,  jarred  discord- 
antly upon  the  feelings  which  she  had  excited  in  his  mind. 

They  soon  parted  for  the  night ;  Hartley  disgusted  with  the 
libertine  coldness  of  his  companion,  and  he  in  his  turn  smiling, 
if  not  jeering  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Hartley. 

After  a  restless  night.  Hartley  rose  early,  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing Agnese  ;  but  what  was  his  surprise  at  being  informed  that 
she  and  her  companions  had  quitted  the  inn  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  leavini^  only  a  written  repetition  of  their  thanks.  All 
that  he  could  hear,  was,  that  they  had  taken  the  road  to  Na- 
ples, when  he  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  following  them, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  chance  might  again  befriend  him  by 
throwing  Agnese  in  his  way. 

His  fellow-traveller  experienced  no  surprise  at  this  sudden 
departure.  He  spoke  of  it  as  the  common  want  of  politeness 
of  those  upon  whom  benefits  were  conferred;  hinted  his  sus- 
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picions  that  Agnese  was  some  adventuress ;  and  congratulated 
himself  and  Hartley  on  their  escape,  A  close  discerner,  how- 
ever, would  have  read  more  in  his  looks  and  manners  than  his 
words  conveyed.  But  Hartley  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
own  feelings,  and  too  much  annoyed  by  these  observations,  to 
look  farther  than  their  general  meaninar ;  and,  anxious  to  com- 
mence his  pursuit,  he  would  have  taken  his  departure  at  once, 
had  not  the  stranger  asked  for  his  name,  that  he  might  at  some 
future  period  claim  a  farther  acquaintance  with  "  his  enthusi- 
astic young  companion."  At  the  same  time  that  he  made  this 
request,  he  presented  his  own  card  as  "  Mr.  Ariingford."  Lit- 
tle as  Hartley  felt  inclined  to  renew  an  acquaintance  so  casually 
commenced,  he  could  do  no  less  than  give  his  own  card  in  re- 
turn, and  could  not  help  feeling  surprised  at  the  effect  which  it 
produced  on  Mr.  Arlingford. 

'* Hartley!"  exclaimed  he;  "what,  of  Hartley  Grove,  the 
son  of  Lady  Emily  Hartley  ?"  and  he  looked  inquisitively  at 
Hartley,  while  his  eye  measured  the  athletic  proportions  of  his 
really  fine  person. 

"  The  same,"  replied  Hartley.  "  Do  you  know  mv  mo- 
ther ?" 

"I  did,"  answered  Arlingford,  "  in  days  long  since  past ;" 
and  a  shade  appeared  to  cloud  his  features  at  the  recollections 
which  the  name  seemed  to  have  brought  to  his  mind. 

He  again  looked  at  Hartley  almost  rudely,  and  the  scrutiny 
seemed  to  be  any  thing  but  pleasing  to  him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  we  part ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  meet  ere  long,  either  here  or  in  England.  In  the  mean 
time,  beware,  sir,  of  the  arts  of  Italian  adventuresses  ;  any 
connexion  with  them  will  be  as  displeasing  to  Lady  Emily  and 

Mr,  Hartley  as  they  would  be" He  stopped  suddenly,  as 

though  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  finished  his  sentence  by  say- 
ing, '•  as  they  would  tend  to  your  own  unhappiness.  Fare- 
well, sir  ;"  and  Arlingford  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Hartley 
not  a  little  surprised  at  this  recognition  of  his  family,  as  well 
as  at  the  oddness  of  the  manner  with  which  it  had  been  ac- 
knowledged. With  the  feelings  which  were  growing  in  his 
heart  for  Agnese,  however,  he  had  little  room  for  reflection 
upon  what  interested  him  so  little.  He  therefore  mounted  hi? 
carriage,  and  gave  up  his  mind  to  all  those  delicious  sensations 
which  a  newly-created  passion  excites,  as  it  rolled  on  through 
Capua  to  Naples. 

From  the  termination  of  his  adventure  with  Caroline  Dormer, 
Hartley  had  conceived  himself  proof  against  the  influence  of 
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another  passion,  and  little  anticipated  that  his  heart  would  be 
thus  taken  by  surprise. 

When  first  Hartley  saw  Agnese  in  the  church,  he  could  not 
resist  a  secret  presentiment  that  the  interests  of  the  being 
whose  beauty  and  devotion  he  was  contemplating,  were  in 
some  way  or  other  mingled  with  his  own  ;  and  his  preserva- 
tion of  her  from  the  robbers  tended  very  naturally  to  confirm 
this  feeling. 

The  very  idea  too  of  having  preserved  her  from  such  a  fate 
added  to  the  tenderness  of  his  sentiments  towards  her  ;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  traits  of  human  nature  to  love  those  whom  we 
have  saved  or  protected. 

No  wonder  that  these  feelings,  added  to  the  great  personal 
attraction  of  Agnese,  should  kindle  the  feeling  of  love  in  such 
a  breast  as  Hartley's  ;  and  though  he  had  latterly  been  in  the 
habit  of  doubting  the  possibility  of  love  at  first  sight,  he  could 
not  but  confess  that  he  felt  it.  Not  that  love  v/hich  grows,  and 
like  a  child  gets  by  slow  degrees  to  its  perfection  ;  but  such  a 
passion,  as,  like  the  first  man,  came  created  in  its  full  strength 
at  the  first  minute— that  love  which 

Only  gains  from  time 
To  be  called  constant,  not  reversed. 

In  fact,  though  our  hero  must  sink  in  the  esteem  of  our  female 
readers,  thus  to  forget  Caroline,  and  to  feel  love  a  second  time, 
let  me  write  of  human  nature,  and  not  of  superhuman  con- 
stancy. 

We  could  fill  a  volume  with  a  description  of  Hartley's  pur- 
suit and  discovery  of  Agnese  ;  of  the  stolen  interviews  which 
she  granted  him  ;  and  the  history  of  the  progress  of  that  pas- 
sion, which,  according  to  Hartley's  presentiment,  united  both 
their  fates  in  one. 

Their  love  seemed  to  have  imbibed  its  ardour  from  the  cli- 
mate under  which  it  was  fostered,  and  the  only  drawback  on 
jts  indulgence,  was  the  mystery  by  which  the  birth  and  history 
of  Agnese  were  surrounded,  and  the  coldness  with  which  Hart- 
ley's attentions  were  received  by  her  protectors.  Of  herself 
Agnese  knew  nothing,  but  that  she  had  been  educated  in  a 
eonservatorio  of  music,  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  public  singer, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  natural  repugnance  to  the  profession,  she 
was  n6w  perfecting  herself  in  the  necessary  accomplishments 
under  the  first  professors  of  the  day. 

In  spite  of  his  resolution,  Hartley  was  thus  a  second  time 
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involving  himself  in  an  attachment,  which  he  knew  must  be 
displeasing  to  his  family  ;  but  he  now  loved  with  a  fervour,  of 
the  permanency  of  which  he  was  convinced  ;  and  in  drawing 
a  comparison  between  his  present  feelings  and  those  he  expe- 
rienced for  Caroline,  he  could  only  wonder  how  he  had  ever 
thought  that  he  loved  her. 

Agnese  was  indeed  a  superior  creature  to  Caroline ;  there 
was  more  character,  more  intellect,  more  talent,  added  to 
highly  cultivated  mind  ;  but  even  Hartley  felt  there  could  not 
be  more  devotion. 

Before  Hartley,  however,  could  systematize  any  plan,  the 
object  of  his  attachment  suddenly  quitted  Naples,  leaving  only 
a  short  note,  saying  that  her  protectors  thought  it  prudent  to 
remove  her,  and  that  all  pursuit  was  vain.  The  same  day  a 
letter  arrived  from  iiis  father,  couched  in  rather  angry  tones, 
recalling  him  instantly  to  England. 

The  coincidence  of  these  circumstances,  together  with  the 
tone  of  his  father's  letter,  inferred  the  suspicion  tliat.'his  family 
was  not  ignorant  of  his  attachment ;  and  his  good  sense  sug- 
gested that  his  best  plan  was  to  return,  and  to  make  his  father 
his  friend  and  confidant. 

Towards  England,  therefore,  Hartley  shifted  his  course, 
taking  the  best  steps  he  could  through  various  emissaries,  to 
ascertain  the  retreat  of  Agnese. 

In  England  he  pursued  his  plan  of  making  confidants  of 
Hartley  and  Lady  Emily,  and,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  which 
they  both  naturally  possessed,  and  those  that  they  had  imbibed 
from  some  correspondent  who  had  informed  them  of  their  son's 
attachment  to  an  unknown  Italian,  educating  for  the  stage,  he 
succeeded  in  interesting  them  in  favour  of  Agnese, 


CHAPTEH  XIV. 

THE    RETI:R^^ 
No  welcome  smile  to  i^reet  a  wish'd  return. 

It  was  a  bright  day,  at  the  commencement  oi  sprmg,  wnen 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  ils  meridian  would  almost  make  those 
who  felt  its  influence,  believe  the  summer  to  be  already  come 
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—that  one  of  the  numerous  packets,  which  now  keep  up  sucri 
a  continual  correspondence  between  England  and  France, 
through  the  short  sea  dividing  Dover  from  Calais,  was  descried 
from  Shakspeare's  Cliff. 

Perhaps  the  most  undying  passion  of  the  human  mind  is 
curiosity.  It  seems  to  be  shaken  by  nothing  :  the  utmost 
number  of  occurrences  of  the  same  nature  does  not  deaden 
the  expectation,  that  although  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of 
the  same  events  has  passed  without  affording  a  novelty — the 
hundredth  may,  perhaps,  possess  it.  It  was  this  feeling  that 
hurried  every  idler  in  Dover  in  the  direction  of  the  pier,  the 
moment  that  the  signal  announced  the  arrival  of  a  packet ; 
yet,  in  late  years,  this  circumstance  has  frequently  occurred 
three  and  four  times  a  day  :  and  though  every  packet  brought 
over  only  the  same  description  of  passengers,  namely,  English 
milliners,  who  had  gone  to  France  to  purchase  French  fashions ; 
French  "  marchandes  des  modes,''  coming  over  kindly  to  vend 
them  here  ;  Englishmen  returning  from  brief  and  hurried  visits 
to  the  continent,  to  boast  of  their  travels,  and  abuse  English 
customs,  or  to  sneer  at  what  they  had  seen  abroad,  and  pride 
themselves  upon  the  comforts  of  home  ;  foreigners  coming  in 
the  hope  of  swindling  the  English  ;  or  our  countrymen  flying 
from  those  kingdoms  where  they  had  swindled  foreigners — and 
one  has,  of  late  years,  been  unfortunately  quite  as  frequent  an 
event  as  the  other ;  yet  every  one  still  hurried  to  the  pier  on 
the  arrival  of  the  packet,  as  if  it  were  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance. In  our  younger  days,  when  with  straining  eyes,  and 
a  -well-directed  tolerably  excellent  telescope,  we  have,  from  the 
Kentish  chffs,  actually  caught  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  French 
coast ;  or  permitted  our  imagination  to  mould  the  mists  which 
covered  the  horizon,  into  shapes  that  resembled  it ;  and  when 
we  looked  upon  this  distant  land,  as  that  of  our  bitterest  foes, 
with  which  our  country  had  been  involved  in  a  mortal  struggle 
for  30  many  years,  how  little  did  we  think  that  such  a  brief 
lapse  of  time  would  convert  this  enmity  into  amity  ;  and  that 
the  intercourse  of  commerce  and  of  hospitality  would,  in  a  few 
short  years,  be  as  uninterrupted  and  as  frequent  as  it  is  be- 
tween the  towns  in  the  heart  of  our  own  island.  Yet  so  it  is  : 
England  and  France  are  no  longer  synonymous  with  enmity 
and  rivalry ;  and  both  nations  are  gradually  unbarring  all  those 
prejudices  in  which  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  have  been  educated,  while  the  children  of  the  later 
days  know  England  and  France  only  as  friends  and  allies. 
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Well — the  packet  made  the  pier  ;  a  dense  white  mist  rush- 
ing through  the  valves  of  the  engines,  told  the  spectators  that 
the  steam  had  been  stopped.  Passengers  ran  to  their  port- 
manteaus, sacs  de  nuits,  and  the  numerous  other  conveniences, 
in  which  their  travelling  wardrobes  had  been  packed,  or  in  which, 
cunningly  enfolded  in  stockings  or  linen,  lay  hid  their  little '  con- 
trabandages.'  Some  hurried  to  the  shore,  exhibiting  pale  faces, 
which  depicted  their  recent  suffering,  careless  of  every  thing 
but  once  more  placing  their  feet  upon  terra  firma  :  and  abandon- 
ing their  luggage  to  the  Custom-house  officer,  sought  for 
nothing  but  relief  from  the  heart-appalling  oppression  of  sea- 
sickness ;  while  more  experienced  or  hardened  voyagers, 
smiling  at  this  distress  of  their  fellow-passengers,  coolly 
watched  their  packages  into  the  hands  of  the  officers,  and  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  place  of  examination  ;  anxious  only  to  get 
to  an  English  inn,  or  an  English  coach-office,  to  secure  their 
first  English  meal,  or  a  place  outside  or  inside  of  the  first  Lon- 
don coach. 

Those  on  the  pier,  who  expected  friends,  mingled  with  the 
landing  passengers,  to  greet  and  assist  them,  while  those  at- 
tracted alone  by  curiosity,  indulged  themselves  in  remarks,  or 
in  laughing  at  the  distress  and  condition  of  the  sea-sickness 
sufferers. 

Lashed  on  the  deck  appeared  two  carriages,  the  one  a 
britschka,5  and  the  other  a  travelling  chariot.  Their  panels 
proclaimed  no  aristocratic  owner,  as  they  were  quite  plain  ;  but 
the  shape,  bearings,  and  appointment  of  the  vehicles  themselves, 
showed  that  they  belonged  to  a  person  of  the  most  perfect  taste 
in  such  affairs,  while  the  dark  gray  livery  jackets,  without 
facings,  of  the  two  men  who  were  assistjng  the  seamen  in  un- 
lashing  them,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  courier,  habited 
after  a  foreign  fashion,  bespoke  the  proprietor  to  be  a  man  of 
no  common  rank.  An  elderly  Frenchman  ascended  the  deck, 
and  despatched  one  of  the  servants  ashore,  who  was  presently 
Heen  returning  with  four  pair  of  post-horses,  denoting  the  tra- 
veller's intention  to  proceed  immediately.  A  paper,  shown  by 
the  same  Frenchman  to  the  Custom-house  officers,  not  only 
prevented  their  detaining  the  carriages  and  the  luggage  they 
contained,  as  they  had  every  thing  else  on  board  the  packet, 
but  even  induced  them  to  lend  every  assistance  to  facilitate  the 
departure  of  their  proprietor  without  any  examination. 

The  carriages  were,  at  length,  safely  landed  ;  the  horses  were 
^ut  to  them  ;  and  when  every  thing  was  ready  to  depart,  the 
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Frenchman  again  went  on  board  the  packet,  and  descended  to 
the  cabin. 

The  elegance  of  the  equipages,  their  complete  and  elaborate 
travelling  equipments,  and,  above  all,  the  magic  paper,  which 
had  converted  the  usual  insolence  of  the  myrmidons  of  the 
Custom-house  into  an  almost  fawning  civihty,  had  greatly 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  those  bystanders,  who  had  outstayed 
the  first  bustle  of  the  arrival  of  the  packet.  Every  eye  was  , 
therefore  strained  to  its  full  capacity  of  seeing,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  traveller,  whom  every  body  had  been  long  certain 
was  an  Englishman  ;  for  no  foreigner  travels  like  an  English- 
man. There  are  no  foreign  equipages  equal  to  those  of  Eng- 
land— no  servants  dressed  in  the  plain  good  taste  of  the  English 
— no  travelling  equipment  so  compact,  yet  so  convenient,  as 
those  which  accompany  an  English  traveller.  In  general,  too, 
his  particular  rank  is  not  emblazoned  by  the  herald  on  the  pan- 
nel  of  his  carriage  ;.  all  that  he  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to 
say,  is,  that  he  is  an  Englishman.  Alas !  there  was  a  time 
when  that  name  v/as  indeed  a  passport  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent ;  but  that  time  is  past. 

The  Frenchman  remounted  the  deck,  and  was  speedily  foN 
lowed  by  the  anxiously  looked-for  traveller  ;  he  was  rather  above 
the  middle  height,  yet  not  to  be  called  tall — remarkably  elegant 
an  the  bearing  of  his  figure,  and  in  the  carriage  of  his  person. 
A  dark  frock  coat,  of  that  indescribable  colour  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  black,  was  buttoned  tight  round  his  body,  up  close 
to  the  chin,  with  loose  trowsers  of  the  same  material.  A  col- 
lar of  the  most  beautiful  sable  was  the  only  piece  of  coxcombry 
in  his  dress.  A  loose  travelling  cap  was  placed  carelessly  on 
his  head,  and  his  whole  appearance,  at  a  distance,  gave  the 
spectators  the  idea  of  a  man  about  thirty.  A  nearer  approach, 
however,  which  revealed  the  lines  of  his  features,  soon  de- 
stroyed this  illusion,  and  bespoke  him  to  be  nearer  fifty,  spite 
of  that  elasticity  of  gait,  which  he  was  at  evident  pains  to  pre- 
serve. He  held  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  appeared  to  have 
been  just  reading.  When  he  first  mounted  the  deck,  he  cast 
one  inquisitive  glance  towards  the  shore,  by  which  one  might 
have  imagined  him  to  have  been  absent  from  England  for  a 
long  period  ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  pleasure  in  that 
glance — no  appearance  of  emotion  or  sensation  of  any  kind, 
at  again  treading  on  his  native  land  :  all  appeared  apathy. 

The  gaze  and  curiosity  of  the  spectators  were  totally  lost 
upon  himy  as  he  passed  through  them,  with  an  eye  that  appeared 
to  see  and  to  notice  nothing.    The  two  liveried  men  had  the 
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•dvTvjr  open,  and  the  well  carpeted  steps  down  to  the  ground, 
•displaying  the  dark  green  Hning  of  the  interior  of  the  carriage. 
As  he  mounted,  he  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  Frenchman, 
who  was  obsequiously  following  with  a  superb  roquelaire,  lined 
with  ermine,  lying  over  his  arm,  and  said  in  French : 

'*  Montez  done,  La  Tour." 

"  Oui,  Monsieur,"  rephed  the  obsequious  valet,  and  fol- 
lowed his  master  into  the  carriage,  which  was  immediately 
closed. 

The  courier  vaulted  into  the  dicke}*,  in  the  front  of  the 
britschka.  The  two  lackeys  mounted  the  rumble-tumble  of 
the  chariot,  and  away  went  both  vehicles,  enveloping  the  curious 
spectators  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Our  readers  may  easily  imagine  the  traveller  to  be  Lord  Ar- 
lington, who,  tired  of  the  Continent,  and  for  other  purposes, 
determined  at  last  to  try  to  find  some  relief  from  his  restless- 
ness in  his  native  country. 

The  sight,  however,  of  the  pleasant  fields  and  luxurious 
meads,  that  grace  and  give  interest  to  English  scenery,  had  no 
•charms  for  him.  The  idea  of  the  comforts  of  his  native  pea- 
santry, of  their  superiority  over  those  of  the  country  he  had 
lived  in  for  the  last  twenty  years,  gave  no  pleasure  to  his  rnind. 
Arlington  could  derive  no  pleasure  from  any  thing  that  did  not 
contribute  to  self-gratification.  As  he  approached  London,  the 
well-known  scenes  which  met  his  eyes  occasioned  no  pleasant 
recollections  ;  his  heart  was  dead  to  every  agreeable  local  as- 
sociation ;  and,  as  his  carriage  rattled  on  the  stones  to  Audley- 
square,  his  mind  was  only  annoyed  by  the  regret,  that  he  no 
longer  entered  the  grand  emporium  of  his  youthful  vices  and 
pleasures,  with  the  same  form  of  enjoyment  he  had  possessed 
when  as  he  had  last  returned  from  his  continental  tour. 

Arrived  in  Audley-square,  the  whole  of  his  magnificent  es~ 
tablishment  was  ready  to  receive  him  ;  but  he  no  longer  recog- 
nised, in  tlie  advanced  age  of  his  servants,  those  who  had  waited 
upon  him  twenty  years  before  ;  and  he  retired  to  his  Jressing- 
room  in  disgust,  followed  by  La  Tour,  wh.6  <iould  only  shrii^ 
his  shoulders,  and  exclaim, 

^'  MonDieu  !  ^comme ils soiit changesj — toutlemonAe  s'est 
redlle!" 


11* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CHANGES. 

Oh,  who  would  think  a  few  revolving  years    ' 
Would  change  the  lusty  youth  to  palsied  age  ; 
From  the  bright  clustering  curl  of  manhood's  prime^ 
To  scanty  remnants  of  a  snowy  hue? 

Anon. 

Although  upwards  of  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  Lord 
Arlington  had  quitted  his  native  country,  his  heart  felt  no  jojr 
at  his  return.  He  came  back  more  from  the  anxiety  for  that 
perpetual  change  upon  which  his  satiated  existence  almost  de- 
pended, than  from  any  wish  to  revisit  the  land  of  his  birth.  A 
love  of  country  is  a  virtue  which  even  the  savage  bears  to  his 
native  wilds — 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine ; 
The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone, 
Boldly  proclaims  the  happiest  state  his  own. 

But  Arlington  possessed  not  this  virtue  ;  he  was  too  thought- 
less an  egotist ;  all  his  love  was  centred  in  himself,  by  which 
liis  heart  was  so  engrossed,  that  there  was  not  room  for  another 
sensation.  Although  he  could  not  yet  number  half  a  century 
of  winters,  he  had  outlived  all  the  pleasures  of  his  existence. 
He  had  drained  the  cup  of  sensual  delights  to  the  very  dregs, 
till  all  that  was  formerly  pleasure  now  only  palled  upon  his 
senses.  He  lived  but  in  a  variety,  which  it  was  the  study  of  his 
•whole  life  to  create.  His  heart  had  become  passionless,  and 
his  senses  so  use,  that  there  remained  scarcely  the  possibility  of 
a  new  excitement.  Thrown  early  into  life,  the  possessor  of  a 
princely  fortune,  and  of  great  personal  accomplishments,  he 
had  devoted  the  whole  of  his  powers  to  the  pursuits  of  liber- 
tinism ;  had  paved  the  path  of  his  career  with  the  broken 
hearts  and  defamed  honours  of  his  victims  ;  had  gloried  in  the 
ruin  which  he  termed  success,  and  had  shuddered  at  no  sacri- 
£cej  which  procured  for  hiai  the  unworthy  enjoyment  of  a  mo- 
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mentary  triumph  ;  till  pleasure  had  done  upon  him  the  work  of 
time,  and  ploughed  upon  his  brows  those  furrows  which  others 
derive  alone  from  age. 

Disfurnished  him  of  active  bloxDd,  and  wrapp'd 
Him  half  in  sear  cloth. 

The  last  act  of  his  career,  by  which  he  had  plunged  an 
angelic  being  into  a  disgrace  which  destroyed  her,  by  tempting 
her  into  a  marriage  with  him,  while  he  had  actually  another 
"wife  upon  the  continent,  had  been  so  flagrant,  that  his  rank 
would  scarcely  have  preserved  him  from  its  consequences.  He 
had  therefore  quitted  England,  and,  under  a  feigned  name,  had 
in  every  capital  of  Europe  been  guilty  of  the  same  excesses 
which  had  characterized  his  conduct  ia  his  own  coufltry.  But 
though  libertinism  may,  in  some  light  and  unthinking  minds, 
claim  an  apology  for  the  heat  of  young  blood,  and  the  madness 
of  youthful  passion,  there  is  nothing  can  palhate  the  disgust  it 
excites,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  years  that  should  have 
taught  experience,  and  by  tlie  experience  which  should  have 
checked  its  progress.  Every  gray  hair  that  appeared  in  Lord 
Arlington's  head — every  additional  line  that  his  excesses 
ploughed  in  his  cheek,  were  so  many  reproaches  to  his  profli- 
gacy— the  more  deep  and  bitter,  as  every  line  proclaimed  him 
to  be  nearer  the  close  of  those  unworthy  enjoyments  which 
had  been  the  sole  pursuits  of  his  life. 

None  find  it  so  difficult  to  grow  old  gracefully  as  the  hackneyed 
libertine.  The  mere  sensualist  has  no  reflections  to  fall  back 
upon — no  character  upon  which  to  build  himself  a  respectable 
old  age — nothing  but  regret  for  the  past — nothing  but  despair 
for  the  future ;  the  powers  upon  which  his  pleasures  were  de- 
pendent are  daily  diminishing,  and  he  has  nothing  but  [the 
weakness,  with  none  of  the  respectability,  of  age  to  anticipate. 
The  first  symptoms  of  that  satiety,  which  is  the  constant 
attendant  of  a  mere  life  of  pleasure,  is  observable  in  that  con- 
tinued wish  for  variety  which  is  never  satisfied.  This  Lord 
Arlington  had  painfully  felt  for  years.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
changed  his  place  of  residence — vain  that  he  varied  the  objects 
of  his  pursuit ;  his  princely  fortune  could  not  procure  a 
pleasure  that  produced  him  satisfaction. 

At  length,  fatigued  with  endless  and  useless  pursuits,  he  sud- 
denly bethought  himself  that  perhaps  his  own  country  might 
afford  something  like  novelty  to  his  exhausted  mind  ;  and  that 
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his  native  air  might  have  the  effect  of  renovation  to  the  failing- 
powers  of  his  constitution. 

He  embraced  the  idea  with  avidity,  and  never  rested  till  he 
was  again  seated  in  his  family  mansion  in  Audley  square. 
Twenty  years  before,  in  the  flagrance  of  his  triumphant  career, 
he  had  boldly  dashed  into  the  circles  of  ton,  and  had  carried 
fashion  by  storm.  But  it  was  different  now  his  heart  and 
mind  were  of  the  same  restless  nature  as  at  that  period  ;  but 
excess  had  paralyzed  his  nerve,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution,  and  to  fortify  himself  by  all  those  adjuncts 
which  his  fortune  could  produce,  to  ensure  him  a  favourable 
reception.  In  this  return  Arlington  could  promise  himself 
none  of  those  delights  which  arise  from  the  revival  of  old 
friendships ;  for  a  libertine  has  no  friends.  But  he  had  im- 
bibed an  idea  that  the  scenes  of  his  earhest  pleasures  might 
recall  a  portion  of  those  hours  of  enjoyment  which  had  so 
nearly  deserted  him,  and  that  recollection  might  give  a  fac- 
titious freshness  to  the  attempt  at  their  repetition.  What  the 
immediate  effect  of  his  return  upon  his  own  mind  was,  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  letter,  written  to  a  libertine  companion, 
on  his  arrival  at  his  own  house  : 


LORD   ARLINGTON   TO   FREDERICK  VILLARS. 

"  Well,  Villars,  I  am  again  in  London.  After  a  lapse  of 
near  twenty  years  I  am  again  in  the  midst  of  all  those  scenes 
where  we  have  both  acted  such  prominent  parts ;  and  here  are 
the  same  houses,  the  same  squares,  the  same  monuments,  all 
as  strong  and  fresh  as  ever  ;  every  thing  the  same,  excepting 
the  people,  and  they  are  the  only  things  which  seem  to-  have 
grown  older.  Strange  !  is  it  not,  Fred  ?  that  man,  the  lord  of 
all  the  paramount  creatures  of  the  creation,  to  whose  fiat  every 
thing  mundane  bows,  should  exhibit  more  decay  than  the  tree 
he  plants,  and  the  house  he  builds.  Yet  so  it  is  ;  his  own  acts 
live  and  flourish  a  practical  mockery  of  his  own  decay.  We 
are  born  to  create  things  which  outlive  ourselves.  Surely 
this  must  be  some  fault  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
verse— there  is  my  house  in  Audley- square, — my  mansions  in 
the  country — the  works  of  my  ancestors,  not  only  outhving 
those  who  built  them,  but  outliving  me — a  little  gilding,  paint, 
and  whitewash,  and  they  are  as  fresh  as  ever ;  while  their 
master — but  I  hate  to  think  of  it : — to  grow  old—  to  grow  im- 
potent in  action,  and  yet  feel  the  fires  of  the  heart — the  ira- 
fulse  of  the  mind  as  hot  and  hesh  as  ever  j— to  find  all  para- 
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lyzed,  save  those  passions  which  hare  acted  like  the  lava  of  the 
volcano,  rendering  every  thing  blank,  black,  and  sterile  above 
it.  For  time  has  not  preached  my  tumultuous  pulse  to  rest, 
although  he  has  sprinkled  his  snow  upon  my  hair,  and  ploughed 
his  cursed  furrows  in  my  cheek  !  Old,  did  1  say — and  yet  ] 
am  not  old ;  what  is  half  a  century  amid  the  many  hundred 
years  of  time — amid  the  teeming  myriads  of  ages  which  com- 
pose eternity. — Eternity  1 — 'tis  a  word  I  hate,  because  I  dread 
it — yet  could  I  be  sure  of  its  enjoyment  here — but  I  will  not 
Vrite  about  it — I  will  not  think  about  it — 1  will  not  believe  in 
it. — Why  was  I  not  born  in  those  days  of  Methusalem,  when 
men  came  to  years  of  discretion  at  ninety  ;  and  when  the 
grand  climacteric  was  five  hundred,  instead  of  a  paltry  fifty 
years  ? 

"  Fifty — and  after  all  what  are  fifty  years  ? — the  age  of  a 
mere  boy.  Why  Isocrates,  whom  old  Valerius  Maximus  calls 
a  Mongaj  et  felicis  industriae  exemplum/  did  not  write  his 
noblest  work  till  he  was  ninety-four,  and  how  was  this  work 
styled  ?  why,  '  Opus  ardentis  spiritus  plenum,  ex  quo  apparet 
senescentibus  membris,  eruditiorem  intus  animum  industrife 
beneficio,  florem  juventae  retinere,'  and  am  I  to  lose  the 
'  ardentis  spiritus  plenum'  and  the  *  Florum  juventae'  at 
fifty? 

"  Carneades,  whose  opinion  that  nothing  was  perceived  or 
understood  in  the  world  we  used  to  enjoy  in  our  youth,  was 
dismissed  from  Rome  by  Cato,  from  the  fear  of  his  corrupting 
the  Roman  youth,  when  he  was  near  ninety.  Chrysippus, 
whose  freedom  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  women  gave  a 
colour  to  our  own,  died  in  a  fit  of  laughter  at  eighty,  with  the 
goblet  in  his  hand,  and  might  have  lived  another  score  of  years, 
had  he  not  made  so  free  with  his  bottle.  Simonides  obtained 
a  poetical  prize  at  eighty,  and  added  four  letters  to  the  Greek 
alphabet  at  ninety.  Old  Sophocles  did  not  die  till  he  was 
ninety-one,  and  then  only  through  excess  of  joy,  like  an  old 
fool,  because  he  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  If  his 
tragedy  had  been  damned,  he  might  have  lived  till  now,  in 
propria  persona,  instead  of  in  mere  posthumous  fame.  What 
an  ugly  word  that  posthumous  is !  You  see,  Fred,  I  am  re- 
freshing myself  with  the  remembrance  of  all  these  centena- 
rians who  enjoyed  life  when  they  were  forty  years  older  than  I 
am.  Forty  years — forty  times  twelve  months,  think  of  that ; 
why  it  is  an  eternity  to  look  forward  to.  To  look  back,  to  be 
sure,  it  does  not  seem  so  wondrous  long,  and  yet  if  naturalists 
aad  philosophers  speak  truth,  we  can  never  grow  old.     Ac* 
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cording  lo  them,  the  materiel  of  our  frame  is  undergoing  per- 
petual changes  ;  therefore  ought  we  to  be  perpetually  young. 
i  no  longer  wonder,  Fred,  at  those  who  have  grown  gray,  and 
old,  and  impotent ;  and  who  have  furrowed  the  cheek  of  man- 
hood with  the  deep  wrinkles  of  premature  age,  in  searching 
for  the  elixir  which  was  to  beetow  perpetual  youth.  Where  is 
the  fortune  that  one  would  not  sacrifice  for  it  ?  Nay,  where  is 
the  kingdom  that  one  would  not  cheerfully  resign  for  such  a 
discovery  ? 

''  Travelling,  and  mixing  perpetually  with  strangers,  and 
making  life  a  cosmorama  of  perpetually  shifting  scenes  and 
persons  ;  I  never  felt. this  approach  to  age,  excepting,  perhaps, 
in  occasional  '-desfaUlance  ;^  or  wiicn  that  devil.  La  7'our, 
with  his  cursed  tweezers,  would  now  and  then  twitch  out  a 
gray  hair,  and  holding  it  up  in  the  light  as  an  apology  for  the 
pain  he  had  given  me,  would  inflict  a  more  serious  pang  by  its 
exhibition.  But  here,  here,  Fred,  1  am  perpetually  reminded 
of  my  approximation  to  that  state  of  life  we  have  so  often 
ridiculed  ;  to  the  fat  justice,  and  the  lean  and  slippered  panta- 
loon, to  the  last  of  the  seven  ages,  by  the  appearance  of  those 
around  me.  My  housekeeper,  whom  1  left  a  buxom  widow 
of  forty,  is  shrivelled  up  into  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs— ^a  piece 
of  parchment  soaked  and  dried — not  fit  even  for  a  lease  for  a 
year.  Her  daughter,  who,  on  my  departure,  was  a  fine  young 
woman  of  twenty — one  whom  even  you  and  I  might  have 
looked  upon,  had  we  not  been  better  engaged — is  turned  into  a 
staid  fat  matron  ;  looking  precisely  what  her  mother  was  when 
I  left  her ;  while  ray  old  porter,  whom  I  left  a  hale  and  hearty 
fellow  of  fifty,  is  now  adecrepid,  asthmatic,  gouty  old  driveller 
of  seventy.  If  I  walk  abroad  I  read  my  own  progress  towards 
age  in  the  lines  of  every  face  I  meet,  and  I  turn  from  them 
with  the  same  disgust  that  a  ci-devant  beauty,  who  has  just 
risen  from  the  small-pox,  would  from  her  looking-glass. 

''  In  short,  Fred,  during  my  absence,  children  have  grown 
into  men  and  women ;  young  mothers  have  become  grand- 
mothers, and  all  the  world  seems  to  have  taken  one  gigantic 
stride  towards  the  grave.  The  grave!  and  have  I  approached 
it  too — have  I,  the  gay,  the  frolicsome,  the  life  of  every  thing, 
as  you  and  our  companions  have  called  me,  have  I  made  the 
same  stride  towards  this  dark,  this  damned  hole,  in  which  all 
the  pleasures  of  life  are  to  be  buried  for  ever ;  in  which  one's 
wild  and  excursive  imagination,  is  to  be  cramped  and  crammed 
into  a  pit  six  feet  by  two.  I  will  not  think  of  it — I  will 
iiol  believe  it.    It  may  be  made  for  the  drivelling  wretciiea 
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MOCind  us  ;  but  for  you  and  7,  Fred,  men  of  life  and  spirit, 
laughers  at  every  thing  serious,  it  cannot,  shall  not  be;  and 
yet  Cassar  lies  buried — but  he  was  assassinated  ;  and  yet 
Anthony,  who  had  basked  in  pleasure  on  the  fair  bosom  of 
Cleopatra,  did  not  the  less  lie  in  the  cold,  cold  earth  ;  but  he, 
like  a  fool,  contended  with  Pompey  for  a  throne,  and  was 
slain  ;  and  we  have  seen  our  companions  drop  off  one  by  one, 
and  have  followed  some  of  them  to  this  cursed  cold  receptacle 
of  all  that  remamedof  what  were  once  good  fellows.  These 
are  damning  facts !  and  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  those  we 
have  laughed  with  and  laughed  at ;  those  who  have  been  our 
companions  in  our  follies  ;  those  whom  we  have  seen  flushed 
with  the  Tuscan  grape  in  a  roar  of  jollity,  and  following  our 
lead  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  ourselves  ;  I  can  scarcely  believe, 
I  say,  that  these  are  the  tenants  of  a  dark  cold  tomb.  And 
then  the  women  too — those  whose  clear  complexion,  sparkling 
eyes,  delicious  forms  we  have  admired, — are  they  doomed  to 

Lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot  ? 

and  to  have  their  delicate  skins  defiled  by  the  slime  of  those 
cursed  reptiles  which,  they  say,  revel  upon  our  bodies  in  this 
banquetting  house  for  worms  ?  Paugh  1  I  ^will  not  think 
about  it. 

"  You  ask,  why  did  I  venture  to  England  ? — Venture !  Is  it 
you  who  put  that  question  to  me  ?  When  was  there  any  thing 
which  pleased  me,  for  which  I  did  not  venture?  When  was 
there  any  obstacle  I  did  not  overcome  ?  However,  to  answer 
your  plain  question — I  am  come  to  England,  first,  because  I 
was  tired  of  the  Continent.  My  mind  seems  to  live,  like  a 
consumptive  man,  only  on  change  ;  and  have  I  not  tried  every 
change  that  the  Continent  could  present  ?  Have  I  not  tried 
love,  and  what  has  it  yielded  ?  nothing  but  an  endless  series 
of  the  same  pursuits  and  the  same  success.  How  1  hate  that 
word  same.  Did  I  not  try  war,  and  vainly  imagined  that  I 
might  find  pleasure, — that  commodity  which  to  you  and  me 
seems  epuise, — in  reviving  the  glory  of  ancient  Greece  ;  and 
what  was  I  but  the  tool  of  a  party,  the  prey  of  a  bandit,  the 
laughing  stock  of  Europe  ?  There  I  wrote  and  slaved  for  the 
pleasures  of  others.  At  any  rate  it  is  wiser  to  follow  my 
old  pursuits  and  labour  for  my  own  delight.  Another  reason 
for  my  return  is,  that  I  love  to  prove  all  prophecies  excepting 
my  own  to  be  false,  and  every  body  here  had  prophesied  that 
1  should  never  return  to  England  ;  and  I  longed  also  to  prove 
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to  them  there  was  nothing  I  would  not  do.  Besides  there 
was  no  danger.  The  aristocracy,  Fred,  does  not  like  to 
blazon  any  thing  connected  with  its  own  immaculate  body  that 
does  not  raise  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  inferiority  gives 
them  the  privileges  of  their  rank.  Then,  sir,  there  is  this  heir 
of  mine,  whom  you  know  I  met  in  Italy,  and  who  shames  me 
as  much  by  the  healthiness  of  his  mind,  as  by  the  elasticity  of 
his  youth.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  have  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  a  man,  whom  I  see  ready  to  sHp  into  my  saddle 
the  moment  I  am  compelled  to  quit  it ;  and  at  my  age,  mar- 
riage is  not  quite  out  of  the  card  ;  so  Mr.  Francis  Hartley  need 
not  make  himself  too  sure  yet.  That  Italian  girl,  too,  whom 
he  evidently  loves  so  ardently,  and  who,  if  I  am  any  judge  of 
the  sex,  and  I  have  some  right  to  imagine  that  I  am  a  pretty 
competent  one,  loves  him  in  return  ;  but  when  I  mention  this 
girl,  I  confess  myself  bewildered  in  my  own  feelings,  never 
having  been  before  interested  about  a  woman,  excepting  on 
one  account ;  I  naturally  enough  placed  the  interest  she  in- 
spired in  me  to  the  old  score,  attempted  and — shall  I  confess 
it — failed! — yes,  failed  !  I  envied  Hartley  the  possession  of 
her  love  ;  and  when  I  learned  that  his  passion  only  looked  to 
honourable  gratification,  my  family  pride  determined  me  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  an  unknown  foreigner  becoming  the 
mother  of  the  future  Arlingtons.  That  is  a  prejudice  I  imbided 
with  my  infancy,  and  it  remains  as  strong  as  ever.  She  shall 
not,  at  any  rate,  be  the  wife  of  liartley,  unless  J  am  the  father 
of  my  own  heir,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  might  glory  in  the  morti- 
fication of  the  immaculate  Lady  Emily,  and  his  philosophic 
father  in  such  a  union. 

**  Another  and  perhaps  a  more  potent  cause  than  all  the 
rest  is,  that  I  have  more  dependence  on  my  native  air,  and  a 
greater  reliance  on  English  physicians,  for  the  restitution  of 
that  health  and  strength,  which,  like  cowards,  seem  retreating 
from  the  path  in  which  I  would  still  employ  them.  The  foreign 
pharmacopoeia  seems  too  weak  for  an  English  constitution. 
There,  Fred,  thou  hast  now  wy  whole  list  of  reasons.  I  did 
not  mean  to  give  thee  the  last ;  but  it  poured  out  with  the  rest, 
like  the  lees  at  the  bottom  of  a  decanter  ;  so  be  secret  on  that 
which  I  scarcely  own  to  myself — but  you  have  been  so  long  a 
part  of  that  self,  that  there  seems  an  impulse  to  divulge  every 
thing  to  you  too  strong  for  the  power  of  my  volition  to  resist. 

"  But  I  must  prepare  for  my  winter  campaign.  Dost  re- 
member how  we  dashed  into  the  season  formerly  ?  Now,  I 
must  win  my  way  ;  and  to  do  it  successfully,  i  have  given 
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orders  for  every  thing  that  may  make  Arlington  House  attractive ; 
and  when  were  there  enterlaininents  without  guests  ?  or  liberal 
hosts  that  had  not  good  characters  ? 

<'  Ever,  yours, 

"  Arlington. 

''  P.  S.  Do  not  forget  my  wishes  to  discover  the  real  family 
of  the  Itahan  girl.  I  cannot  account  for  my  curiosity,  but  it 
exists,  and  that  is  enough  to  make  me  wish  for  its  gratification; 
you  have  the  clew  ;  pursue  it  with  your  accustomed  ingenuity, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  ascertain  all  I  wish  to  know." 


CHAPTER  XVT. 

RECAPITULATION. 

And  to  the  world  in  one  unceasing  round. 


ANON. 


A  RETURN  to  the  circles  of  London  society,  after  only  a  few 
years'  absence,  does  not  present  much  novelty,  or  many 
changes.  We  find  the  pursuits  still  the  same ;  the  same 
round  of  apathetic  pleasures,  the  same  career  of  dissipation. 
A  fi^w  more  names  added  to  the  list  of  the  ruined — an  heiress 
has  become  the  prey  of  a  f«jrtufie  hunter — or  a  youni(  man  of 
hii/h  birth  and  expectations  has  been  inveigled  into  a  match 
by  some  manoeuvring  mamma,  A  s[)ortsman  or  two  may  have 
disappeared  from  the  turf;  hazard  «>r  ecarie  may  have  driven 
one  or  two  additional  fafnili<'s  lo  increase  the  circles  of  Boil- 
loiiL^e,  Tours,  or  Rouen  ;  but  their  places  are  filled  up  by  others, 
and  the  surface  of  society  remains  the  sau)e.  It  is  thus  that 
the  world  moves  in  the  smne  carelfss  round,  presenting  at 
every  turn  lessons  of  experience,  by  u  hich  no!>ody  profits,  and 
one  unceasing  history  of  the  same  t»c'-nrrences. 

The  se  ison  had  just  commeticed  ori  Arlington's  return,  and 
it  found  our  dramaris  personce  mii-h  in  the  s.ime  state  as  when 
we  Inst  (juitted  them. 

Lady  Orvdle  was  still  pursiiiusr  her  deep  schemes  for  the  in- 
crease of  her  power,  and  for  the  gratificaiion  of  her  [)assions, 
— siill  following  the  same  career  of  heartless  intrii^ue  ;  and 
Ludv  So[)hia  only  a  little  more  impatient  for  that  establishment 
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which  her  mother  had  hitherto  failed  to  procure.  The  return 
of  Hartley  had  renewed  the  hopes  they  had  formerly  entertained, 
that  he  was  destined  to  realize  their  expectations ;  and  the 
improvement  in  his  manners  and  person,  which  his  three  years' 
continental  tour  had  produced,  brought  all  the  heart  that  Lady 
Sophia  possessed  into  her  wishes  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  union. 

Lady  Orvilie  had  judged  rightly,  that  time,  the  great  panacea 
and  the  great  Lethe  for  every  thing,  would  obliterate  the  re- 
membrance of  Lady  Olivia  Tressel's  fate  and  frailty.  Sub- 
sequent infidelities  had  come  upon  the  tapis  with  the  zest  of 
novelty  ;  and  there  was  so  much  more  pleasure  in  destroying 
the  character  of  the  living,  than  in  remembering  the  frailty  of  the 
dead,  that  no  wonder  Lady  Olivia's  story  was  forgotten.  Lady 
Orvilie,  therefore,  pillowing  herself  in  the  security  of  her 
established  good  name,  and  still  more  upon  the  splendour  of  her 
parties,  remained  much  in  the  same  position  as  prior  to  the 
tragedy  which  completed  our  eighth  cha()ter.  The  few  years 
that  had  passed,  had  only  added  inveteracy  to  her  hatred,  and 
obstinacy  to  her  determinations. 

Lascelles  had  gone  on  in  the  same  course,  till  his  improvi- 
dent bets,  his  bad  luck  at  hazard,  and  his  repeated  applications 
to  old  Langley,  had  reduced  his  once  splendid  fortune  to  a 
mere  pittance,  in  comparison  with  what  it  had  been.  As  his 
losses  continued,  he  solaced  himself  with  the  bottle,  till  his 
whole  time  was  absorbed  between  the  excitements  of  play  and 
of  wine,  and  he  was  very  nearly  degenerating  into  the  mere 
gambler  and  the  sot.  Still  his  bets  were  sought  eagerly  at 
Tattersal's,  and  his  company  was  anxiously  looked  for  at 
hazard  and  ecarte,  as  he  had  never  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  his 
integrity,  either  on  the  turf  or  at  the  table.  Plantations  had 
vanished,  and  acre  after  acre  had  melted  away  to  pay  his  debts 
of  honour  ;  and  while  there  was  a  rood  of  g^round  or  a  stick 
of  timber  remaining,  the  leeches  who  had  bled  him  so  freely 
could  not  think  of  deserting  their  prey. 

These  sharpers  had  likewise  another  object  in  view.  Under 
cover  of  the  good  name  that  Lascelles  bore,  they  were  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  strike  some  decisive  blow,  that  might  enrich 
them  by  ^^one  fell  swoop,"  and  this  they  were  sensible  could 
never  be  done,  except  by  the  use  of  a  name  as  yet  untarnished 
on  the  turf.  This  would  have  been  easy,  could  they  have  en- 
enlisted  their  victim  into  the  coterie,  and  made  him  the  confi- 
dant of  their  scheme  ;  but  Lascelles  had  still  retained,  in  the 
{nidst  of  bis  excesses,  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  not  one 
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of  these  fellows  dared  breathe  a  temptation  in  his  ear,  that  was 
not  founded  upon  the  most  honourable  principles  of  the  pursuit 
in  which  he  had  so  unhappily  engaged.  Still,  as  they  saw  him 
daily  approaching  that  poverty  which  had  proved  their  own 
stimulus  to  dishonourable  proceedings,  they  indulged  the  hope, 
that  his  mind  would,  at  length,  be  awake  to  nothing  but  his 
interest,  and  that  he  would  be  induced  to  lend  the  remnant  of 
his  credit,  and  the  entire  of  his  good  name,  to  a  scheme  which 
might  perhaps  retrieve  his  losses.  In  the  mean  time,  poor 
Lascelleshad  been  compelled,  at  a  sudden  dissolution,  to  seek 
a  refuge,  till  his  return  to  Parliament,  at  the  vicarage  of  his  old 
friend  Harry  Yaux,  to  prevent  his  unfortunate  duns  from  con- 
signing him  to  what  his  elegant  companions  term  '*  quod,"  and 
which  occasioned  Vaux  to  receive  him  with  one  of  his  usually 
appropriate  quotations : 

Sit  quod  vis  simplex  dwMtaxat  et  unum. 

Langley  was  still  in  all  the  perplexity  of  Chancery,  still 
living  upon  hope,  and  led  on  and  on  by  his  legal  advisers, 
although  every  step  that  was  taken  seemed  to  place  him  farther 
from  his  object,  and  to  involve  him  in  greater  uncertainties. 
But  such  is  the  law  in  this  law-ridden  country ;  and  were  it 
not  so,  what  would  become  of  the  number  of  barristers,  called 
by  the  different  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  multitudes  of  attornies 
that  are  admitted  every  Term. 

Our  principal  hero,  for  such  we  must  now  designate  Hartley, 
although,  like  the  hero  of  Waverley,  he  has  less  to  do  with  the 
business  of  our  pages  than  many  others,  quitted  Hartley  Grove, 
to  which  he  had  been  recalled  from  the  continent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  public  life,  and  turning  the  energies  of 
his  nature  to  some  account  for  the  good  of  mankind,  or  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  fame. 

Secret  as  he  imagined  his  attachment  for  his  fair  Italian  to 
have  been,  his  family  had  been  apprized  of  it  by  some  anony- 
mous hand,  and  the  information  was  coupled  with  advice  for 
his  immediate  recall,  unless  his  father  was  prepared  to  see  his 
name  bestowed  upon  a  foreigner,  and  the  inheritors  of  his 
estates,  the  children  of  an  obscure,  if  not  of  a  profligate 
stranger.  It  was  this  anonymous  appeal  to  the  weakness  of 
Mr.  Hartley's  character,  that  had  produced  the  sudden  recall, 
which,  at  the  time,  had  surprised  our  hero  at  Naples.  Upon 
a  mere  repetition  of  his  story,  which  he  confided  generally  to 
his  father,  and  more  particularly  to  Lady  Emily,  Hartley  could 
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not  but  feel  the  justice  of  their  apprehensions.  The  family  of 
Agnese,  her  earlier  life,  her  future  intentions,  were  equally 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  dared  not  breathe  his  suspicions, 
which  the  style  of  her  education  had  excited  in  his  mind,  that 
her  protectors  intended  her  for  a  public  performer,  that  they 
might  reap  the  benefit  of  those  musical  talents  which  are  a 
certain  fortune  to  the  possessor,  when  they  come  stamped  with 
the  currency  of  Italian  fame.  Indeed,  Agnese  herself  had  half 
confessed  this,  and  shuddered  at  the  fears  it  excited  in  her  sen- 
sitive mind.  To  breathe  such  a  suspicion  to  his  family  would 
be  only  to  add  a  more  potent  argument  to  those  which  his 
ignorance  of  her  state  and  station  already  presented  against 
the  indulgenpe  of  his  passion. 

Yet  with  so  much  reason  against  its  propriety,  and  with 
scarcely  any  hope,  Hartley  still  secretly  cherished  his  love  for 
Agnese  ;  her  beauty,  her  accomplishments,  the  ideas  that  he 
had  formed  of  the  superiority  of  her  character,  had  all  made 
too  deep  an  impression  upon  him  to  be  easily  erased  ;  and 
although  he  could  not  advance  any  arguments  to  combat  the 
rational  ones  of  his  father,  he  had  yet  an  internal  conviction 
that  she  was  worthy  of  the  love  that  she  had  inspired  ;  and 
who  was  ever  in  love  without  the  same  idea  of  his  mistress  ? 

Mr.  Hartley  and  Lady  Emily  were  grieved  at  the  impedi- 
ments which  they  saw  this  passion  throw  in  the  way  of  their 
son's  marrying  according  to  their  desires  ;  but  they  were  satis- 
iSed  with  his  promise  never  to  form  a  connexion  that  should  be 
displeasing  to  them.  Lest  our  lady  readers  may  throw  more 
blame  upon  our  hero  for  thus  very  unheroically  resigning  his 
heart  to  the  influence  of  a  second  love,  than  he  deserved,  we 
must  inform  them  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  regret  the  dis- 
appearance of  Caroline,  or  to  hope  that  time  might  produce 
the  opportunity  that  he  and  his  father  desired  to  make  her 
some  reparation.  The  very  nature  of  his  love  for  Agnese, 
however,  added  to  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  towards  Caro- 
line ;  for  he  now  found  that  he  had  only  felt  for  her  the  passing 
inclination  of  a  moment  which  her  beauty  had  excited,  and 
that  he  had  indeed  sacrificed  her  to  a  mere  selfish  feeling. 

To  Emily's  mind  the  country  and  her  old  pursuits  had  soon 
restored  its  proper  tone  ;  she  looked  back  blushingly  upon  the 
weakness  by  which  she  had  been  misled  ;  but  Forrester  rose 
in  her  estimation  by  the  contrast  which  his  character  formed 
with  the  light  and  frivolous  beings  by  whom  she  had  been  de- 
ceived. The  sterling  ore  of  his  solid  acquirements  created  in 
her  a  contempt  for  the  more  showy  accomplishments  which 
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had  dazzled  her.  He  was  now,  therefore,  her  accepted  lover, 
and  their  marriage  was  determined  to  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  next  season,  which  it  was  resolved,  on  both  their  parts, 
should  be  again  passed  in  London  ;  that  Emily  might  prove 
the  truth  of  her  own  new  formed  opinions  with  relation  to  life, 
and  as  a  kind  of  protection,  which  Forrester  insisted  upon  as 
to  the  stabihty  of  those  sentiments  which  she  now  avowed  in 
his  favour. 

Lady  Emily's  London  establishment  had  therefore  been 
formed  for  the  winter,  and  her  parties  were  among  those  which 
gave  the  stamp  and  currency  of  fashion  to  every  body  who 
partook  of  her  entertainments.  Lady  Orville's  arts  had  still 
so  much  power  over  Lady  Emily,  whose  ears  were  deaf  to  tales 
of  scandal,  that  she  was  quite  insensible  to  her  real  character, 
and  the  Countess  derived  an  additional  power  from  her  inti- 
macy with  such  a  person  as  Lady  Emily  Hartley. 

Lord  Arlington's  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  in 
London  created  little  sensation,  excepting  in  his  own  imme- 
diate connexions,  and  among  those  who  knew  the  history  of 
his  marriage  and  its  consequences.  The  length  of  time, 
however,  which  had  passed,  had  mellowed  the  notoriety  of 
these  circumstances  in  many  instances  into  indefinite  recollec- 
tions of  some  youthful  profligacy,  and  his  changed  appearance 
softened  the  indignation  which  might  have  been  kept  alive,  had 
Arlington  returned  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  instead  of 
the  victim  of  a  premature  old  age. 

He  easily  found  two  peers,  therefore,  of  that  party  who 
wanted  his  proxy  to  accompany  him  to  the  House  when  he 
took  his  oaths  and  his  seat ;  and  though  men  of  his  own  stand- 
ing, who  could  not  quite  overcome  the  recollection  of  the 
enormity  of  his  conduct  with  regard  to  a  high-minded  and 
greatly-gifted  woman,  shrunk  from  his  intimacy,  he  found 
enough  among  those  who  knew  these  circumstances  only  from 
tradition,  who  were  glad  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
roaster  of  such  magnificent  establishments  as  those  of  Audley 
Square  and  Arlington  Hall.  The  character  of  a  man  does 
not  render  his  dinners  less  piquant,  nor  deprive  his  preserves 
of  the  sport  they  afford.  His  covers,  both  in  town  and  the 
country,  are  equally  attractive.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
dowagers  with  unmarried  daughters,  who,  in  spite  of  all,  still 
sought  for  an  alliance  with  a  man,  whose  very  name  they  ought 
not  to  have  uttered  in  their  daughters'  presence.  But  Lord  Ar- 
lington was  now,  undoubtedly,  a  widower ;   could   as  un- 
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doubtedly  make  his  wife  a  countess  :  was  not  more  than  fifty  f 
and  what  could  any  reasonable  woman  wish  for  more  ? 

Lord  Arlington  knew  the  world  too  well  not  to  be  pretty 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  he  smiled  with  greater 
contempt  than  ever  at  those  who  sacrificed  their  pleasures  to 
the  prejudices  of  a  society,  which  was  so  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  abandon  its  ideas  of  propriety  and  virtue  in  favour  of  rank 
and  wealth  ;  and  confirmed  himself  in  the  opinion  that  that 
could  be  of  no  consequence  the  necessity  for  which  could  be 
obviated  by  such  adventitious  circumstances. 

By  Lady  Orville  and  the  Hartley  family,  the  return  of  Lord 
Arlington  was  not  looked  upon  with  such  indifference.  In 
both  of  them  it  revived  recollections  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
eradicated.  Lady  Emily  thought  of  the  beloved  friend  of  her 
youth,  and  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  him  by  whom  she  had 
been  sacrificed.  The  countess  remembered  his  triumph  and 
desertion,  and  a  more  deadly  hatred  arose  in  her  bosom,  at  the 
proximity  of  the  man  to  whom  she  attributed  all  the  circum- 
stances of  her  future  career  of  passion,  and  whom  she  consi- 
dered as  the  spirit  of  evil  which  had  influenced  her  life.  The 
Hartleys,  both  out  of  respect  to  their  family,  and  in  the  hope 
that  age  passed  in  respectability,  might  redeem,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  stain  which  his  early  excesses  had  cast  upon  a  name 
and  title  to  which  they  were  the  presumptive  heirs,  would  not 
be  the  only  ones  to  exclude  their  relative  from  their  house,  or 
to  perpetuate  that  stain  by  the  continuance  of  their  resent- 
ment. 

It  was,  however,  with  great  repugnance  that  Lady  Emily 
first  met  Arlington  ;  nor  was  it  without  shrinking,  that  he  again 
saw  the  friend  of  the  woman  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  She 
once  asked  if  he  knew  of  the  fate  of  his  child,  and  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  former  circumstances  were  never 
recurred  to,  excepting  in  the  secret  remembrance  of  Lady 
Emily,  or  in  those  moments  of  Lord  Arlington,  when  remorse 
will  force  itself  upon  the  reflections  of  the  most  hardened. 

And  now,  having  again  placed  our  dramatis  personae  on  the 
London  stage,  we  must  to  it  "like  French  falconers,"  and 
finish  our  book. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   LIBERTINE. 

There  are  few  more  miserable  than  your  man  of  pleasure. 

Johnson. 

In  looking  through  the  world  it  is  the  common  observation 
of  every  common  mind,  that  the  vice  or  virtue  of  a  man's  cha- 
racter never  seems  to  have  any  connexion  with  his  advance- 
ment and  success  in  life.  Nay,  there  are  many  who  deem 
virtue  almost  synonymous  with  poverty;  and  it  is  certainly  be- 
yond the  finite  comprehension  of  mortals  to  understand  why 
we  so  often  see  wickedness  pursue  such  a  triumphant  career 
of  prosperity,  while  merit  is  condemned  to  misery  and  obscu- 
rity. We  see,  also,  men  doing  good  in  their  generation, 
snatched  suddenly  from  the  field  of  their  meritorious  exertions, 
while  others,  who  do  no  good,  and  many  who  do  positive  evil, 
are  left  to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  a  long  life. 

All  tins,  though  beyond  our  finite  comprehension,  is  no 
doubt  ordered  by  Infinite  Wisdom  fo**  .«ome  great,  good,  and 
wise  end. 

Men  are,  however,  mistaken  in  imagining  that  vice  does 
not  pay  the  penalty  attached  to  its  comujssion,  because  they 
are  not  the  witnesses  of  its  punishment.  Follow  the  libertine 
into  his  dressing-room;  see  him  in  the  solitude  of  his  reflec- 
tions ;  mark  his  eye  sinking  under  the  honest  gaze  of  con- 
taminated virtue,  and  nobody  will  believe  that  vice  is  free  from 
the  penalty  which  is  its  due. 

The  great  passion  of  Lord  Arlington  had  been  women,  and 
in  this  pursuit  he  had  been  reckless  and  heartless  as  to  all  con- 
sequences. He  had  laughed  at  every  sacred  obligation,  ridi- 
culed every  idea  of  truth  and  constancy  ;  and  though  he  would 
not  have  uttered  an  untruth  to  a  man — excepting  to  a  hus- 
band, or  a  father,  upon  whose  wife  or  daughter  he  had  a  design 
— yet  to  a  woman  he  thought  nothing  of  breaking  the  most 
sacred  vows.     His  motto  seemed  to  be 

"  At  lovers'  perjuries  they  say  Jove  laughs  ;" 

— and  he  acted  up  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  license  which  it« 
meaning  conveys. 
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*'  No  man  is  a  great  man  to  his  valet-de  chambre,'*  is  an  old 
saying  and  a  true  one  ;  and  had  La  Tour  told  the  mysteries  of 
his  master's  dressing-room,  and  of  his  sleepless  pillow,  there 
are  few  who  would  have  envied  successes,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  satiety  and  premature  old  age  ; — old  age,  too, 
without  one  of  the  comforts  so  necessary  to  make  it  palatable 
to  the  mind. 

One  of  the  mortifications  which  attended  Lord  Arlington's 
return  among  the  companions  of  his  earlier  days,  arose  from 
from  the  comparison  he  could  not  help  drawing  between  him- 
self and  those  who  had  led  a  different  life.  His  cousin  Hart- 
ley, for  instance,  though  two  or  three  years  his  senior,  was 
still  a  young  man  ;  and  in  the  robustness  of  his  healtii  stood 
by  the  side  of  Arlington's  attenuated  though  elegant  frame 
like  an  oak  by  the  side  of  the  reed.  His  eye  was  sparkling, 
and  his  cheek  glowing  with  health  ;  while  those  of  Arlington 
spoke  of  internal  weakness  and  decay.  Of  this  difference  he 
was  painfully  sensitive  ;  for  looking  only  to  this  life,  no  wonder 
that  he  watched  with  intense  anxiety,  and  marked  with  infinite 
agony,  every  symptom  that  gave  a  warning  of  its  close. 

Our  hero  was  surprised  to  find  in  Lord  Arlington,  his  fellow- 
traveller,  and  the  companion  of  his  adventure  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Terracina  :  but  this  circumstance,  as  connecting  him 
in  some  measure  with  the  history  of  Agnese,  gave  him  an  in- 
terest in  Hartley's  mind  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
wanting,  and  made  the  attentions  which  his  relationship  in  some 
measure  required,  not  so  disagreeable  as  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  from  his  knowledge  of  Arlington's  character. 

Hartley  little  thought  that  to  Arlington  he  was  indebted  for 
the  anonymous  information  his  father  had  received  of  the  his- 
tory of  Agnese,  as  well  as  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
Agnese  herself;  neither  was  he  aware  of  the  almost  hatred 
with  which  he  viewed  the  man,  who,  according  to  all  human 
probability,  was  to  be  the  heir  to  his  title  and  his  fortunes. 
These  feelings  and  circumstances  were  kept  concealed  in  Lord 
Arlington's  own  breast,  but  they  did  not  the  less  influence  his 
conduct.  His  hatred,  for  it  was  little  short  of  that  feeling,  for 
Hartley,  was  unaccountable  to  himself;  but  he  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  a  man  whom  he  judged  to  be  waiting  with  impa- 
tience for  the  title  and  fortune  which  he  was  so  unwilling  to 
resign.  He  had  likewise  been  deeply  offended  at  the  pre- 
ference which  the  Italian  girl  had  exhibited  for  Hartley  over 
himself.  There  is  nothing  which  cuts  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
a  man  who  has  prided  himself,  all  his  life,  on  his  success  with 
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the  other  sex,  than  the  first  symptoms  of  that  preference  which 
women  give  to  younger  men,  and  the  painful  knowledge  this 
conveys  of  the  decay  of  their  power  of  pleasing,  and  of  their 
influence.  It  was  from  Hartley  that  Lord  Arlington  had  first 
learned  this  bitter  lesson,  and  he  had  felt  it  too  deeply  to  for- 
get it.  It  was  from  Agnese  that  he  had  first  suffered  this  mor- 
tification, and  he  deterniined  to  revenge  it. 

He  knew  too  well,  however,  the  consequence  of  being  on 
terras  with  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Emily,  not  to  receive  her 
son  with  kindness,  and  to  attempt  to  cultivate  his  intimacy, 
though  their  natures  were  so  essentially  distinct  from  each 
other  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  his  errors,  Hartley  possessed  a  ge- 
nerous disposition,  and  was  as  incapable  of  cold-blooded  seduc- 
tion as  Arlington  was  of  a  disinterested  passion. 

With  Lord  Orville  it  was  different.  In  him  Arlington  found 
a  kindred  spirit  of  selfishness  and  libertinism,  and  seemed  in 
his  society  to  live  again  over  the  days  of  his  youth  ;  while  Or- 
ville, who  knew  much  of  his  early  history,  looked  upon  Ar- 
lington as  a  model  upon  which  a  man  of  "  bonnes  fortunes" 
might  form  himself  with  advantage.  The  first  meeting  be- 
tween Lady  Orville  and  Lord  Arlington  had  been  avoided,  by 
the  Countess  as  long  as  manoeuvring  could  keep  them  se- 
parate ;  moving,  however,  in  the  same  circle,  this  distance  could 
not  long  be  preserved.  They  at  last  met,  and  as  a  mutual 
glance  shewed  at  once  the  change  in  their  persons,  leaving 
barely  sufficient  for  recognition,  they  shrunk  from  the  con- 
templation ;  and  each  exclaimed  internally,  '•  Can  this  be  the 
object  which  once  fascinated  my  senses  !" 

A  cold  salute  on  the  part  of  Arlington,  whose  feelings  were 
always  under  control  ;  and  a  haughty  bow  accompanied  by  a 
glance  in  which  scorn  was  mingled  with  indignation,  from  the 
Countess,  was  all  that  passed  outwardly  on  the  occasion.  But 
the  sight  of  him  to  whom  she  attributed  all  the  miseries — all 
the  degradation  of  her  life,  roused  the  demon  in  Lady  Orville's 
breast ;  and  now  that  he  was  again  within  her  spheres,  he  de- 
termined to  watch  for  some  opportunity  of  revenge. 

The  marriage  of  his  heir  with  her  daughter  she  knew  would 
mortify  him,  but  though  she  now  determined  to  leave  no  scheme 
untried  to  accomplish  this,  she  felt  it  would  by  no  means  satisfy 
her  desires  of  vengeance.  To  do  this  was  no  easy  matter, 
for  a  heart  devoid  of  feeling  shuts  out  so  many  possibilities  of 
annoyance,  that  schemes  adopted  for  this  purpose  are  ge- 
nerally powerless.  Lady  Orville  was,  however,  no  common  wo- 
man in  any  of  her  passions,  and  Lord  Arlington  little  dreamed, 
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in  his  contempt  for  her,  of  the  power  of  the  woman  whose  in-  ' 
dignation  was  roused  against  him. 

Lord  Arlington's  entertainments  soon  filled  his  house,  and  as 
those  who  shuddered  at  his  profligacy  did  not  disdain  to  par- 
take of  his  hospitality,  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  bril-  i 
liancy  of  his  conversation,  and  consummate  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, soon  obliterated  many  of  the  prejudices  against  him. 

Men,  too,  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  can  always  command  a 
sufl[icient  number  of  parasites  around  his  table  to  make  him 
pleased  with  himself;  and  this  is  one  great  step  towards  being 
pleased  with  the  world. 

Neither  his  rank  nor  fortune,  nor  all  the  flatteries  which  they 
commanded,  could,  however,  hide  from  Lord  Arlington  the  mor- 
tifying reflection  that  he  was  no  longer  a  young  man  ;  and  that 
still  more  mortifying  certainty  that  he  was  no  longer  consi- 
dered so  by  that  sex  to  whom  his  life  had  been  devoted. 

His  rank  commanded  attention,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  paid 
to  his  rank  and  not  his  person.  Deaf  ears  were  turned  to  his 
compliments — his  attentions  treated  rather  as  parental  than 
amatory  ;  and  every  thing  tended  to  prove  that  his  day  was 
gone  by. 

Yet  there  were  not  wanting  mothers  who  looked  out  for  him  ; 
for  their  daughters,  nor,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  was  there  a 
deficiency  of  daughters,  who  would  have  overlooked  his  infir- 
mities and  character,  for  the  sake  of  being  a  Countess,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house  in  Audley  Square.  They  did  not  stop 
to  ask — 

"  How  will  the  rose  agree 
With  the  dead  hyacinth  ! — Or  the  honey  woodbine 
Circling  a  withered  briar  ?" 

Lord  Arlington's  life  had,  however,  been  such  that  he  was 
afraid  to  marry  :  his  confidence  in  the  whole  sex  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  his  own  successes,  and  he  determined  the  cha- 
racter of  all  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  few.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  penalties  of  a  professed  and  practised  libertine — to 
doubt  those  from  whom  the  greatest  and  best  pleasures  of  ex- 
istence are  derived. 

He  wandered,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  society,  as  a  reptile 
runs  through  a  parterre  of  flowers,  leaving  the  slime  of  his 
presence  upon  the  beauties  he  could  not  enjoy. 

In  spite  of  all  these  indications,  however.  Lord  Arlington 
would  not  acknowledge  himself  growing  old,  or  glide  into 
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those  habits  which  might  still  have  preserved  his  constitution 
from  greater  dilapidation.  He  still  lived  with  young  men,  and 
still  prided  himself  upon  living  as  they  did.  He  drank  with 
them,  jested  with  them,  and  intrigued  with  them  at  fifty,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  have  done  at  five-and-twenty — nor 
perceived  that  he  was  as  often  their  jest  as  their  companion  : 
nor  would  he  have  been  more  pleased  with  the  praise  that  "old 
Arlington  was  a  prime  fellow  of  his  age  I" 

Although  Arlington  was  reduced  principally  to  the  vain 
boast  of  former  successes  to  keep  up  his  present  character, 
the  similarity  of  his  pursuits  with  those  of  Orville  soon  ren- 
dered them  great  allies  ;  an  alliance  which  was  serviceable  in 
more  ways  than  one,  to  a  man  so  dissipated  and  extravagant 
as  Lord  Orville,  and  whose  violent  passions  often  hurried  him 
into  excesses  from  the  eflfects  of  which  he  sometimes  found 
extrication  difficult. 

Arlington's  life  became,  therefore,  apparently  a  life  of  plea- 
sure. He  had  his  boxes  at  the  opera  and  the  theatres,  his 
clubs  and  his  mistresses  ;  though  his  heart  was  so  blaze  that 
scarcely  any  pursuit  could  create  a  sensation  in  the  stagnant 
pool  of  his  exhausted  passions,  or  bear  any  stamp  of  novelty 
to  give  them  a  momentary  chance  of  engaging  any  thing  more 
than  that  attention  which  mere  habit  had  given  him  in  an  in- 
trigue. 

Those  who  saw  his  degage  and  careless  air,  and  youthful 
appearance,  could  scarcely  have  believed  the  infinite  pains  with 
which  his  toilet  was  attended,  or  that  he  was  in  reality  a  young 
Lord  Ogjeby.  But  thouirh  he  could  thus  deceive  others,  he 
could  not  deceive  himself  or  La  Tour.  'I'his  faithful  valet  and 
his  looking-glass  still  told  him  those  plain  truths  which  gray 
hairs  and  wrinkles  were  confirming  every  day,  and  he  fled  from 
that  solitude,  every  hour  of  which  rendered  him  a  prey  to  the 
horrors  witii  which  increasing  age  inspired  him,  and  the 
appalling  dread  with  which  the  remotest  idea  of  death  was 
accompanied. 

Such  was  Lord  Arlington  ;  and  such  is  almost  every  pro- 
fessed libertine,  after  they  have  lived  through  the  heyday  of 
those  youthful  passions,  which  may  prove  an  apology  in  the 
early  days  of  life,  but  which  render  its  maturity  contemptible. 
There  was  one  man  in  the  world  to  whom  every  thought  of 
Lord  Arlington  was  communicated.  From  long  and  habitual 
intercourse,  and  from  having  been  all  their  lives  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits,  he  secrned  to  consider  him  almost  a  part  of  him- 
self, and  often  found  a  relief  in  communicating  those  thoughts 
to  Frederick  Villars  which  he  hid  so  sedulously  from  every 
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body  else  ;  and  as  the  reader  will  derive  more  knowledge  of 
Lord  Arlington's  mind  from  one  of  these  letters  than  from  any 
description  of  ours^  we  shall  occasionally  transcribe  them,  to 
aid  us  in  the  illustration  of  his  character. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A    LETTER. 

The  fear  of  somethinof  after  death, 
That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns. 

Shaespeare. 

LORD    ARLINGTON    TO   FREDERICK    VILLARS,  ESQ. 

<*  Well,  my  dear  Fred  !  as  I  prognosticated,  here  I  am,  es- 
tablished once  more  '  a  man  about  town,'  and  what  is  better, 
about  London  ;  for,  after  ail,  there  is  not  a  city  that  abounds 
in  more  delights  for  a  man  of  pleasure  than  the  metropolis  of* 
our  own  country.  Our  money  brings  every  thing  and  every 
body  to  seek  us  here  ;  and  one  has  only  to  look  around,  to  find 
that  the  usual  picture  of  Britannia,  with  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  emptying  their  cornucopias  of  luxuries  at  her  feet, 
is  no  longer  a  mere  allegory,  but  a  glorious  truism.  Then 
look  at  her  indigenous  productions!  above  all,  her  women — 
eh,  Villa rs  ?  Are  there  any  in  Europe  that  can  compare  with 
them  ?  What  a  pity  it  is  they  grow  old  so  much  sooner  than 
•we  do !  Yet  perhaps  this  has  only  been  decreed  to  encourage 
that  tendency  to  variety  that  we  all  possess.  Methinks  I  hear 
you  say,  '  Ah  !  Arlington,  still  the  sanje  !'  And  why  shouldn't 
I  be  the  same  ? — 

'  Time  has  not  yet  let  fall  cold  snow  upon  my  hair, 
Ploughed  on  my  brow  the  furrows  of  his  anger, 
Disfurnished  me  of  active  blood,  and  wrapped  me 
Half  in  sear-cloth.' 

ThouL'h  the  old  fellow  with  his  scythe  ha«?  done  this  for  so 
many  of  my  contemporaries,  he  has  left  me  unscathed  ;  and  I 
thank  the  fore-locked  deity  that  his  hour-glass " 
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Here  the  letter  stopped,  and  seemed  to  have  been  continued 
some  days  afterward  : — 

"  Villars,  I  have  been  ill :  a  cursed  spasm,  or  some  disease 

with  one  of  those  d d  hard  names  which  the  quacks  invent 

•*o  invest  their  science  with  mystery,  seized  me  while  I  was 
writing  ;  and  I  have  literally  been  the  victim  of  physicians  and 
nurses,  and  have  submitted  to  be  drenched  and  bolussed  like  a 
common  man,  with  half  the  pharmacopoeia,  for  the  last  six 
days,  with  the  fear  of  dissolution  staring  me  in  the  face.  And 
then,  amid  the  whisperings  with  which  my  bed  was  surrounded, 
I  heard  La  Tour  ask  if  I  should  die  ?  I  could  have  kicked 
the  fellow  from  here  to  Florence  for  surmising  such  a  possi- 
bility.    Die!   it  is  a  d d  disagreeable  word,  and  I  have 

never  permitted  it  to  enter  into  my  vocabulary  as  it  regards  my- 
self. Yet  somehow  the  whispering  voice  lingered  in  my  ear, 
and  I  could  not  drive  it  from  my  imagination. 

"  You  know,  Villars,  how  little  I  care  for,  or  rather,  how 
little  I  fear,  Death  :  yon  have  seen  me  brave  it  on  the  point  of 
an  Andrew  Ferara — laugh  at  his  approach  on  the  edge  of  an 
enemy's  sabre — or  winged  on  the  bullet  of  an  Egg,  a  Wogden, 
or  a  Manton.  But  there  is  something  cursedly  uncomfortable 
in  the  grim  tyrant  when  he  approaches  through  the  medium  of 
pale  cheeks,  weakened  and  diseased  limbs,  and  a  gradual  decay 
of  all  those  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  forms  the  delight 
and  enjoyment  of  life ;  when  he  comes  with  his  fleshless  limbs, 
and  toothless  gums,  and  ton^ueless  mouth,  to  sap  away  our 
pleasures,  to  wither  up  our  blood,  and  to  turn  delight  into  dis- 
ease ;  and  still  more  so,  when  he  comes  in  the  shape  of  wrin- 
kled age,  with 

'  The  power  of  dotage. 
That,  like  an  inundation,  doth  overcome 
The  little  world  of  man,  drown  all  his  reason. 
And  leave  him  spoiled.' 

•'  In  other  deaths  there  is  a  mixture  of  hope ;  a  disease 
may  be  cured — a  fire  quenched — a  falling  house  propped  or 
avoided ;  the  sea  may  swallow  a  man  and  throw  him  up  again ; 
a  pardon  may  interfere  between  the  axe  and  the  body  ;  but  in 
case  of  old  age,  there  is  neither  hope  nor  intercession.  But  I 
will  not  grow  old  •  I  have  still  health  and  strength,  or  at  least 
I  will  have.  And  tww^^  we  all  die  ?  Yes:  so  says  the  heathen  r- 
so  says  the  Christian;  so  say  all  the  sects  that  have  ever  set  the 
world  together  by  the  ears  for  the  sake  of  their  religion.     All 

Vol.  ir.—  13 


may  differ  on  other  points  ;  but  in  this  one  d d  doctrine 

all  are  of  the  same  accord.  Is  it  even  so  ?  But  death  is  the 
worst  that  either  the  severity  of  the  laws,  or  the  cruelty  of  ty- 
rants can  impose  upon  us  ;  why,  then,  we  are  born  with  a  sen- 
tence of  execution  about  our  necks?  Where  is  the  justice, 
that  when  we  come  into  the  world  innocent,  the  most  se- 
vere sentence  of  the  law  should  have  gone  out  against  us  ? 
Does  any  mortal  tyranny  equal  this  ?  Does  the  worst  tyrant 
strike  till  he  is  offended  ?  Would  any  one  choose  existence 
upon  these  terms  ;  and  ought  not  a  man  to  be  consulted  on  a 
point  so  essential  ?  But  no ;  he  whom  it  most  concerns  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter  of  his  existence  till  it  becomes  a  punisli- 
ment  to  lose  it,  and  till  he  has  already  incurred  the  certainty 
of  that  punishment,  by  the  burden  of  an  existence  thrust  upon 
him. 

"  '  Death,'  say  the  dull  and  prosy  philosophers, '  is  as  sacred 
a  debt  as  money.'  But  it  is  a  debt  forced  upon  us  without  our 
knowledge,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  required  but  at  our 
own  convenience.  The  very  Nature  that  begets  us  expels  us ; 
and,  though  there  is  but  one  way  into  life,  there  are  thousands 
out  of  it.  The  very  necessaries  of  life  are  deadly  to  us  :  we 
may  meet  with  our  fate  in  our  dishes,  in  our  cups,  in  our  plea- 
sures, and  in  the  very  air  we  breathe :  the  cutting  of  a  corn,  the 
swallowing  of  a  fly,  may  despatch  a  man  ;  a  penny  will  pur- 
chase enough  poison  to  expel  the  life  of  a  dozen  '  good  men 
and  true  ;'  and  our  very  nature  is  imbued  with  diseases  preg- 
nant with  its  dissolution.  Is  this  justice  ?  Is  this  mercy  ? 
'•  'Tis  but  a  momentary  pang,'  again  say  the  philosophers,  '  the 
parting  of  the  soul  and  body.'     What  a  divorce  ! ! 

"  *  Madmen  and  children,'  says  old  Seneca,  '  have  no  ap- 
prehension of  death  :  and  were  it  not  a  shame  that  our  reason 
should  not  do  as  much  towards  our  security  as  their  folly  V 
Would  to  God,  Villars,  I  were  a  madman  or  a  child !  for  I 
confess,  this  undetermined  state  of  death  is  my  aversion — nay, 
my  horror.  The  very  thought  of  it  sets  my  flesh  '  creeping,' 
as  the  children  say  ;  and  1  can  feel  my  hair  bristle  at  the  bare 
idea  of  this  body,  now  animate  with  life,  lying  cold  and  sense- 
less— with  glazed  and  closed  eyes,  which  can  never  gaze  upon 
the  sun  again — with  ears  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Pleasure,  and  all 
those  scenes  which  have  spread  my  past  life  with  such  a  rich 
banquet  of  delight — steeped  in  the  oblivion  of  a  noisome  and 
damp  tomb — that  tomb,  where  Arlington — the  gay,  the  ani- 
mated Arlington — '  the  observed  of  al)  observers,'  must  share 
*he  same  fate,  and  be  not  a  whit  better  than  the  clod  he  has  de- 
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spised,  or  the  fool  that  he  has  deceived  and  ridiculed.  For 
what  distinction  does  a  few  more  nails  and  escutcheons  upon 
our  coffins  make  ?  What  signifies  the  fineness  of  a  shroud,  or 
all  the  coxcombry  of  the  grave  ?  tf  Brummel  himself  dressed 
the  corpse,  the  worms  get  at  one  quite  as  soon. — Paugh  ! 

"  I  have  atteaipted  to  philosophize  myself  out  of  these  fears ; 
but  it  is  in  vain.  Seneca  was  an  idiot,  and  wrote  nonsense,  as 
powerless  over  the  mind  as  the  physician's  drugs  are  over  the 
body  :  and  though  life,  according  to  him,  were  nothing  but 
'  eating  and  drinking  in  a  circle,'  it  is  a  circle  that  I  would  have 
to  last  as  long  as  that  of  which  its  form  is  an  emblem — 
eternity  I 

"  Sometimes  I  determine  to  imitate  Pacuvius,  who  lived  in 
the  celebration  of  his  funeral,  and  in  getting  drunk  in  rehearsals 
of  his  own  obsequies  ;  thus  cheating  death  of  his  ghastly  pri- 
vileges. But  I  cannot  jest  with  it.  I  feel  the  laugh  1  would 
raise  degenerate  into  convulsion.  My  lips  pi.ralyze  in  the  at- 
tempt at  a  smile,  and  the  joke  is  transformed  to  a  groan  in  its 
parturition.  The  idea  startles  me  out  of  my  sleep,  and  I  wake 
with  the  cold  drops  of  rank  cowardice  standing  on  my  brow  ; 
and  yet  I  daily  hear  of  men — ay,  and  of  women  too — meeting 
death  as  a  common  occurrence ;  welcoming  the  grisly  tyrant 
to  their  pillow  ;  taking  leave  of  their  families  and  the  world 
as  though  they  were  only  going  to  Paris  or  St.  Petersburgh  ; 
and  talking  as  indifferently  about  laying  up  their  limbs  in  the 
narrow  precincts  of  a  coffin  as  they  would  of  packing  up  their 
clothes  in  a  portmanteau. 

"  Oh  I  Villars,  for  a  double  Lethe,  that  would  swallow  up  the 
ideas  of  the  future  as  well  as  obliterate  the  memory  of  the 
past! 

"  Why  1  write  thus  I  scarcely  know.  I  have  yet  years  and 
years  before  me  :  but  this  idea  of  death  clouds  every  thing 
with  its  own  gloom.  Stranire  that  I  should  thus  display  these 
fears  to  you,  when  [  would  conceal  them  even  from  myself. 
But  my  mind  had  always  a  necessity  for  evaporation.  My  let- 
ters to  you  have  always  been  the  safety  valves  that  have  secured 
me  from  that  insanity,  which  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  penning  up  all  my  ideas  within  the  hot  brain 
that  engendered  them.  You  are  a  part  of  myself,  and  would 
know  all  this  by  intuition  if  I  did  not  inform  you  of  it. 

"  You  wonder  at  my  hatred  of  Hartley.  I  tell  you,  Villars ! 
one  has  a  natural  antipathy  to  one's  next  heir — to  the  man 
waiting  to  vault  into  your  saddle  the  moment  you  are  unseated 
— to  one  who,  in  his  mind's  eye,  is  making  alterations  in  your 
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house,  cutting  down  your  trees,  dispersing  your  gold,  and  who 
gruJ  r^s  you  every  guinea  you  expend,  because  he  imagines  it 
diminishes  his  future  store.  Not  that  Hartley  does  this.  Bur 
he  will  outlive  me,  and  that  is  an  offence  ;  and  lie  stands  by 
my  side,  exhibiting  his  youthful  countenance  and  athletic  limbs, 
as  a  practical  satire  upon  my  own  wasted  form.  Besides,  thai 
Italian  girl — that  Agnese — she  dared  desisise  me — and  for  him ! 
But  I  prevented  his  success,  when  he  thought  the  fruit  ripe 
and  ready  to  drop  into  his  arms :  for  as  to  her  ideas  of  his 
honourable  intentions,  those  were  of  course,  on  his  part,  like 
ours,  mere  '  fa9on  de  parler.  And  had  they  been  otherwise, 
Arlington's  heir — even  his  presumptive  heir — must  not  marry 
an  obscure  foreigner.  Do  not  omit  any  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing and  giving  me  information  on  this  head,  for  I  have  an  in- 
satiable curiosity  on  the  subject,  for  which  I  cannot  account. 

"  Adieu,  yours,  &c. 

"  Arlington.  " 

This  letter  was  written  after  the  first  of  those  attacks,  with- 
which  Lord  Arlington  was  now  condemned  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  daily  drafts,  which  had  been  drawn  upon  his  constitu 
lion  by  the  dissipation  of  his  former  life. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A   DEBUTANTE. 

-' The  million's  gaze — the  critic's  scorn— 

Oh  !  'tis  too  much  for  female  modesty 

To  bear ." 

Brooks. 

We  forget  what  monarch  it  was  who  offered  a  reward  for  a^ 
new  sensation,  and  we  have  not  time  to  look  out  for  his  name 
for  the  information  of  our  readers  ;  but  we  can  Easily  enter 
into  his  feelings.  Well — the  world  of  fashion  was  precisely 
in  the  predicament  of  this  monarch.  All  was  apathy  and 
sameness  :  there  were  no  particular  lions  to  give  animation 
to  parties  ;  no  foreign  constellation  at  the  opera  or  concerts  , 
and,  what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  no  egregious  folly  or 
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pro^'igditefaux-pas,  to  excite  a  nine-days'  wonder,  and  give  an 
impetus  to  scandal  and  conversation. 

The  subscribers  gaped  over  the  opera,  and  young  ladies 
languished  through  the  quadrilles  at  Almack's.  The  gallopade 
and  the  mazurka  had  not  then  given  them  the  excitement  of 
learning  a  new  dance,  and  all  was  in  a  state  of  apathetic  stag- 
nation. 

At  this  period,  the  despatches  which  our  noble  minister  at 
found  it  necessary  to  send  to  the  government,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  diplomatic  mission,  were  accompanied  by  an  account 
of  a  new  vocal  debutante,  who  had  astonished  the  first  circles, 
and  excited  the  wonder  of  the  musical  world,  in  Italy.  "  II  gran 
Maestro"  had  pronounced  her  to  be  perfect ;  and  she  had  sung 
with  such  success  at  some  of  the  concerts,  that  the  name  of 
Bernardini  bade  fair  to  become  celebrated  with  those  of  Pasta 
and  Catalani  throughout  Europe. 

From  the  moment  that  this  information  of  a  new  star  in  the 
musical  hemisphere  was  bruited  abroad,  the  cry  that  "  We 
must  have  her  here!"  was  set  up  ;  and  the  poor  manager  of 
the  King's  Theatre  was  pestered  to  death  about  "  la  belle  Ber- 
nardini." Old  subscribers  threatened  to  withdraw  their  sub- 
scriptions, if  he  did  not — and  new  ones  offered  themselves,  if 
he  did — engage  this  new  syren  ;  till  at  length,  out  of  the 
mere  fatigue  of  resistance,  he  gave  way,  and  his  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  was  despatched  to  Italy,  on  a  mission  which  had 
for  its  object  the  visit  of  the  fair  debutante  to  this  country  on 
any  terms.     The  poor  manager  knew  he  should  be  ruined ; 

but  then  he  was  ruined  by  obliging  the  Duke  of  B ,  the 

Earl  of  C ,  the  Countess  of  D ,  and  half  a  hundred 

other  titled  persons  ;  and  who  would  not  be  honoured  by  be- 
ing ruined  in  such  a  cause  ! 

The  anticipation  of  her  arrival  excited  a  sensation.  A  hun- 
dred anecdotes  were  invented  with  respect  to  her  past  life  and 
future  expectations  :  some  declared  her  the  affianced  bride  of 
a  prince  ;  another  whispered  her  to  be  the  scion  of  one  of  the 
noblest  families  in  Europe  ;  a  third  declared  her  to  be  the 
most  accomplished  singer  under  the  sun.  But  all  the  inge- 
nuity and  malice  of  scandal  had,  as  yet,  invented  nothino;  that 
could  tarnish  her  bright  name  as  a  woman.  Such  a  rara  avis 
was,  of  course,  expected  with  anxiety  by  that  world  of  fashion 
who  live  only  by  a  round  of  novelty  and  amusement. 

At  length,  la  belle  cantatrice  arrived,  and  v;as  scarcely 
nnfurle^l  from  the  flannels  in  which  her  chaperone  bad  enve- 
loped her.  to  uiiard  her  against  the  inclemencies  of  an  English 
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spring,  than  a  hundred  cards  were  left  at  her  door.  It  hat? 
been  stipulated  by  the  manager's  secretary,  that  she  should  sing 
nowhere  but  at  the  Opera,  and  that  her  first  appearance  should 
be  upon  the  stage.  The  enormous  terms  which  her  protectors 
had  demanded  and  obtained,  made  it  but  reasonable  that  the 
manager  should  have  her  all  to  himself,  and  possess  all  the 
chances  she  gave  him  of  success.  But  what  were  these  con- 
siderations, in  comparison  with  the  eclat  which  her  "  very  fir  sV^ 
appearance  would  give  to  a  private  party  ?  A  small  one,  con 
sisting  of  the  most  eminent  amateurs  of  the  day,  together  witlf 
about  five  hundred  other  friends,  was,  therefore,  speedily  got 

up  ;  and  the  Countess  of ,  by  liberality  and  persuasion. 

prevailed  upon  her  protectors  to  permit  their  protegee  to  sing 

at House,  in  spite  of  their  engagement  to  the  contrary. 

There  she  realized  all  that  had  been  anticipated;  and  the 
manager  would  have  had  no  reason  to  repent  this  infringement 
upon  his  treaty,  from  the  celebrity  that  it  gained  for  his  prima 
donna,  from  the  account  both  of  her  beauty  and  singing  which 
went  forth  from  tliis  party,  but  that  she  caught  a  severe  cold 
from  going  out  too  early  after  her  arrival,  which  deferred  her- 
appearance  three  or  four  opera-nights,  during  which  her  enor- 
mous salary  was  rigorously  exacted  by  those  who  had  the 
management  of  her  talents. 

Night  after  night  every  box  was  taken  in  expectation  of  her 
debut ;  and  night  after  night  were  the  manager's  expectations 
of  a  great  receipt  disappointed,  by  the  necessity  which  stil! 
existed  for  that  unfortunate  line  in  his  bill  of  fare,  *'  Inconse- 
^juence  of  the  continued  indisposition,"  &c. 

At  length,^  however,  the  cold  was  better,  and  her  appearance 
was  determined  upon.  All  the  world  were  on  the  alert.  Din- 
ners were  ordered  in  time  to  permit  an  early  attendance,  or  de- 
i'erred  altogether  till  after  the  performance.  Every  box  was 
filled  ;  the  pit  crammed  to  suffocation  ;  Fops'  Alley  literally 
wedged  with  men  ;  and  even  the  capacious  gallery  full  to  its 
top  rows,  where  might  be  seen  two  or  three  of  tliose  liveries- 
■vhich  always  designate  the  presence  of  some  royal  personage. 

Lord  Arlington,  whose  senses  were  too  use  to  feel  curiosity 
of  any  description,  had  entered  mechanically  into  the  pursuit' 
of  the  moment,  had  talked  with  others  of  expectations  he  did 
noi  feel,  and  of  anxieties  he  did  not  experience.  He,  however, 
oame  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd  early  enough  to  welcome  the 
debutante  on  her  first  appearance.  Hartley,  not  finding  room 
in  his  mother's  box,  had  entered  Lord  Arlington's  ;  and  they 
T'/eie  amusing  themselves  by  observing  the  inconveniences  of 
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(lie  crowded  pit,  and  the  many  struggles  which  were  made 
among  the  polite  for  places  to  see  the  great  attraction  of  the 
night.  The  overture  and  first  act  of  the  opera  were  unat- 
tended to,  or  scarcely  heard,  amid  the  general  conversation 
which  takes  place  at  the  Opera  when  no  star  is  on  the  stage. 

At  length,  the  bell  announced  the  rising  of  the  curtain  for 
the  second  act.  The  buzz  was  instantly  hushed  into  the  most 
profound  silence ;  so  still,  indeed,  was  the  house,  that  the  old 
saying,  that  "  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,"  seemed  to  be 
realized.  A  slight  bustle  behind  the  scenes,  a  sensation  in  the 
coulises,  heard  rather  than  seen,  announced  the  approach  of  the 
new  singer  ;  another  moment  saw  her  in  the  front  of  the  stage, 
standing  timidly,  and  almost  faintmg  before  such  an  audience 
as  she  had  never  yet  witnessed,  and  vaily  attempting  that  obei- 
sance with  which  debutantes  generally  acknowledge  the  tu- 
multuous encouragement  with  which  they  are  received.  The 
instant  of  her  appearance,  handkerchiefs  waved,  and  fans  were 
beaten  against  kid  gloves  and  ('pera-glasses,  in  the  boxes  ;  the 
pit  was  too  full  to  perinit  any  great  use  of  hands,  but  opera- 
glasses  and  feet  were  put  into  requisition  on  the  occasion  : 
while  the  gallery  was  alm.ost  as  tumultuous  as  that  of  an  Eng- 
lish theatre  on  the  same  good-natured  occasion. 

Overcome  by  her  excessive  agitation,  she  would  have  sunk 
on  the  stage,  had  not  the  manager,  perceiving  her  situation, 
come  from  the  wing  and  supported  her.  As  he  raised  her  from 
the  almost  recumbent  position  into  which  her  agitation  had 
thrown  her,  her  long  and  luxuriant  locks  were  thrown  back, 
and  discovered  features  so  resplendent  with  beauty,  that  another 
loud  burst  of  applause  followed  this  first  discovery  of  the 
extent  of  her  personal  charms.  The  moment  her  features 
W'Cre  displayed  to  the  public,  Arlington  and  Hartley  both 
started,  and  exclaimed  at  the  same  instant,  "  C'est  TAgnese!'' 
And  it  was  indeed  the  fair  incognita  of  Terracina  who  had  ex- 
cited so  much  curiosity  in  Arlington,  and  so  much  interest  in 
the  bosom  of  Hartley. 

Arlington's  emotion  subsided  in  an  instant,  but  it  was  some 
minutes  before  Hartley  could  recover  the  effect  which  her 
sudden  appearance  had  created.  He  saw  in  her  debut  as  a 
public  performer  the  annihilation  of  those  hopes  which,  in  spite 
of  his  better  reason,  he  had  still  cherished,  that  time  might 
clear  up  the  mystery  with  regard  to  Agnese,  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  not  preclude  entirely  the  idea  he  had  entertained  of 
making  her  his  wife.  Here,  however,  was  an  end  of  these 
hopes  ;  for  Hartley's  was  not  a  family  that  was  ever  likely  to 
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consent  to  receive  a  public  performer  among  its  members, 
however  correct  her  morals  and  conduct,  or  however  unblemished 
her  private  character.  Such  is  the  prejudice  which  even  liberal 
people  are  sufficiently  unjust  to  entertain  with  regard  to  those 
who,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  temptations,  require  still 
greater  encouragement  to  continue  in  the  right  path,  and  de- 
serve much  more  commendation  for  virtuous  conduct  than  if 
their  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  every-day  career  of  common- 
place existence. 

Arlington  saw  what  was  passing  in  Hartley's  mind,  and  felt 
a\  species  of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation.  He  had  long  de- 
lighted in  contemning  every  idea  of  virtue,  and  he  saw  that 
Hartley  could  not  help  considering  her  appearance  on  the  stage 
as  the  first  step  towards  that  moral  degradation  which,  in  Italy, 
he  had  attempted  to  affix  to  the  character  of  every  woman  re- 
ceiving such  an  education  as  that  of  Agnese.  As  the  per- 
formance proceeded,  Hartley  sickened  at  the  applause,  and 
shrunk  from  the  effect  of  those  efforts,  the  success  of  which, 
would  confirm  her  continuance  in  the  profession  she  had 
adopted,  and  annihilate  his  hopes  for  ever.  Even  now,  should 
her  debut  be  succeeded  by  her  immediate  retirement,  he  feared 
the  obstacle  which  even  one  appearance  v/ould  create  to  his 
wishes  would  be  insurmountable. 

Arlington  saw  in  the  changing  countenance  of  his  young 
companion  the  depth  and  the  sincerity  of  his  passion,  and  his 
own  family  pride  was  roused  at  the  thought  that  these  feeling? 
might  be  strong  enough  to  make  the  obscure  adventuress  the 
future  Lady  Arlington,  and  the  mother  of  children  who  would 
inherit  estates,  till  now  ever  under  the  control  of  the  scions 
of  legitimate  aristocracy. 

He  knew  Hartley  was  not  deficient  in  pride  :  but  it  was  the 
pride  of  virtue — the  pride  of  honour — more  than  that  of  rank  ; 
and  he  felt  that  his  only  chance  of  curing  Hartley  of  his  love 
was  to  reduce  the  character  of  its  object. 

He  began,  therefore,  at  once  upon  this  principle,  by  hinting 
his  congratulations  to  Hartley  on  Agnese  having  taken  a  ste}> 
which  must  tend  to  facilitate  his  wishes  ;  for  he  had  always^ 
made  a  point  of  conversing  on  this  subject  as  though  Hartley 
had  the  intention  of  making  her  his  mistress,  instead  of  hi? 
wife.  Hartley  felt  all  these  observations  severely,  because  he 
knew  that  Lord  Arlington  was  only  now  slating  those  senti- 
ments which  would  be  entertained  by  so  many.  He  had  not- 
however,  courage  at  this  moment  to  combat  them,  and  he,  by 
this  time,  knew  Lord  Arlington  s  principles,  or  rather  his  wan^ 
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of  tbem,  with  regard  to  women,  too  well  to  attempt  to  subvert 
hi3  opinions.  He  listened  therefore  in  silence,  and  sat  through 
a  performance,  which  was  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 
success,  in  spite  of  the  timidity  with  which  it  was  so  evidently 
accompanied,  in  agony.  His  first  impulse  had  been  to  quit 
the  theatre  the  moment  after  his  recognition  of  Agnese,  but 
his  position  with  regard  to  Lord  Arlington  was  such  as 
made  him  wish  to  conceal  the  extent  of  that  influence  which 
she  possessed  over  his  feelings.  He  felt  that  it  was  but  natural 
that  Lord  Arlington  should  in  some  measure  partake  of  the 
sentiments  which  family  pride  had  inspired  in  his  father  ;  and 
he  had  latterly  had  his  suspicions,  that  his  sudden  recall  to 
England  had  originated  in  some  communication  between  them. 

On  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  -ry  u..s  loii-  and  general  for 
the  appearance  of  the  heroine  of  the  ev^niu :  ;  and  Hartley 
had  the  additional  agony  of  seeim  her  led  forward  by  the 
manager  to  face  the  gaze  of  the  thousands  who  were  aj)plaud- 
ing  her  to  the  skies.  The  moment  she  '^ad  retired,  jiumber^ 
hurried  to  the  stage  to  pay  their  respects  to  t'if^  f;iirdebuttiiite 
Hartley  was  led  thither  by  Arlington,  who  knew  the  scene  h, 
would  there  witness,  and  who  truly  prognosticated  its  ( (feet  : 
for  Hartley  sickened  to  see  the  woman  he  loved  surrounrl  '!  by 
all  that  was  so  much  calculated  to  turn  a  woman's  head,  and 
oppressed  by  the  compliments  and  congratulations  of  some  of 
the  most  profligate  men  in  town,  who  consider  it  their  privilege 
to  annoy  those  whom  they  imagine  their  applause  supports. 
Among  these,  the  most  prominent  was  Lord  Orville ;  and 
Hartley,  knowing  his  character,  and  dreading  his  influence, 
turned  from  the  scene  with  disgust,  and,  in  spite  of  Arlington, 
quitted  the  stage  without  speaking  to  Agnese. 

In  spite  of  the  fatigue  and  agitation  by  which  she  was  op- 
pressed, almost  to  fainting,  she  was  compelled  to  listen  to  all 
the  dull  compliments  and  extravagant  eulogiums  which  were 
poured  upon  her  from  all  quarters.  They  seemed,  however, 
to  fall  powerless  upon  her  ear,  and  drew  from  her  only  cold  re- 
plies of  commonplace  politeness.  Her  eye  seemed  to  wander 
amid  the  crowd,  as  though  it  searched  for  somebody  who  was 
not  there.  As  Lord  Arlington  approached  her,  a  heightened 
colour  and  increased  agitation  expressed  her  recognition, 
though  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  any  thing  but 
that  of  pleasure,  and  she  seemed  to  cling  the  closer  to  the  arm 
of  her  chaperon. 

He  addressed  her  in  that  tone  of  half  familiarity  and  respect., 
which,  while  it  conveys  to  the  person  addressed  nothing  witl: 
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which  she  can  be  offended,  at  the  same  time  expresses  to  the 
bystander?  that  there  is  more  between  them  than  meets  the 
ear.  How  many  of  the  reports  with  regard  to  women  owe 
their  origin  to  nothing  but  this  profligate  coxcombry  by  which 
puppies  would  convey  hints  of  familiarities  which  never  ex- 
isted !  This  is  too  much  the  case  in  general  society  :  but  it 
is  a  practice  as  common  as  it  is  contemptible  among  the 
loungers  of  a  green-room  and  the  frequenters  of  the  "  coulisses 
and  foyer"  at  the  Opera,  who  seem  to  think  themselves  privi- 
leged to  talk  with  those  who  cannot  escape  frem  their  conver- 
sation, with  the  same  air  of  familiarity  that  they  would  talk 
with  their  mistresses. 

From  a  man  of  Lord  Arlington's  character  this  would  have 
a  double  effect ;  and  his  late  return  from  the  continent,  and 
the  evident  air  of  recognition  with  which  he  was  received,  not 
unmixed  with  embarrassment,  gave  a  colour  to  surmises,  in 
which  Arlington  himself  was  contemptible  enough  to  find  a 
pleasure.  The  substance  of  his  delights  had  fled  from  his 
senseless  grasp  ;  but  he  could  derive  a  pleasure  from  the 
shadow  of  them,  and  prided  himself  upon  a  reputation  that  a 
man  of  feeling  and  honour  would  have  shrunk  from. 

The  fair  debutante  at  length  escaped  from  her  persecutors, 
and  retired  with  her  protectors,  who  were  the  same  couple 
with  whom  Lord  Arlington  had  seen  her  in  Italy,  and  who  ap- 
peared not  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  at  recognising  him  in 
England,  and  at  the  consideration  with  which  he  was  evidently 
treated,  as  well  as  at  the  title  by  which  he  was  addressed. 

While  Agnese  shrunk  from  the  applause  and  attentions  which 
she  received,  and  listened  with  disgust  to  the  fulsome  compli- 
ments which  were  paid  her,  these  people  exchanged  glances 
of  triumphant  success,  and  seemed  rejoiced  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  long-cherished  scheme. 

They  therefore  not  only  received  but  encouraged  the  atten- 
tions paid  to  their  protegee,  and  did  not  seem  over  scrupulouf- 
ns  to  the  motives  by  which  they  were  instigated. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A    PRIMA    DONNA. 

"  Who  would  not  be  a  Prima  Donna  : 
And  who  would  be  one  ?" 

The  Opera  Box, 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  nevertheless  a  true  one,  and  at  the 
"SMme  tinne,  a  most  unjust  one,  that  the  moment  a  woman  puts 
her  foot  upon  the  stage,  with  the  virtuous  intention  of  render- 
ing herself  independent  by  her  own  talents,  every  libertine 
about  town  thinks  himself  privileged  to  address  her  in  terms 
that,  in  any  other  situation  in  life,  the  rectitude  of  her  own  con- 
duct would  have  prevented  ;  and  this  character,  which  the 
sentiments  of  these  men  rather  than  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
fessors themselves,  have  given  to  the  stage,  places  an  almost 
insuperable  bar  to  the  adoption  of  a  profession,  by  which  other- 
wise many  a  virtuous  woman  might  rise  from  the  poverty  and 
dependence  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  and  become  as  emi- 
nent for  her  talent,  and  as  much  respected  for  her  private  cha- 
racter, as  those  who  have  lived  through  the  ordeal  of  their  his- 
trionic career,  and  borne  the  esteem  as  well  as  the  admiration 
of  the  public,  into  their  age  and  retirement. 

A  man  who  is  born,  or  who  is  rendered  by  circumstances, 
dependent  upon  his  own  resources,  has  a  thousand  ways  open 
to  the  exertion  of  his  genius,  all  of  them  equally  honourable. 
The  bar  displays  a  prospect  in  which  talent  may  rise  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state  ;  commerce  affords  opportunities 
in  which  active  industry  and  an  adventurous  spirit  may,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  arrive  at  wealth  and  independence  ;  the  army 
and  navy  present  careers  teeming  with  honours,  and  making 
up  in  the  character  and  rank  they  bestow,  for  the  absence  of 
that  wealth  which  is  seldom  attained  in  the  pursuit  of  a  sol- 
dier or  a  sailor :  but  a  woman  has  none  of  these  opportuni- 
ties ;  she  must  descend  to  the  laborious  and  humble  exertion 
of  her  needle,  or  become  the  wretched  dependant  upon  the  ca- 
prices of  some  overbearing  family  as  a  governess,  and  earn  her 
bread  amid  the  insolence  of  servants,  who  have  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  persons  a  little  above  them,  and  in  mean  submission 
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to  the  tempers  of  children  whom  she  is  doomed,  at  the  same 
time  to  pet,  and  to  rnstruct,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of  her 
lessons  by  injudicious  indulgence.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  prejudices  should  exist  against 
a  pursuit  in  which  so  many  may  be  calculated  to  shine,  and  in 
which  accomplishments  and  talents  might  be  brought  into  play 
so  advantageously  to  their  possessors.  Rut  while  men  have 
the  cowardice  and  cruelty  to  imagine  that  the  pubhc  appear- 
ance of  a  female  on  the  stage  gives  them  the  privilege  to  insult 
her  ;  and  while  there  are  so  many  sufficiently  weak  to  suppose 
that  frailty  and  the  stage  are  synonymous,  the  friends  of  respect- 
able girls,  who  have  no  means  of  providing  for  them,  shrink 
from  educating  them  for  a  profession  which  may  entail  upon 
them  the  effects  of  these  sentiments,  and  our  theatres  are  de- 
prived of  the  chance  of  those  talents  which  might  otherwise 
be  fostered  into  success,  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  excited 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  pleasure  of  the  public. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  on  a  defence  of  the 
stage,  though  the  respectability  of  so  many  of  its  members 
affords  abundant  materials  to  render  such  a  task  an  easy  one  ; 
but  the  above  observations  were  forced  upon  us  by  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Agnes  found  herself  immediately  a(\er  the  suc- 
cessful debut  in  the  last  chapter. 

Almost  from  the  earhest  period  of  her  recollection,  Agnes 
had  been  under  the  protection  of  the  couple  who  had  super- 
intended her  education,  and  had  now  forced  her  upon  the  stage. 
A  faint  idea,  however,  of  a  chamber  of  death,  and  a  pale  and 
aged  man  kissing  and  confiding  her  to  the  care  of  some  other 
person,  lingered  dimly  in  her  remembrance  ;  but  it  was  more 
like  one  of  the  dreams  of  her  infancy  than  reality  :  and  what 
was  extraordinary,  this  remembrance  was  always  much  more 
vivid  in  her  dreams  than  in  her  waking  thoughts.  If,  however, 
it  ever  had  any  other  foundation  than  in  her  dreams,  time  had 
now  nearly  obliterated  all  traces  of  this  early  scene  from  her 
mind  ;  and  all  her  infant  associations  were  so  wholly  connected 
with  the  people  with  whom  she  had  lived  from  the  age  of  five 
or  six,  that  she  never  looked  beyond  them,  or  thought  of  ha- 
ving been  connected  with  any  other  beings  than  those  who  re- 
presented that  she  was  the  mere  object  of  their  charity,  left 
under  their  care  by  a  foreigner,  who  had  promised  to  reclaim 
her,  but  had  never  performed  that  promise. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  fact ;  for  the  Englishman  by  whom 
she  had  been  placed  under  their  superintendence  had  left  with 
them  an  ample  sum  of  money  for  all  the  expenses  of  g.  com-- 
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iiion  education,  and  had  bargained  with  them  for  their  protec 
tion  of  the  child  for  ever.  This  circumstance  they  never  con- 
fided to  her ;  but  appropriating  the  money  to  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  representing  themselves  as  her  benefactors,  they 
drew  upon  her  gratitude  for  that  affection  and  devotion  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled  by  nature,  but  which  her  affec- 
tionate heart  and  disposition  were  too  happy  to  pay  where  she 
owned  an  obligation.  Indeed,  Agnese  was  a  child  who  could 
not  exist  without  loving ;  she  possessed  a  heart  overflowing 
with  tenderness,  and  thought  no  exertion  too  great  to  show  her 
attachment  to  those  from  whom  she  received  a  kindness. 

The  Signor  Bononi,  to  whose  care  she  was  confided,  was 
one  of  those  professors  of  music  with  which  Italy  abounds, 
whose  talent  had  only  made  hnn  the  Apollo  of  an  obscure  vil- 
lage. By  his  misappropriation  of  the  money  left  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Ao[nese,  it  may  be  seen  how  little  principle  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and  he  was  already  beginning  to  think  the  child  a  bur- 
den, when  her  uncommon  and  precocious  talent  for  the  art 
of  which  he  was  professor,  excited  his  cupidity,  and  inspired 
him  with  the  idea  that  he  might  ultimately  realize  much  more 
than  ivould  repay  all  the  cares  and  costs  of  the  child's  educa- 
tion :  while  the  increasing  beauty  of  Agnese  gave  him  hopes 
that  her  charms  might  ultimately  be  turned  to  his  advantage. 
These  views,  and  the  astonishing  improvement  of  the  child., 
even  under  the  little  tuition  which  he  was  enabled  himself  to 
give  her,  soon  reconciled  Bononi  and  his  wife  to  their  infant 
charge. 

With  such  a  disposition  as  Agnese  possessed,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  her  protectors  obtained  that  unbounded  influence  over 
her  mind  and  actions  which  they  possessed  ;  and  conscious 
of  the  necessity  for  this  influence  to  further  their  schemes, 
they  had  omitted  no  opportunity  to  increase  and  confirm  it. 

The  professor  had  just  enough  judgment  to  appreciate  the 
astonishing  powers  displayed  by  his  pupil,  and  to  know  that 
she  deserved  a  better  preceptor  than  himself.  With  this  view 
he  removed  from  his  village  to  Milan  ;  and  by  dint  of  perse- 
verance, and  the  exhibition  of  the  child's  talent,  he  obtained 
Jier  admission  as  a  pupil  into  a  conservatorio,  where  she  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  some  of  the  best  masters  in  Italy. 

So  precocious  were  the  powers  of  Agnese  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, that  she  played  before  some  of  the  first  people  and  the 
finest  judges  in  Europe;  and  Bononi  and  his  wife  began  al- 
ready to  reap  the  benefit  of  her  exertions. 

Her  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  aided  the  instructions  she  re- 
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ceived ;  and,  while  a  child,  Agnese  was  the  phenomenou  of 
the  musical  world  in  the  circles  which  she  frequented,  ller 
protectors,  however,  had  heard  of  the  immense  sums  accumu- 
lated by  singers  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  the  view  of 
educating  Agnese  for  a  prima  donna,  when  time  should  have 
added  the  charms  of  womanhood  to  those  of  her  musical  talent, 
made  them  withdraw  her  from  these  infant  exhibitions  ;  and 
her  exertions,  together  with  the  presents  which  had  been  made 
her,  having  already  realized  enough  to  procure  instruction,  and 
to  support  them  for  some  few  years,  Bononi  withdrew  his 
charge  from  public  life,  and  pursued  his  system  of  improvement. 
During  this  period,  fortunately  for  Agnese,  she  attracted  the 
attention  and  gained  the  affection  of  a  sister  of  a  convent  of 
Rome,  where  she  practised  the  organ,  and  from  whom  her  mind 
and  heart  derived  great  advantage.  From  the  lips  of  Sister 
Theresa  she  imbibed  principles  of  rectitude  and  religion,  which, 
while  they  made  her  revolt  from  the  life  for  which  she  was  in- 
tended, inspired  her  with  strength  to  resist  its  temptations,  and 
firmness  to  regulate  her  conduct  through  its  ordeal. 

The  talents  and  beauty  of  Agnese  at  length  exceeded  Bo- 
noni's  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  he  determined  to  pro- 
duce her  to  the  musical  world.  This  determination  was  acce- 
lerated by  the  fears  which  he  began  to  entertain  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Sister  Theresa,  and  by  his  dread  that  one  so  young  and 
lovely  might  attract  attention,  or  form  some  attachment  calcu- 
lated to  militate  against  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  realizing  a 
large  fortune  by  her  exertions,  before  she  procured  any  esta- 
blishment for  herself-  With  this  feeling  he  had  always  dis- 
couraged the  attentions  and  kindness  which  many  had  been 
inclined  to  show  to  Agnese  ;  and  it  was  the  same  selfishness 
that  created  the  coldness  with  which  his  thanks  to  Hartley  for 
her  preservation  were  accompanied. 

The  temptations  held  out  by  lord  Arlington  were  almost  suf- 
ficient to  gratify  his  cupidity  ;  as  they,  however,  still  fell  short 
of  what  he  thought  might  be  produced  by  her  talents,  he  de- 
termined not  to  swerve  from  his  original  plan  ;  but  by  taking 
the  information  which  Arlington  had  given,  and  adopting  his 
fears  of  her  attachment  to  Hartley,  he  had  removed  her  sud- 
denly and  secretly  out  of  the  reach  of  both  their  pursuits  at 
once. 

Bononi  managed  matters  so  well,  as  to  create  such  a  sensa 
tion  by  the  first  appearance  of  Agnese,  which  took  place  iu 
Florence,  that  she  at  once  rose  to  the  top  of  her  profession  : 
and  the  name  of  la  Bernardini,  or  I'Agnese,  was  soon  bruited 
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throughout  the  capitals  of  Europe,  as  a  novel  attraction  in  the 
musical  hemisphere. 

England  was,  however,  Bononi's  first  object.  He  knew 
what,  sujns  were  lavished  upon  foreifrn  singers  in  this  country  ; 
and  he  knew  likewise  the  empressement  with  which  a  nev/  voice 
and  a  new  person  are  followed  by  fashionable  people  from  all 
sorts  of  motives  ;  and  he  set  down  London  as  the  hot-bed  for 
the  follies  and  fashions,  from  which  he  was  to  realize  his  antici- 
pations of  fortune. 

In  Florence  he  found  plenty  of  Englishmen  of  rank,  too  wil- 
ling to  become  patrons  of  such  a  debutante,  and  to  write  praises 
of  this  new  constellation  to  the  manager  of  the  opera  in  Lon- 
don. Several  brought  over  accounts  of  her  talents  ;  in  short, 
every  ruse  was  resorted  to  by  Bononi  to  procure  sucii  an  engage- 
ment as  would  satisfy  even  his  cupidity. 

Every  stipulation  having  been  made  by  this  musical  diplo- 
matist, and  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  English  directeur ; 
and  every  thing  signed,  sealed,  and  secured,  with  as  much  for- 
mality as  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  two  states,  Agnese 
at  length  came  to  London,  where  her  debut  realized  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  **  her  friends  and  the  public,"  and 
delighted  every  body  but  the  poor  manager,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  be  congratulated  on  crowded  houses  for  which  he  got , 
nothing;  and  upon  a  trinrriphant  success  which  put  money  only 
into  the  pocket  of  Signor  B<:noni.  From  the  moment  of  the 
appearance  of  Agnese,  her  protectors  became  persons  of  con- 
sequence, not  only  in  their  own  eyes,  but  in  those  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  their  protege.  Letters  for  engagements  poured  from 
all  quarters  ;  — notes,  enclosing  drafts,  for  her  to  sing  at  private 
concerts,  arrived  daily  ;  and  the  hall  table  of  the  new  prima 
donna  was  covered  with  the  visiting-tickets  of  the  first  people 
in  the  land  :  while  presents  were  made,  on  all  sides,  to  Bononi 
and  his  wife,  who  began  seriously  to  think  of  following  the  ex- 
ample of  some  of  their  predecessors,  and  adopting  the  tra- 
velling title  of  Baron  and  la  Baronne,  to  which  they  would 
have  had  quite  as  much  right  as  many  who  have  been  received 
into  society  here,  under  titles  to  which  they  had  no  other  pre- 
tension than  their  own  impudence. 

Those  only  w  lO  know  the  fact  can  imagine  the  airs  which 
are  assumed  by  people  of  this  stamp,  or  the  insolence  with 
which  many  of  our  noblesse  and  gentry  have  been  treated  by 
them  ;  and  few  can  imagine  the  oarade  with  which  they  con- 
duct themselves  in  the  engagements  which  they  form  for  their 
protege.     In  most  instances,  this  is  the  mere  conduct  of  those 
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intrusted  with  her  affairs,  and  does  not  arise  from  the  singer 
herself;  and  this  was  the  case  with  Agnese.  She  was  com- 
pletely under  the  guidance  of  Bononi  and  his  wife,  and  passed 
her  time  in  the  cultivation  of  her  talent,  or  in  silent  thoughts 
of  the  young  Englishman  who  had  deserved  her  gratitude  by 
the  protection  he  had  afforded  her,  and  excited  the  first  feelings 
of  love  her  young  heart  had  ever  experienced  by  his  subsequent 
attentions  ;  and  she  wondered,  among  all  the  persons  who  pre- 
sented themselves,  that  she  had  never  yet  seen  hlaftley. 

Ht  r  conduct  in  public  was  characterized  by  its  modesty,  and 
in  private  by  its  excellence  ;  while  she  seemed  nearly  insensi- 
ble to  the  admiration  she  excited  ;  and  at  least  presumed  upon 
it  so  little,  that  half  the  world  disbelieved  the  stories  which 
were  propagated  of  the  consequence  she  assumed  in  her  pro- 
fessional arrangements,  all  of  which  were  entirely  attributable 
to  the  vanity  and  folly  of  Bononi  and  his  wife,  who  were 
niaking  the  best  market  of  her  talents  for  their  own  emolument. 
Of  these  circumstances  Agnese  knew  nothing  ;  ^^^he  felt  herself 
bound  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  to  devote  herself  to  those  to 
whom  she  considered  she  owed  every  thing  ;  and  by  their 
directions  she  was  eontpletely  guided. 

There  are  a  certain  set  of  men  about  town,  possessing  a 
certain  rink  in  fashionable  circles,  either  from  birth  or  fortune, 
who  think  it  their  privilege  to  make  what  they  oh II  *'  love"  to 
every  new  debutante  in  the  theatrical  world.  With  no  other 
feeling  than  the  eclat  of  the  thing,  these  men  pester  the  new 
singers  and  dancers  with  their  attentions,  and  frequently  insult 
them  by  their  propositions  The  appearance  of  such  a  woman 
as  Agnese  could  not  fail  to  excite  all  the  energies  of  this  «warm 
of  coxcombs,  by  whom  she  was  immediately  assailed  by  all 
means,  and  all  directiorts.  Persecuted  by  them  in  the  coulisses 
of  the  Opera,  and  in  t  e  retiring  apartments  of  the  Concert 
Rooms,  she  became  disgusted  ;  and  at  length  positively  re- 
fused to  see  them  at  her  own  hpuse,  to  which  several  of  them 
had  gained  admittance  by  presents  to  Bononi  and  his  wife. 

[n  most,  if  not  all  these,  eclat  and  notoriety  were  the  only 
excitements  to  their  attentions  ;  but  among  them,  one  had  con- 
ceived so  violent  a  passion  for  her,  that  no  sacrifice  seemed  toa 
great  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object :  ann  this  was  Lord 
Orville.  Struck  by  her  beauty  and  talents  on  her  debut,  he  was 
still  more  fascinated  by  her  manners  and  conveisation.  Pre- 
sented by  Arlino;ton,  Bononi  and  his  wife  could  not  but  receive 
liim  graciously,  and  he  availed  himself  of  their  avarice  to  enjoy 
as  much  of  her  society  as  they  could  procure  him. 
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Many  of  these  butterflies,  when  they  found  thc^  uselessnesE 
o^  their  attentions,  and  discovered  the  Uttle  progress  they  made., 
dropped  off  one  by  one,  abusing  her  for  the  coldness  of  her 
character ;  or,  still  more  basely,  indulging  in  inuendoes  which 
would  have  left  their  success  doubtful,  had  they  been  uttered 
by  any  other  lips  than  their  own.  They  all,  however,  affected 
an  intimacy  with  her  in  public. 

It  was  not,  however,  thus  with  Lord  Orville  :  the  more  he 
saw  of  her,  the  more  his  love  increased  ;  opposition  seemed 
only  to  swell  the  tide  of  his  passion  ;  till,  in  a  short  time,  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object  engrossed  all  his  time,  and  Ag- 
nese  was  literally  persecuted  by  his  attentions. 

Surprised  at  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  received,  and 
the  indifference  with  which  his  rank,  and  those  privileges  upon 
which  he  built  his  hopes,  were  considered,  he  at  length  made 
a  confidant  of  Lord  Arlington,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
solution  of  the  enigma,  in  a  detail  of  that  nobleman's  sus- 
picion of  her  love  for  Hartley.  This  was  only  to  add  an- 
other motive  for  the  perseverance  of  Orville,  who  gloried  as 
much  in  thwarting  the  wishes  of,  and  in  triumphing  over  an- 
other, as  he  did  in  the  gratification  of  his  own.  He  now, 
therefore,  devoted  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
ject. Bononi  and  his  wife  were  propitiated  by  magnificent 
presents  ;  for  they  had  no  objection  to  sell  opportunities  which 
they  knew,  from  t!ie  temper  of  ^Ignesc,  were  profitless ;  and 
ihey  pocketed  the  bribes,  while  they  laughed  at  their  dupe. 

Orville,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  foiled  ;  his 
whole  stock  of  passion  had  been  excited  by  Agnese,  and  there 
was  no  attempt,  however  desperate,  of  which  he  was  not  ca- 
pable, to  aid  the  attainment  of  his  wishes. 

In  this  passion  of  Lord  Orville,  Arlington  saw  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  hatred  for  Hartley,  and  his  anger  against  Ag- 
nese ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  surest  method  of  preventing 
that  union  at  which  his  family  pride  rev(  1  ed. 

He  saw,  too,  in  Orville,  a  temper  and  a  disposition  so  like 
his  own,  that  his  vanity  prognosticated  complete  success,  and 
1)6  determined  to  assist  him,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  to  get 
Agnese  into  his  power,  either  tiirough  attachment,  or  by  some 
means  even  less  justifiable. 

The  similarity  of  character  which  existed  between  them, 
had  attached  Arlington  more  to  the  society  of  Orville  than  that 
of  any  other  person,  and  that  kind  of  friendship  grew  up  be- 
tween them  which  led  to  a  mutual  confidence  in  their  un- 
14* 
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worthy  pursuits,  which  were,  however,  with  them,  matters  of 
triumph,  instead  of  subjects  of  shame. 

These  two  worthies,  therefore,  determined  upon  the  ruin  of 
Agnese  ;  the  one  to  gratify  what  he  deemed  to  be  an  irresist 
ible  passion  ;  and  the  other  to  indulge  a  congregation  of  mixed 
leehng — of  hatred,  of  mortification,  and  anger,  for  which  hf 
rould  not  himself  account. 


CHAPTER  XXr. 

PLAINS. 

Ay,  sir — plot  and  counterplot, — 'tis  the  only  way  to  win  the  gamt- 

of  life.  ClBBER. 

Whether  the  passion  of  love  produces,  in  the  aggregate, 
most  pleasure  or  most  pain,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine. That  the  most  successful  passion,  even  where  "  the 
course  of  true  love  runs  smooth,"  creates  pain,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  for  the  human  heart  is  so  wayward  in  its  fancies,  that 
where  there  are  no  real  evils,  it  will  create  fictitious  ones  ; 
a  thousand  groundless  fears  imbitter  the  brightest  hopes,  and 
foundless  jealousies  deprive  success  of  half  its  gratification. 
But  of  all  the  pains  of  which  love  is  the  occasion,  perhaps  that 
produced  by  the  idea  of  its  object  being  engaged  in  unworthy 
pursuits  is  the  greatest.  And  this  pang  was  felt  in  the  utmost 
degree  by  Hartley ;  for  he  was  unjust  enough  to  imbibe  in 
some  degree  the  prejudices  of  the  world  against  the  stage,  and 
to  consider  strict  correctness  of  conduct  almost  incompatible 
with  its  pursuits. 

How  must  the  delicacy  of  love  suffer  at  the  idea  of  its  ob- 
ject being  nightly  exposed  to  the  criticism  and  gaze  of  the 
million,  and  to  all  the  inuendoes  and  reports  to  which  the  most 
correct  public  life  will  give  occasion  !  How  severely  must  it 
feel  the  temptations  to  which  such  a  life  must  necessarily  ex- 
pose its  object,  and  shrink  from  the  exertion  of  those  privileges 
which  it  is  the  fashion  for  coxcombs  to  assume  in  their  inter 
course  with  public  performers  I 
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Hartley  felt  all  this  :  he  knew  what  he  had  done  himself  in 
the  first  season  of  his  folly ;  and  he  had  seen  and  recollected 
but  too  vividly,  how  much  more  other  young  men  had  done  at 
the  same  time.  He  was  sensible  how  open  to  insult  the  posi- 
tion of  Agnese  placed  her,  and  yet  felt  himselt  so  circum- 
stanced, that  he  dared  oifer  neither  protection  nor  advice. 

Indeed,  he  felt  the  eyes  of  Arlington  and  his  family  to  be 
upon  him  ;  and  he  dreaded  the  ridicule  of  the  one  almost  as 
much  as  he  feared  giving  pain  to  the  other. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  had  forborne  to  seek  any 
more  than  one  interview  with  Agnese ;  and  though  eveiy 
opera-night  was  a  night  of  agony  to  him,  from  the  knowledge 
he  possessed,  that  she  was  not  only  exposed  to  the  public  gaze, 
but  subjected  to  the  attention  of  every  libertine  about  town 
behind  the  scenes,  he  yet  never  ventured  within  the  walls  of 
the  theatre. 

fn  the  only  interview  with  which  he  had  indulged  himself, 
he  had  fairly  and  plainly  stated  the  circumstances  and  preju; 
dices  of  his  family;  the  barrier  which  her  public  life  had  raised 
to  their  union  ;  and  could  only  deplore  the  excess  of  his  love, 
and  the  despair  he  himself  entertained  of  the  accomphshment 
of  his  wishes.  The  repugnance  of  Agnese  to  her  profession 
was  quite  equal  to  his  own ;  but  she  was  supported  in  its  pur- 
suit by  the  knowledge  that  she  was  performing  a  duty  to  her 
early  benefactors  ;  and  though  she  loved  as  firmly  and  dis- 
interestedly as  Hartley  himself,  and  deplored  as  much  as  ho 
did  the  obstacles  to  their  union,  yet  she  betrayed  sufficient 
pride  to  make  him  perceive  that  she  would  never  entertain  a 
thought  of  entering  any  family,  where  she  was  not  to  be 
received  with  the  most  perfect  welcome. 

Comparing  the  conduct  of  Hartley  with  that  of  others  who 
had  sought,  by  their  attention,  to  win  her  favour,  he  could  not 
but  rise  in  her  estimation  by  the  contrast ;  and  the  result  of 
this  interview  was  only  to  increase  their  esteem  for  each  other, 
and  their  mutual  regret  at  the  necessity  for  their  separation. 

Had  Hartley  sought  for  any  future  interviews,  he  could  not 
have  obtained  them ;  for  Arlington  had  so  wrought  upon 
Bononi  and  his  wife,  that  they  had  determined  to  exclude  him 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  private  intercourse  with  their 
protegee. 

Love  is  of  all  passions  the  most  difficult  to  submit  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and  thus,  though 
both  Hartley  and  Agnese  felt  that  it  would  be  for  the  happi 
ness  of  each  other  to  conquer  their  mutual  passion,  they  found 
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this  to  be  impossible,  and  still  resigned  themselves  to  its  in 
fluence. 

Much  as  Hartley  felt  at  the  assiduities  to  which  he  knew 
that  Agnese  must  be  subject,  he  would  have  experienced  much 
more  agony,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  passion  and  plots  of 
Lord  Orville,  and  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  him  by  Lord 
Arlington.  His  feelings,  however,  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
deprive  life  of  any  pleasure,  and  to  unfit  him  for  all  the  busi- 
ness into  which  he  was  entering.  His  family  saw  this  ;  and 
while  they  admired  his  conduct  under  the  pecuhar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  they  still  trembled  for  his  reso- 
lution, and  persuaded  him  to  quit  London,  and  again  try  the 
effects  of  absence. 

In  the  mean  time  Lady  Orville,  amazed  at  the  little  effect  of 
her  own  manoeuvres  and  Lady  Sophia's  charms,  on  the  obdu- 
rate heart  of  her  friend's  son,  began  to  give  little  hints  to  Lad} 
Emily  of  Lady  Sophia's  passion  for  Hartley,  and  of  the  in 
roads  it  was  making  on  her  health  and  happiness.  She  knew 
this  was  the  most  effectual  way  of  working  upon  Lady  Emily 
to  aid  her  in  her  plans.  That  lady,  however,  in  the  sincerity 
of  her  sorrow  for  what  she  deem.ed  a  hopeless  passion,  dis- 
closed, in  confidence,  the  unhappy  attachment  of  Hartley  for 
the  fair  debutante,  and  detailed  the  whole  of  the  little  romance, 
which  had  led  to  their  first  knowledge  of  each  other. 

Perceiving,  as  she  thought,  in  this  passion  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  accomplishment  of  her  own  and  her  daughter's  wishes, 
she  determined  to  use  her  utmost  endeavours  to  remove  it ; 
and  judging  of  the  virtue  of  Agnese  by  that  of  others  in  the 
same  situation,  and  perhaps  by  that  of  herself,  she  had  no 
doubt  but  that  the  temptations  by  which  she  was  surrounded 
would  soon  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  union  as  she 
dreaded  ;  for  she  had  too  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  little 
care  which  either  of  her  own  children  had  for  her  wishes,  to 
imagine  that  Lady  Emily's  son  would  in  reality  sacrifice  a  pre- 
dominant passion  out  of  filial  affection  or  respect  for  hi? 
family.  Lest,  however,  the  temptations  on  which  she  de- 
pended should  not  prove  sufficiently  strong,  she  began  to  have 
recourse  to  detraction,  to  degrade  the  character  of  Agnese  in 
the  estimtion  of  the  world,  knowing  that  the  reputation  of  vice 
is  sometimes  more  potent  in  its  effect  than  vice  itself. 

Remembering  Lord  Arlington's  family  pride,  she  even  con 
descended  to  add  his  influence  to  the  success  of  her  attempts. 
by  artfully  describing  her  own  and  Lady  Emily's  fears  tha* 
Hartley  might  at  length    think   seriously  of  such   a  union. 
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Lord  Arlington's  and  Lady  Orville's  were  kindred  minds  ;  and 
though  they  despised  each  other,  they  had  no  objection  to  an 
alliance  which  had  the  same  object  in  view  ;  and  Lord  Ar- 
lington havidg  too  httle  respect  for  the  countess,  to  be  delicate 
in  the  species  of  the  confidence  he  placed  in  her,  actually 
quieted  her  fears  by  detailing  a  scheme  on  the  part  of  a  young 
nobleman,  the  success  of  which  would  completely  prevent  the 
catastrophe,  which  he  acknowledged  he  dreaded  quite  as  much 
as  the  Hartley  family  themselves. 

Lady  Orville  was,  of  course,  cautious  to  hide  her  own  ob- 
ject from  Arlington's  knowledge,  while  he  was  quite  as  cau- 
tious in  concealing  that  it  was  her  own  son  whose  passion  he 
had  promised  to  assist.  Thus  mutually  deceivinar  each  other 
in  their  separate  objects,  they  both  joined  to  effect  the  same 
dishonourable  end.  In  the  mean  time  Orville's  passion  was 
daily  increasing,  till  at  length  he  seemed  to  live  only  on  his 
hopes  of  success,  which  he  was  determined  to  accomplish  at 
all  events.  Conscious,  however,  that  while  her  bosom  was 
inclined  in  Hartley's  favour,  any  abrupt  declaration  of  his  pas- 
sion would  have  an  effect  contrary  to  that  which  he  desired, 
and  tend  before  he  had  attained  any  influence,  only  to  put  her 
on  her  sruard,  he  contented  himself  with  those  perpetua?, 
though  sile-it  attentions,  which  win  their  way  so  much  with  a 
woman  of  delicate  feelings,  and  by  keeping  away  every  other 
competitor  for  her  favour;  while  he  replied  to  the  badinage  of 
his  friends  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confirm  the  suspicions  at 
which  they  only  hinted. 

The  presents  mude  to  Bononi  by  Lord  Orville  were  quite 
enough  to  enlist  him  and  his  wife  into  his  favour,  and  they 
facilitated  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power  his  interviews  with 
Agnese.  Bononi  had  no  objef.tions  to  sell  0[)portunities  by 
which  he  knew  nobody  could  profit ;  while  he  pock  .ted  the 
bribes  which  were  offered  him,  and  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
dupes  who  were  deceived  by  him. 

All  this,  however,  contributed  to  lower  the  name  of  Agnese 
in  public  estimation ;  and  Hartley  was  condemned  to  the 
agony  of  seeing  paragraphs  hinting  at  haisons  which  never 
existed,  and  detailing  circumstances  which  never  occurred* 
For  such  is  the  glorious  Hberty  of  the  press  in  this  country, 
that  no  reputation  is  safe  from  its  eflfects,  while  defence  is  as 
perilous  as  the  attack. 

Orville  and  Arlington  managed  all  this :  they  considered 
every  thing  which  occurred  as  engines  operating  to  facilitate 
their  schemes.     Lady  Orville  also  rejoiced  in  every  thing  thai 
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contributeJ  to  diminish  the  character  of  her  whom  she  could 
not  but  consider  as  her  daughter's  rival ;  as  the  less  she  was 
held  in  public  estimation,  the  more  was  the  remote  chance  de- 
creased that  the  Hartley  family  would  ever  sanction  their  son's 
attachment. 

Thus  was  Airnese  made  the  innocent  victim  of  detraction, 
her  name  becomincf  sullied  by  the  venality  of  her  protectors, 
and  her  reputation  attacked  at  the  very  moment  that  her  life 
was  perfectly  exernplary. 

Hartley  heard  and  saw  all  this,  without  the  power  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  or  remedying  the  evil ;  and  Agnese  herself 
was,  of  course  insensible  to  the  existence  of  the  scandal,  and 
conscious  of  her  own  innocence,  never  dreamed  of  the  de- 
traction of  which  shevvas  the  subject. 

Lover  after  lover  was  dismissed  or  tired  out  by  her  apparent 
msensibility,  while  she  pursued  her  career,  rising  in  her  pro- 
fessional attraction,  and  lier  protectors  increasing  in  the  enor^ 
mous  profits  they  derived  from  her  labours ;  profits  that  soon 
determined  Bononi  and  his  wife  to  prevent  her  marriage  with 
any  one,  and  that  made  thetn  regret  the  ostentatious  charity 
which  had  induced  them  to  divulge  that  she  was  not  their  own 
child. 

Her  ideas  of  gratitude  were,  however,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  her  obedience  to  their  wishes  quite  as  great  as  though 
she  had  really  been  their  daughter  ;  and  the  only  relief  she  ex- 
perienced amid  the  pain  of  pursuit,  in  her  success,  was  the 
pleasure  she  had  in  contributing  to  their  independence. 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

THE    TURF. 

Now  they're  off! — there  they  go  1 — here  they  are  1  Sir,  you  owe 
me  twenty  pounds  !  Mathews. 

When  our  Oxonians  were  first  introduced  to  our  readers, 
on  quitting  Oxford,  they  will,  perhaps,  recollect  that  slang 
and  sentiment  were  their  prevailing  characteristics,  and 
formed  the  essential  differenire  between  them. 

In  life,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  had  always  been  actuated 
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by  the  same  difference  of  dispositions  ;  their  choice  of  society 
and  their  pursuits  had  been  influenced  by  them  ;  and  while 
what  Lascelles  called  the  etfeminacy  of  Hartley  led  him  at 
first  to  make  himself  the  victmi  of  many  a  piece  of  folly  among 
the  women  ;  that  which  Hartley  designated  as  vulgarity  in 
Lascelles,  led  him  to  be  the  dupe  of  designmg  men. 

In  spite  of  the  difterence  of  their  pursuits,  however,  they  had 
still  preserved  iheir  early  friendship,  and  when  they  met, 
occasionally,  recurred  to  those  days,  to  which  almost  every 
man,  at  some  period  or  other,  looks  back  with  regret. . 

The  fortune  with  which  Lascelles  entered  life  was  quite 
sufficient,  noi  only  to  procure  all  the  enjoyments  to  which  his 
rank  and  station  entitled  him,  but  even  for  the  indulgence  of 
all  ordinary  extravagances.  But  the  cap  of  Fortunatus  itself, 
would  hardly  suffice  for  the  resources  of  a  gambler ;  no  income 
can  withstand  the  inroads  which  the  want  of  success  may  make 
upon  a  private  fortune,  however  large.  All  other  species  of 
extravagance  can  be  calculated,  and  the  means  devised  to  meet 
their  expenses,  or  to  redeem  their  effects ;  but  that  which 
depends  upon  the  chances  of  the  turf  or  the  table,  must  ever 
be  left  in  uncertainty  ;  and  what  renders  it  more  peculiarly 
ruinous  is,  that  a  m.an  generally  lives  up  to  his  success  when 
he  has  been  fortunate,  without  the  power  or  the  inclination  to 
reduce  his  expenditure  when  fate  declares  against  him.  The 
hope  of  redemption  by  doubling  stakes,  not  only  preserves  the 
gambler  from  despair,  but  hurries  him  on,  reckless  of  the 
moment,  and  ahvays  anticipating,  in  the  midst  of  his  losses, 
some  lucky  hit  that  will  redeem  all,  so  that  he  is  more  apt  to 
proportion  his  future  risks  to  his  past  losses,  than  to  be  guided 
by  the  fair  chances  of  success. 

When  Lascelles  began  life,  with  seven  thousand  a  year,  ano" 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ready  cash,  he  thought  his  fund^ 
inexhaustible.  But  lured  on  by  the  vulgar  ambition  of  being 
thought  a  man  of  spirit,  and  proud  of  his  supposed  knowledge 
of  horseflesh,  he  pursued  his  career,  and  sustained  a  series  of 
losses  that  no  private  fortune  could  withstand.  The  unfortu- 
nate love,  too,  which  Lascelles  had,  of  being  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  threw  him,  of  necessity,  into  a  set  to  whom  his  good 
nature  and  harum-scarum  habits  rendered  him  an  easy  dupe  ; 
and  he  was  thus  frequently  tempted  into  large  bets  with  men, 
who  were  as  certain  to  receive  what  they  won  from  him,  as 
they  were  sure  to  levant  without  paying,  should  they  be  the 
losers.  Thus,  Lascelles  bad  less  chance  of  success  than  other 
men,  for  when  he  won  it  was  generally  of  tliose  wlio  could  not 
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pay  their  bets  :  and  it  was  remarked  at  Tattersall's  that  no 
one  lost  so  much  by  defaulters  as  Lascelles,  while  none  were 
more  regular  in  their  payments  than  himself.  Many  of  the 
more  honourable  men,  at  the  very  time  they  advised  him  to 
be  more  careful  in  his  covenants,  took  his  bets  and  won  his 
money. 

His  purse,  too,  was  ever  open  to  his  companions,  who  bor- 
rowed as  much  as  ever  of  him  ;  so  that  a  very  short  space  of 
time  reduced  his  ready  money  resources,  and  a  year  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  ere  his  steward  informed  him  that  he  could 
supply  him  with  no  more  cash,  without  anticipating  his  income. 
As  long,  however,  as  a  man  has  one  acre  of  land  for  security, 
there  is  always  money  to  be  got ;  and  Lasceiles  had  borrowed 
sum  after  sum  of  old  Langley,  until  almost  every  security  he 
possessed  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  usurer  ;  and 
Lasceiles  began  to  find  difficulty  in  getting  through  his  turf 
engagements.  As  to  his  common  debts,  they  were  suffered  to 
accumulate  ;  they  could  have  no  influence  on  his  reception  or 
credit  at  Tattersall's  :  and  though  an  honest  family  might  starve, 
and  an  industrious  tradesman  be  ruined,  by  the  neglect  or  delay 
of  some  bill,  of  too  long  standing  to  afford  any  chance  of  profit, 
this  did  not  impugn  his  honour.  To  get  rid  of  the  uneasy 
thoughts  which  this  situation  of  his  affairs  created,  Lasceiles 
had  recourse  to  the  excitement  of  wine ;  during  the  influence 
of  which  he  was  often  induced  to  make  bets  and  play  games 
that  accelerated  his  ruin.  His  betting  books  had  never  been 
made  with  judgment ;  he  never  had  any  other  chance  than  that 
of  winning  or  of  losing  a  great  deal.  He  always  backed  one 
horse  highly,  and  seldom  or  ever  made  any  hedge  to  save  him- 
self; and  now  when  he  suffered  passion  and  wine  to  influence 
his  bets,  his  books  were  made  with  less  judgment  than  ever.. 
He  was  in  this  state,  when  one  of  his  set,  to  whom  he  had  lent 
large  sums  of  money,  but  wtio  had  never  profited  by  them, 
was  offered  some  private  information  with  regard  to  a  par- 
ticular race  which  was  to  come  oflf  at  the  next  meeting,  upon 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum. 

This  sum  he  borrowed  of  Lasceiles,  and  having  ascertained, 
as  far  as  he  durst,  the  truth  of  the  statements  made,  and  the 
dependence  to  be  placed  upon  them,  he  gave  the  hint,  and 
tried  to  persuade  Lasceiles  to  embark  to  a  very  large  amount 
in  his  bets  upon  a  particular  horse.  Up  to  this  period,  Las- 
ceiles had  never  made  any  bet  that  he  did  not  see  the  means 
of  paying  by  some  means  or  other,  should  the  chance  turn 
against  him ;  and  he  therefore  shrunk  from  incurring  a  respou- 
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3ibility"which  he  was  sensible  he  could  not  meet,  should  any 
disappointment  occur. 

It  was  too  great  an  opportunity,  however,  for  his  set  of 
knowing  ones  to  lose  ;  and  being  unable  on  their  own  credit 
to  obtain  bets  to  any  considerable  amount,  they  had  no  other 
chance  of  benefiting  by  the  information  which  their  bribe  had 
obtained,  than  betting  through  the  medium  of  Lascelles,  whose 
name  was  yet  untarnished  on  the  turf,  and  the  extreme  dimi- 
nution of  whose  means  was  as  yet  unknown. 

Their  proposal  was,  that  Lascelles  should  back  the  horse 
they  should  name  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  giving  to 
each  of  them  a  proportion  of  the  bets  ;  for  which  amount  they 
also  agreed  to  become  responsible,  should  the  horse  lose  :  this 
responsibility,  however,  Lascelles  morer  than  suspected  to  be 
mere  moonshine. 

What  the  information  was,  or  which  was  the  horse,  he  was 
not  of  course  to  know,  until  he  had  agreed  to  their  proposi- 
tion. A  ^e\v  months  before  this,  Lascelles  would  have  scouted 
such  a  plan  with  indignation  ;  but  he  was  now  hard-up  ;  and 
knowing  himself  to  have  been  many  times  the  victim  of  pri- 
vate information  obtained  by  others,  his  necessities  rather  than 
his  reason  convinced  him  that  he  had  a  right  to  avail  himself  of 
the  same  advantage.  "Besides,"  added  he,  is  not  this  very 
information  a  part  of  the  chances  on  which  we  bet.  It  is  only 
betting  upon  the  judment  or  knowledge  of  others  ;  which  is 
all  the  same,  instead  of  one's  own." 

With  this  argument  as  a  salvo  to  his  qualms  of  his  conscience, 
he  entered  into  the  scheme  ;  and  made  bets  to  at  least  ten 
times  more  than  the  amount  he  could  possibly  pay.  These 
bets  were  made  in  different  directions  ;  so  that  their  total 
amount  could  not  be  ascertained.  It  was  only  known  that 
Lascelles  was  backing  a  particular  horse  very  largely  ;  and, 
as  he  frequently  did  this  upon  his  own  judgment,  his  bets  were 
taken  without  any  inquiry  as  to  his  motives.  The  sincerity  of 
his  companions  in  the  scheme  was  evinced  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  demanded  his  written  acknowledgments  of  their 
share  in  the  bets  ;  and  the  certainty  they  seemed  to  possess  as 
to  how  the  race  would  come  off",  quieted  some  of  the  fears 
which,  as  the  time  approached,  began  to  oppress  the  mind  of 
Lascelles.  Still,  however,  he  felt  the  uncomfortable  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  entailing  upon  himself  engagements  he  could 
not  meet ;  and  he  no  longer  entered  Tattersall's  with  that  con- 
fident air  which  had  formerly  distinguished  him. 

At  length  the  day  arrived ;  Lascelles  and  his  set  dined  to- 
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gether  ;  drank  to  their  anticipated  success,  and  spent  what 
they  called  a  glorious  night  upon  the  strength  of  their  hopes. 
The  prime  mover  of  the  scheme  assured  the  party  that  all  was 
right,  and  some  of  them  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  having  taken 
in  so  many  knowing  ones. 

Lascelles,  however,  was  far  from  being  in  his  usual  spirits, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  wine  took  its  customary  effect.  He 
had  never  seen  the  unworthiness  of  his  companions  so  clearly 
as  now  that  he  felt  conscious  he  was  descending  to  their  grade, 
and  that  he  was  a  partner  in  th*eir  nefarious  schemes.  Some 
of  them,  considering  Lascelles  now  almost  as  one  of  them- 
selves, detailed  anecdotes  of  betting  which  were  not  at  all 
creditable ;  nevertheless,  the  certainty  they  assured  him  they 
had  of  winning  the  race,  in  some  manner,  raised  his  spirits- 
and  he  consoled  himself  by  determining  in  his  own  mind  never 
again  to  unite  in  any  scheme  they  might  propose,  and  to  cut 
one  or  two  of  them  for  the  future. 

A  feverish  and  sleepless  night  left  him  unrefreshed  in  the 
morning,  and  it  was  with  none  of  his  usual  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  none  of  his  customary  anticipations  of  pleasure,  that  he 
entered  his  britschka  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the 
ground. 

On  all  other  occasions  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  procession  of 
men,  animals,  and  vehicles,  which  his  four  bloods  always  passed 
on  the  road,  had  contributed  to  his  amusement,  and  drawn 
forth  a  number  of  remarks,  which  showed  the  lightness  of  that 
spirit  with  which  he  was  hurrying  to  his  ruin  ;  but  that  morn- 
ing he  closed  his  eye  as  the  carriage  rolled  along,  to  avoid 
the  conversation  of  his  companions. 

Arrived  on  the  ground  he  mounted  his  saddle-horse,  but 
instead  of  galloping  into  the  ring,  according  to  his  custom, 
with  a  countenance  beaming  with  health  and  open-heartedness, 
that  made  even  those  to  whom  he  was  a  victim  think  it  a  pity 
such  a  fine  free-spirited  fellow  should  be  duped  and  ruined,  he 
walked  his  horse  slowly  into  the  midst  of  the  betters. 

Everybody  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  with  regard  to 
the  race,  in  the  event  of  which  Lascelles  was  so  deeply  involved. 
He  dreaded  as  much  as  he  wished  its  coming  off;  for  in  spite 
of  the  appearance  of  all  being  right,  which  had  been  again 
whispered  in  his  ear  by  one  of  his  party  who  had  just  come 
from  the  stables,  Lascelles  had  still  many  misgivings,  and  could 
he  have  been  positively  certain  of  the  event,  he  could  not  have 
thrown  off  the  consciousness  of  his  doing  wrong,  in  making 
bets  he  could  not  pay. 
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Lascelles  had  brought  to  the  turf,  and  to  his  other  gambling 
pursuits,  as  strict  a  scene  of  honour  and  integrity  as  the  highest 
British  merchant  does  into  his  commercial  speculations,  in 
which  he  knows  the  credit  of  his  house  is  every  thing  ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  repeated  and  ruinous  losses,  he  had  as  yet  preserved 
his  name  unsulhed.  Upon  this  Lascelles  had  prided  himself; 
and  his  heart  sunk  under  the  consciousness  of  departing  from 
his  usual  track  of  fair  and  upright  betting,  either  on  his  own 
judgment,  or  on  the  chances  of  the  day. 

No  one,  however,  who  has  ever  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  turf,  can  behold  the  animating  scene  round  the  starting-post 
long,  without  partaking  of  its  excitement  ;  and  Lascelles  soon 
recovered  the  appearance  of  his  wonted  spirits.  One  or  two 
bets  which  he  overheard  made  in  favour  of  his  own  horse,  by 
men  who  were  generally  in  the  secret,  also  inspired  him  with 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  information  upon  which  his  own 
bets  has  been  founded.  He  did  not,  however,  as  usual,  add  to 
his  book  in  the  ring  :  left  to  himself,  he  would  not  increase 
his  responsibilities.  He  now,  however,  entered  into  the  bustle 
and  business  of  the  scene,  and  his  usual  animation  returning 
with  the  presumed  certainty  that  he  was  on  the  right  scent,  he 
recurred  to  the  determination  he  had  formed  in  the  night,  and 
discarded  his  melancholy  anticipations. 

Several  minor  races  went  of!',  and  Lascelles  was  considerably 
a  winner ;  but  these  winnings  were  but  as  drops  of  water  in 
the  ocean  of  those  bets  upon  which  his  expectations  depended. 
At  length  the  bell  rang  for  saddling  :  the  weighing,  and  other 
preliminaries,  were  gone  through  ;  and  the  jockies  cantered 
their  horses  up  and  down  the  commencement  of  the  course,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  spectators. 

Lascelles  trembled  ;  but  the  high  condition  of  the  horse 
which  he  had  backed,  and  the  triumphant  sneer  of  the  jockey, 
as  he  looked  through  the  spectators  in  search,  as  Lascelles 
throught,  of  that  one  of  his  party  with  whom  he  was  in  col- 
lusion, gave  him  fresh  courage. 

This  jockey  was  a  pale-faced  man,  with  a  long  and  jaundiced 
countenance,  exhibiting  none  of  those  traits  of  health  which 
one  might  imagine  to  be  the  result  of  a  healthful  though  violent 
exercise.  His  eye  was  deep-set  under  a  bushy  brow  ;  and  his 
attenuated  limbs  exhibited  the  effects  of  former  trainings  to 
reduce  his  weight.  He  looked  altogether  more  like  the  croupier 
of  a  hazard-table  than  the  jockey  of  a  race-course  ;  and  with 
his  black-and-scarlet  jacket  and  cap,  contrasted  with  his  pale 
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countenance,  lie  did  not  from  a  bad  personification  of  rouge-et- 
noir  on  liorseback. 

The  bell  rang  ;  the  horses  started  ;  and  Soarlet-and-black 
led  off  in  fine  style,  and  kept  the  lead  by  three  or  four  lengths 
a-head,  as  lonj,'  as  the  horses  could  be  seen  by  the  anxious  spec- 
tators who  surrounded  the  starting-post. 

At  this  moment  a  man,  who  had  formerly  been  a  jockey, 
and  to  whom  Lascciles  had  shown  great  kindness  on  his  being 
disabled  by  a  fall,  came  close  to  his  horse,  and  twitcliing  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  said,  ''  Hedge,  Sir,  hedge!"  and  disappeared 
in  the  crowd.  At  this  moment,  from  the  position  of  his  horse, 
Lascelles  could  have  hedged  very  considerably,  for  there  was 
no  want  of  betters  ;  as  he  could  still,  however,  catch  the  word 
as  it  was  carried  through  the  crowd  by  those  who  could  see 
the  horses  to  those  who  could  not,  that  Red-and-black  was 
still  a-head,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  observation.  The  hor- 
ses had  now  doubled  the  post  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
course,  and  every  eye  was  strained  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  them  as  they  came  again  in  sight.  Lascelles'  anxiety  at 
this  moment  was  so  intense  as  almost  to  amount  to  agony ; 
this  was,  however,  instantly  relieved  by  perceiving  that  Scarlet- 
and-black  cap  still  kept  the  lead  in  gallant  style.  He  now 
considered  the  race  won,  when  the  cry  of  ''The  Purple's 
making  play  !"  and  the  evident  truth  of  the  remark,  as  the 
horses  approached,  literally  made  his  heart  quail.  The  hoofs 
of  the  noble  animals  were  now  distinctly  heard  beating  the 
hard  turf;  then  the  lash  of  the  whip.  "Purple!"  "  Scarlet- 
and-black!"  where  alternately  shouted  by  the  spectators,  as 
their  hopes  or  fears  were  interested  or  excited.  Purple  was 
within  half-a-length  of  Red-and-black,  and  was  making  way 
with  every  step  :  whip  and  spur  were  both  in  requisition  ;  when 
one  dexterously- applied  blow,  and  one  vigorous  spring,  brought 
the  itorses  nearly  neck-and-neck.  Breathless  anxiety,  and  a 
de^ii  silence,  succeeded  the  cries  of  the  mob.  The  horses 
struggled  past  Lascelles,  whose  agitation  was  at  this  moment  so 
great,  that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  that  Scarlet-and-black 
still  kept  the  lead  by  nearly  half-a-head;  but  this  was  sufficient, 
he  thought,  to  win  the  race,  and  hope  still  predominated, — 
when  the  buzz  of  "A  dead  heat!"  among  the  crowd,  again 
annihilated  his  hope  ;  and  his  heart  sickened  at  a  sound  which, 
if  it  did  not  entirely  crush  his  hopes,  at  least  condemned  him 
to  the  repetition  of  the  torture  and  suspense  which  he  had 
experienced  during  five  minutes,  that  had  appeared  as  man]? 
hours. 
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Lascelles,  however,  who  really  was  a  very  good  judge  of 
horseflesh  as  a  gentleman,  through  perhaps  not  as  a  jockey,  had 
observed,  that  although  the  opposing  horse  was  deficient  in 
speed,  in  comparison  with  his  own,  yet  that  he  certainly  had 
more  bottom  ;  and  he  knew  that  strength  was  more  likely  to 
tell,  in  a  second  heat  over  a  three-mile  course,  than  speed. 

This  dead  heat  seemed  to  have  surprised  all  parties ;  and 
many  were  the  rueful  and  anxious  countenances  that  scrutini- 
zed the  condition  of  the  horses,  as  the  helpers  led  them  about 
at  some  distance  from  the  starting-post,  and  applied  bottles  of 
water  to  their  panting  nostrils,  and  used  other  means  of  refresh- 
ing their  exhausted  powers. 

It  gave  Lascelles  some  little  encouragement,  to  perceive  that 
the  exhaustion  of  the  horses  was  apparently  equal  ;  and  the 
long  faces  of  those  who  had  backed  the  purple  jockey  renovated 
his  hopes;  for  his  mind  was  in  that  state,  tliat  he  deduced  his 
opinion  from  any  thing  rather  than  from  the  exertion  of  his  own 
judgment. 

At  lengtii,  the  horses  were  ready  for  a  second  start ;  and 
Scarlet-and-black  cap,  and  Purple,  of  course  alone  took  the 
field.  There  was  none  of  the  hilarious  feeling  and  bustle  at- 
tending this  start  that  characterized  the  first.  The  betters' 
minds  seemed  as  much  exhausted  with  the  tension  of  their 
previous  suspense,  as  the  horses  did  by  their  exertions  over  the 
course. 

The  jockeys,  upon  whom  the  race  now  depended  more, 
perhaps,  than  on  the  horses,  cantered  from  the  starting-post, 
and  continued  in  a  gentle  gallop  over  the  first  part  of  the 
course,  Scarlet-and-black  keeping  a  little  a-head.  By  the 
length  of  time  they  were  out  of  sight,  it  was  imagined  that 
both  jockeys  were  still  reserving  their  horses  ;  and  this  period 
of  suspense  hrought  additional  agony  to  Lascelles. 

The  buzz  of  the  crowd  announced  that  they  had  turned  the 
post,  and  were  making  play  ;  and  another  instant  brought  them 
in  view  of  the  most  interested  spectators,  nearly  neck  and  neck^ 
and  both  horses  stretched  to  their  utmost  speed.  By  one 
accord,  the  immense  crowd  were  quite  silent,  while  the  jockeys 
plied  their  whips  and  spurs  ;  and  those  near  the  starting  post 
could  not  yet  distinguish  which  of  the  horses  had  the  advan- 
tage. Lascelles  did  not  even  breathe  :  he  had  raised  himself 
in  his  stirrups  :  his  heart  beat  violently  ;  his  hands  grasped 
the  reins  convulsively  ;  his  eyes  swam,  so  that  the  whole  scene 
was  indistinct  to  him.  A  whisper  near,  that  "  The  Purple  's 
a-head  !"  though  but  a  whisper,  struck  upon  Lascelles'  sense 
15* 
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of  hearing  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Another  moment  brought 
the  horses  before  him,  literally  reeling  under  their  exertions, 
and  the  violent  punishment  and  pulling  of  the  jockeys.  But 
L^scelles  could  distinguish  nothing,  until  the  buzz  of  the  sur- 
rounding and  anxious  crowd  rose  into  a  shout  that  Purple  had 

WOIU 

Lascelles  sunk  back  in  his  saddle  ;  a  dizziness  came  over 
hib  eyes  ;  his  hands  relaxed  their  hold  of  his  bridle  ;  his  heart 
sickened  oven  to  faintness — when  he  was  roused  to  something 
like  exertion  by  his  coadjutor,  who,  riding  hastily  past  him, 
whispered,  <' Outbid,  by  G — !"  and  galloped  away. 

This  brought  Lascelles,  in  some  measure,  to  his  senses  ; 
but  it  was  only  to  a  sense  that  his  losses  were  such  as  he  could 
not  make  good  ;  and  all  he  felt  was  the  anticipation  of  the 
shame  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  by  incurring  responsi- 
bilities it  was  impossible  for  him  to  meet. 

Oppressed  by  this  idea,  and  by  the  anticipated  shame  of  the 
settling-day,  all  he  thought  of  was  flying  from  his  degradation. 
Afraid  to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  brother  sportsmen,  he  pushed 
his  way  through  the  struggling  crowd,  galloped  to  town  ;  and, 
before  he  could  bring  his  judgment  into  proper  exercise,  Las- 
celles found  himself  upon  the  Continent,  and  the  daily  press 
had  branded  him  as  a  "levanter." 


CHAPTER    XXIIL 

Les  hommes  et  les  femmes  conviennent  rarement  sur  le  merit©- 
d^uae  femme  ;  leurs  interets  sont  trop  difFerents. 

LA    DRUYERE. 

Theke  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  difficult  than  for  a  beau- 
tiful woman  to  find  a  friend.  Her  attractions  are  too  power- 
ful to  confine  the  feelings  of  the  one  sex  within  those  bounds 
prescribed  by  disinterested  friendship  ;  and  those  of  the  other 
are  too  much  under  the  influence  of  envy  to  permit  them  to 
view  the  beauty  of  anotlier  vi'ithout  the  sensations  of  a  rival. 
Personal  attraction,  under  all  circumstances,  has  always  too 
much  influence  on  our  passions  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
an  unbiassed  judgment.  In  this  position  was  Agnese  :  sur 
rounded  by  admirers,  she  had  nons  she  could  call  a  friend. 
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Her  protectors  themselves  were  so  much  absorbed  by  their 
avarice,  that  all  they  thought  of  was  the  making  the  most  of 
her  talents  ;  and  perceiving  that  the  more  she  was  the  fashion 
the  easier  their  object  was  accomplished,  they  encouraged  all 
the  attentions  paid  to  her,  and  seemed  careless  as  to  the  in- 
tentions or  principles  of  the  many  who  sought  her  favour,  or 
of  the  notoriety  which  such  attentions  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. 

They  had  found  that,  in  England,  the  talent  which  could 
ensure  amusement  would  always  command  success,  indepen- 
dently of  character  ;  and,  indeed,  had  even  heard  of  instances 
where  its  very  loss  had  produced  the  desired  result,  and  where 
an  infamous  notoriety  had  done  the  work  of  genius,  and  thrown 
its  possessor  into  celebrity  and  fortune. 

Those  persons  of  her  own  sex  who  patronised  Agnese, 
thought  of  her  only  as  her  presence  at  their  parties  gratified 
their  vanity  ;  they  never  considered  her  as  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced woman,  thrown  into  a  perilous  situation,  in  a  strange 
country,  to  whom  advice  might  be  useful,  and  whom  they  might, 
by  a  httle  kindness,  preserve  from  that  which  had  been  the  fate 
of  so  many  in  her  situation. 

There  was,  however,  one  who  interested  herself  greatly  in 
the  fate  and  conduct  of  Agnese,  although  she  had  never  invited 
her  to  her  parties,  or  admitted  her  to  her  house — and  this  was 
Lady  Emily  Hartley.  Loving  her  son  as  she  did,  she  couldi 
not  be  indifferent  to  her  who  had  so  far  influenced  his  fate^ 
as  to  create  an  attachment  which  it  would,  at  any  rate,  take 
much  time  to  eradicate  ;  and  she  resolved  to  watch  the  course 
of  Agnese  in  the  perilous  path  into  which  her  pursuits  had 
thrown  her  ;  first,  on  account  and  through  the  fears  that  she 
naturally  had  of  her  influence  over  her  son  ;  and,  subsequently,, 
from  the  interest  which  her  exemplary  conduct,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, inspired. 

She  saw  Agnese  surrounded  by  flatterers,  without  giving 
way  to  vanity  ;  by  lovers,  without  the  possibility  of  a  stigma 
being  cast  upon  her  reputation  ;  and  preserving  all  the  artless 
modesty  of  nature,  amid  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration  that 
would  have  intoxicated  any  woman  possessed  only  of  a  common, 
mind. 

The  manner  in  which  she  had  repressed  attentions  which 
she  deemed  it  dishonourable  to  encourage,  had  procured  for 
her  the  respect  of  the  very  persons  who  had  paid  them  so  un- 
successfully ;  and  though  her  fair  fame  could  not  escape  the- 
attacks  with  which  of  late  yearsy  editors  have  thought  it  neces- 
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sary  to  season  the  columns  of  their  papers,  those  who  knew 
the  conduct  and  life  of  Agnese,  were  sensible  of  the  false- 
hood of  those  attacks. 

What  Lady  Emily  heard  of  her  in  society  was  confirmed  by 
the  information  Mr.  Hartley  gleaned,  among  the  men,  at  the 
Clubs,  where,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  that  all  the  avantures 
dujour  are  as  thoroughly  canvassed  by  a  set  of  idle  loungers, 
as  they  ever  were  over  the  tea-table  of  any  of  those  scandal- 
loving  spinsters,  who  allow  immaculate  characters  to  none  but 
their  parrots  and  their  cats.  Indeed,  I  much  question  whether 
a  character  is  not  much  safer,  in  these  days,  at  the  tea-table 
of  a  tabby,  than  in  a  club  in  Pail-Mall  or  St.  James's-street. 

Although  the  accounts  which  they  received  from  all  quar- 
ters, thus  interested  both  Mr.  and  Lady  Emily  Hartley  in  favour 
of  xlgnese  ;  the  merit  of  its  object  increased  their  anxiety 
about  the  attachment  of  their  son,  and  made  them  almost  in- 
voluntarily keep  a  closer  watch  upon  his  actions. 

But  for  this  there  was  no  occasion ;  Hartley  loved  Agnese 
with  too  true  an  affection  to  run  the  risk  of  introducing  her 
into  his  family  without  their  entire  approbation  ;  he  loved  her 
too  well  to  hazard  her  subjection  to  the  slightest  humiliation  ; 
while  she  had  too  just  a  sense  of  propriety  to  encourage  or 
permit  the  visits  of  one  who,  she  ie\i,  had  such  a  firm  posses- 
sion of  her  heart.  Indeed,  her  attachment  to  Hartley  was  so 
strong  that,  independently  of  the  correctness  of  her  principle, 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  preserved  her  from  the 
temptations  to  which  her  situation  exposed  her. 

With  such  an  attachment,  and  with  a  mind  and  heart  so 
constituted,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  attentions  of 
Lord  Orville,  insidious  as  they  were,  produced  but  little  effect. 
Used  to  conquest  in  quarters  where  public  opinion  placed  a 
far  higher  standard  of  virtue  than  it  allows  to  an  actress,  he 
was  surprised  and  mortified  at  the  little  progress  he  made,  and 
many  were  tlie  consultations  held  between  himself  and  Arhng- 
ton  as  to  the  best  method  of  reducing  this  hitherto  impreg- 
nable fortress. 

In  this  pursuit  it  is  easy  to  find  a  motive  for  the  perseverance 
of  Lord  Orville,  whose  violent  passions  were  so  much  engaged 
in  the  attainment  of  his  object ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  undter^ 
stand  the  almost  demoniac  determination  with  which  Arlington 
aided  him  in  all  his  schemes.  With  Orville  there  was  the  hope 
of  gratification,  the  anticipation  of  a  triumph  :  but  with  Arling- 
ton there  was  nothing  but  a  sentiment  of  revenge,  caused  by 
the  first  mortification  he  had  been  condemned  to  endure,  and 
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by  that  feeling  of  family  pride  which  would  induce  him  to  aid 
in  the  ruin  of  the  object  by  whom  he  feared  it  might  be  in- 
fringed. 

The  conduct,  however,  of  Agnese,  baffled  all  their  attempts. 
The  experience  of  Arlington  was  as  useless  as  the  tenderness 
and  passion  of  Orville  were  ineffectual. 

It  was  in  vain  they  laid  plan  after  plan  ;  the  prudence  of 
Agnese  baffled  them  all :  and  in  the  same  proportion  that  their 
liopes  of  success  diminished,  did  Arlington's  fears  of  Hartley's 
marrying  her  increase.  Lady  Orville  also,  from  the  continued 
coldness  of  Hartley  to  Lady  Sophia,  began  to  fear  the  influence 
of  his  passion  for  Agnese  was  too  great  to  permit  the  success 
of  her  schemes,  and  she  began  most  earnestly  to  wish  tor  her 
fall.  The  confidence  which  Lady  Emily  had  reposed  in  the 
countess  had  so  far  excited  her  curiosity,  that,  in  one  of  her 
letters  to  her  friend,  the  "  divorcee,"  she  had  desired  her  to 
procure  and  write  to  her  all  the  particulars  she  could  learn 
respecting  her  story  ;  and  about  this  time  a  letter  brought  in- 
telligence upon  this  subject  which  made  her  eyes  sparkle  with 
the  hope  of  that  revenge  which  she  had  so  long  determined  to 
wreak  upon  the  head  of  Arlington.  The  information  this  let- 
ter contained,  suggested  a  method  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  long-projected  scheme  of  vengeance,  in  a  manner  that  her 
most  sanguine  wishes  could  never  have  anticipated.  She  con- 
cealed the  contents  of  this  letter  within  her  own  breast ;  and 
in  her  anxiety  for  the  gratification  of  her  hatred,  forgetting 
every  thing  that  was  due  to  her  sex,  she  urged  Lord  Arlington 
to  the  completion  of  the  ruin  of  Agnese,  with  a  perseverance 
that  astonished  that  nobleman. 

As  he  would  detail  to  her  his  hopes  of  success,  she  would 
fix  him  with  one  of  her  looks,  in  which  it  was  difficult  for 
her  to  conceal  the  malicious  triumph  with  which  she  received 
the  information  he  aflorded  her  of  their  progress.  A  diabo- 
lical pleasure  seemed  to  accompany  this  accomplishment  of 
her  vengeance,  at  the  same  time  that  she  hoped  to  accelerate 
her  wishes  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  her  daughter. 

We  have  observed,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  admiration  she 
inspired,  Agnese  had  no  friend.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
looked  round  through  all  the  circle  who  flattered  and  applauded 
her,  for  one  in  whom  she  could  place  that  confidence  which 
had  hitherto  been  given  to  the  Sister  Theresa  in  Italy.  Orville 
had  observed  this  wish,  and  had  striven  his  utmost  to  persuade 
her  to  place  this  confidence  in  him,  and  to  become  the  person 
by  whose  advice  she  would  be  guided.     But  it  was  one  of  her 
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own  sex  that  he  saw  she  wanted  ;  and  both  Arlington  and 
himself  felt  how  important  an  addition  to  their  powers  it  would 
be,  if  this  friendship  and  confidence  could  be  directed  to  any 
quarter  which  they  could  command. 

Men  with  such  means  in  their  power  as  Orville  and  Arling- 
ton, are  never  long  in  finding  abetters  in  any  scheme  they 
may  project ;  and  they  saw  in  Mrs.  Wheeler  a  woman  who 
was  every  way  calculated  to  promote  their  present  object. 

Mrs.  VVheeler  was  one  of  those  women,  who,  lost  them- 
selves to  every  sense  of  female  virtue,  conceive  its  existence 
in  another  a  tacit  reproach  to  themselves ;  and  who  derive  a 
pleasure  in  lending  their  aid  to  reduce  others  of  their  sex  to 
their  own  level.  She  had  herself  been  beautiful  and  well  edu- 
cated, and  had  passed  her  earlier  days  as  governess  in  several 
fashionable  families,  where  her  schemes  to  form  a  matrimonial 
establishment,  had  ended  in  her  own  betrayal  and  subsequent 
desertion.  Her  passions  had  been  too  high  for  her  principles  ; 
and  she  fell,  stung  with  the  reflection,  that  she  had  fallen  the 
victim  of  her  attempts  to  entrap  others.  She  was  not  one  af 
those  women  whose  error  had  been  confined  to  a  solitary 
lapse  from  the  paths  of  virtue :  with  her,  vice  became  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  the  gratification  of  her  passions  the  main- 
spring of  her  existence.  Ultimately  succeeding  by  her  blan- 
dishments in  attracting  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  whose 
daughter  she  had  been  engaged  to  educate,  she  contrived  so 
to  impose  upon  his  weakness,  that  he  made  her  his  wife.  He 
thus  placed  a  tyrant  at  the  head  of  his  family,  to  whose  violent 
passions  and  profligate  conduct  he  soon  became  a  victim,  and 
died  with  no  other  revenge  than  cutting  her  off*  from  every 
thing  but  her  own  jointure.  This  was  just  sufficient  for  her 
to  keep  up  a  moderate  establishment  ;  and  she  soon  figured  a 
Lady  Orville  of  a  lower  grade.  Her  house  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  a  certain  set  of  females,  whose  conduct  had  shut 
them  out  in  a  great  measure  from  respectable  society  ;  and  of 
young  men  of  rank,  fashion,  and  wealtli,  who  were  glad  of  the 
freedom  which  such  an  establishment  as  that  of  Mrs.  Wheeler 
afforded.  Her  parties  were  therefore  made  the  medium  of  in- 
trigue ;  and  there  were  few  females  who  frequented  them, 
who  were  not  open  to  any  proposition  that  might  be  addressed 
to  them  ;  while  a  marriage  certificate  was  not  at  all  an  essen- 
tial passport  into  the  circle  of  her  evening  coteries. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  soon  found  her  account  in  a  life  of  this  sort. 
In  its  pursuit  she  tried  to  keep  her  carriage,  and  her  box  at  the 
opera,  and  to  elbow  her  betters  in  the  crush-room,  if  she  could 
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not  meet  them  elsewhere.  Lord  Arlington  had  been  one  of 
lier  earliest  acquaintance ;  and  Lord  Orville  had  of  late  years 
been  among  the  most  constant  attendants  of  her  parties  ;  and 
both  of  them  now  cast  their  eyes  towards  this  woman  as  a  fit 
coadjutor  in  their  schemes.  With  such  a  person  much  deli- 
cacy was  not,  of  course,  necessary  ;  and  it  was  soon  deter- 
mined that  she  should  seek  the  acquaintance,  and  try  to  win 
the  confidence,  of  Agnes  and  her  protectors. 

Educated  for  a  governess,  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  an  accom- 
plished French  and  Italian  scholar,  a  tolerable  musician,  and 
so  great  an  adept  in  the  art  of  hypocrisy,  that  she  could  assume 
all  the  gentleness  of  her  sex  at  pleasure. 

An  introduction  to  the  Bononis  was  easily  procured  ;  and 
by  attentions  and  presents  she  soon  won  upon  them,  while  by 
a  marked  kindness  and  an  appearance  of  sympathy,  which  she 
well  knew  how  to  assume,  she  soon  also  gained  the  affection 
of  Agnes. 

Feeling  severely  as  she  did,  the  absence  of  the  only  female 
friend  she  had  ever  possessed,  she  received  with  pleasure  the 
proffered  attentions  of  Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  was  soon  won  by 
the  maternal  kindness  which  characterized  her  conduct,  to 
look  upon  her  as  a  friend.  Mrs.  Wheeler,  by  her  arts  and 
blandishments,  soon  improved  this  feeling  into  affection,  and 
became  so  much  the  possessor  of  her  confidence,  that  all  the 
tim.e  not  devoted  to  the  cultivation  or  pursuit  of  her  profession 
was  spent  in  her  society. 

This  was  precisely  what  Lord  Orville  had  wished  ;  and  he 
soon  became  impatient  to  profit  by  Mrs.  Wheeler's  success. 
This  was  not,  however,  so  easy  a  task  as  either  of  them  ima- 
gined. It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Wheeler  sounded  the  heart, 
or  rather  the  inclinations,  of  her  young  friend,  or  threw  out 
hints  and  inuendoes  about  Lord  Orville  ;  they  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  heart  of  Agnes ;  and  she  was  afraid  to  proceed 
farther,  lest  by  alarming  her  principles,  she  should  open  her 
eyes  too  clearly  to  the  motives  which  made  Mrs.  Wheeler  cul- 
tivate her  friendship. 

The  more  correct,  however,  that  Mrs.  Wheeler  found  the 
principles  of  Agnes,  the  more  bitter  reproach  did  she  feel 
them  to  he  to  tlie  conduct  of  her  own  life,  and  the  more  deter- 
mined was  she  in  her  endeavours  to  subdue  and  degrade  her. 

Had  Agnes  been  differently  placed,  she  would,  perhaps, 
sooner  have  seen  this,  and  appreciated  the  real  character  of  her 
pretended  friend;  but,  deprived  of  all  kinds  of  female  friend- 
ship, and  meeting  female  society  only  in  the  crowds  where  she 
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was  professionally  engaged,  she  was  deceived  by  Mrs.  Wheel- 
er's kindness  into  a  belief  of  her  excellence ;  and  her  heart 
feeling  the  necessity  for  the  friendship  of  one  of  her  own  sex, 
she  easily  yielded  her  affections  to  an  artful  woman,  whose  only 
object  was  to  betray  her.  She  therefore  spent  a  great  part  of 
her  leisure  time  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wheeler,  where,  of  course, 
every  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  prosecution  of  Lord 
Orville's  addresses. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  intimacy  with  such  a  woman  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.  By  Lady  Emily  it  was  heard  of  with  pain, 
and  by  indifferent  persons  with  a  sneer,  and  with  the  usual  ob- 
servation of  '*  what  else  could  you  expect  ?'*  and  thus  Lord 
Orville  was  gradually  obtaining  the  credit  of  success,  without 
being  one  jot  nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  end. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  enabled,  by  the  libe- 
rality of  Arlington  and  Orville,  to  spread  out  those  allurements 
which  are  generally  so  seductive  to  young  people,  or  in  vain 
attempted  to  undermine  her  principles  by  those  insickious  sen- 
timents which  she  knew  so  well  how  to  introduce.  There  was 
an  inherent  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  mind  of  Agnese, 
which  baffled  all  these  common  attempts  at  seduction. 

As  the  season  was,  however,  now  drawing  to  its  close,  it  was 
determined  thjlt  some  decisive  blow  should  be  struck,  that 
should,  at  any  rate,  tend  to  the  fruition  of  Lord  Orville's 
wishes,  and  place  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  any  union  with 
Hartley.  Lord  Arlington  was  urged  to  the  speedier  adoption 
of  this  measure,  by  insidious  hints,  purposely  thrown  out  by 
Lady  Orville,  that  both  Lady  Emily  and  Mr.  Hartley  were 
far  less  averse  than  formerly  to  the  match  ;  and  she  thus  hoped, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  gratified  her  revenge,  to  promote  her 
own  projects. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A    PLOT. 

Fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

While  Lascelles  had  been  hurrying  to  bis  own  destruction, 
Arbngton  and  Orville  were  plotting  the  destruction  of  Agnese. 
Every  thing  that  wealth  could  procure,  every  thing  that  art 
could  devise,  every  thing  that  the  experience  of  the  one  and 
the  passion  of  the  other  could  suggest,  was  put  in  requisition 
to  accomplish  their  purpose  ;  nor  was  Lady  Orville  backward 
in  her  attempts  to  excite  Lord  Arlington  in  a  project  in  which 
she  had  her  own  revenge  to  gratify,  and  her  own  private  project 
of  ambition  to  accomplish. 

Still,  however,  Lord  Orville  made  no  progress  in  her  affec- 
tions ;  her  whole  heart  was  devoted' to  the  passion  which  she 
was  trying  in  vain  to  eradicate  as  hopeless  ;  and  though  the 
name  of  Hartley  never  passed  her  lips  in  any  of  her  communi- 
cations with  JNIrs.  Wheeler,  yet  that  lady's  experience  in  her 
sex  soon  discovered  the  secret  passion  which  preyed  upon  her, 
and  prognosticated  that  Lord  Orville  would  never  succeed  in 
bis  pursuit  by  fair  means. 

Orville  feigned  to  acknowledge  this  bitter  truth,  while  he 
cursed  the  plain  dealing  of  the  devil  who  told  him  of  it,  and 
urged  him  to  other  measures. 

As  the  season  was  now  near  its  close,  the  professional  en- 
gagements of  Agnese  were  not  so  numerous  ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  Mrs.  Wheeler  should  tempt  her  to  a  country 
excursion,  for  which  the  weak  state  of  her  health,  arising  from 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  formed  quite  a  sufficient  apology. 

A  cottage  in  a  retired  spot,  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
London,  was  therefore  taken  as  a  country  residence,  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler  established  as  its  mistress.  Situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  other  house,  enclosed  towards  the  road  by 
high  garden-walls,  and  entirely  encompassed  by  the  grounds 
and  garden  at  the  back,  which  led  close  to  the  river,  it  seemed 
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a  spot  particularly  adapted  to  the  infamous  purpose  for  which 
it  was  hired.  Here  Mrs.  Wheeler  held  several  of  the  nightly 
orgies  of  her  set ;  and  here  it  was  determined  that  she  should 
inveigle  Agnese,  under  the  pretence  of  benefiting  her  health  ; 
and  Orville  determined  she  should  not  quit  the  place  without  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

Lady  Orville  knew  every  movement  of  Mrs.  Wheeler  and 
Lord  Arlington,  who  were  the  only  two  that  appeared  in  the 
affair,  while  Orville  remained  in  the  back  ground ;  but  she  was 
at  a  loss  to  guess  who  could  be  the  lover  of  Agnese ;  and, 
from  the  mystery  with  which  the  matter  was  treated  by  Lord 
Arlington  in  his  conversations  with  her  on  the  subject,  at  length 
really  began  to  imagine  that  it  was  some  illustrious  person  of 
the  realm  for  whom  Arlington  thus  condescended  to  exert  the 
power  of  his  experience,  and  to  become  an  abettor  instead  of 
a  principal.  If  any  thing  could  have  made  Arlington  sink  still 
lower  in  her  estimation,  it  would  have  been  his  conduct  in  this 
affair;  for  there  is  no  degradation  equal  to  that  of  being  the 
caterer  for  the  vicious  pleasures  of  another.  It  can  find  an 
apology  in  no  friendship  ;  no  principle  can  be  found  to  palliate 
it ;  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  can  degrade  a  man  in  the 
esteem,  either  of  his  own  or  the  other  sex,  it  is  thus  lending 
himself  to  the  vices  of  others. 

During  this  period.  Lord  Orville  paid  every  attention  to  Ag- 
nese that  circumstances  permitted,  and  allowed  her  to  see  the 
admiration  she  had  excited,  without  ever  offending  her  by  its 
expression.  His  presents,  though  so  repugnant  to  her  own 
feelings,  she  was  compelled  to  receive,  by  those  protectors  to 
whose  use  they  were  invariably  appropriated  ;  for  these  fo- 
reigners, with  the  true  avarice  that  generally  brings  people  of 
their  stamp  into  this  country,  converted  every  thing  into  money, 
and  were  regardless  of  all  the  delicate  feelings  of  Agnese  with 
regard  to  any  subject  connected  with  their  interest. 

Lord  Arlington  had  been  frequently  surprised  at  the  interest 
Lady  Orville  seemed  to  take  in  the  success  of  their  schemes ; 
but  attributed  it,  in  his  letters  to  Villars,  to  that  love  which  all 
the  fallen  of  the  sex  have  to  reduce  others  to  their  own  level. 
In  these  letters  he  described  the  progress  of  their  schemes  for 
the  ruin  of  Agnese,  almost  with  the  same  zeal  that  he  had 
formerly  described  his  own  intrigues  to  the  same  friend.  In- 
deed, in  spite  of  the  many  high  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  of 
those  attainments  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  the  day,  this  wretched  man  was  dwindling  into 
one  of  the  most  degraded  of  human  beings.     He  felt  the  inse- 
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curity  of  his  footing  in  society — he  envied  the  pleasures  he 
could  no  longer  enjoy — and  he  sought  to  preserve  the  favour  of 
the  circle  in  which  he  mixed,  only  by  the  magnificent  enter- 
tainments, which  were  annoyances  to  him,  and  by  a  profusion 
of  luxuries,  which  were  spread  in  vain  to  tempt  his  own  sa- 
tiated appetite.  He  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
see  that  his  only  claim  to  apparent  respect  rested  upon  these 
adventitious  circumstances,  and  he  was  content  to  purchase  the 
appearance  of  that  which  he  was  sensible  could  no  longer  exist 
in  reality. 

A  being  without  one  social  affection,  and  loving  society  only 
for  the  distractions  which  it  procured  for  his  mind,  St.  Leon, 
when  his  power  of  perpetual  existence  had  enabled  him  to  out- 
live all  his  friends,  was  jiot  a  more  solitary  being  than  Ar- 
lington ! 

It  is  true  that  his  rank  commanded  a  certain  degree  of  atten- 
tion— his  borough-influence  and  his  proxy  were  of  use  to  his 
party — and  he  was  courted  for  the  use  of  them.  His  wealth 
made  him  a  necessary  friend  to  some  of  his  associates,  and  he 
was  glad  to  purchase  their  society  by  loans  which  he  knew 
were  never  to  be  repaid.  His  money,  too,  procured  him  mis- 
tresses, though  it  could  not  secure  their  fidelity  ;  and  Arling- 
ton's eyes  were  at  length  open  to  the  bitter  truth,  that  he  was 
become  the  subject  of  ridicule  where  he  had  been  wont  to 
ridicule  others ;  and  that  his  power  of  pleasing,  excepting 
through  the  medium  of  his  purse,  was  gone. 

All  this  imbittered  his  existence,  soured  his  disposition,  and 
roused  up  in  his  heart  all  those  bad  feelings,  which  had  hitherto 

en  stifled  by  one  predominant  passion. 

With  this  came  increasing  infirmity,  and  an  increased  fear 
of  death,  which  never  crossed  his  thoughts,  in  any  shape,  that 
he  did  not  shrink  with  terror  from  the  ideas  which  it  engen- 
dered. 

He  had  felt  a  kind  of  reflected  excitement  in  aiding  the  pur- 
suit of  Orville  ;  and  in  his  determination  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  Hartley's  marrying  Agnese,  he  had  perhaps  pro- 
ceeded farther,  in  the  aid  he  had  given  and  promised  Orville, 
than  he  originally  intended.  But  having  once  said  the  thing 
should  be,  he  was  as  pertinacious  in  its  accomplishment,  as  he 
was  formerly  in  affairs  of  his  own. 

Lord  Orville's  passion  for  Agnese,  however,  now  became 
too  violent  for  hitn  to  control,  and  he  urged  Mrs.  Wheeler  no 
longer  to  defer  the  opportunity  which  he  now  determined  the 
cottage  should  afibrd  him.     This,  however,  required  all   the 
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lady's  delicacy  and  dexterity  of  management.  The  old  peo- 
ple were  invited  at  first  to  accompnny  her  :  then  there  was  a 
method  to  be  invented  to  prevent  them  putting  their  intention 
in  execution  ;  and  Agnese  was  to  be  persuaded  to  make  the 
excursion  without  them. 

\  Every  thing  conspired  to  aid  their  wishes  :  the  day  was  fixed 
for  the  visit ;  the  old  people  were  detained  by  circumstances 
in  which  an  investment  of  part  of  their  property  was  involved. 
Agnese  was  persuaded  not  to  forego  her  visit  to  the  country  ; 
but  even  agreed  to  spend  two  or  three  days  with  her  friend, 
in  the  retirement  of  her  cottage  ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
Lord  Orville  should  be  likewise  a  guest,  unknown  to  Agnese  ; 
and,  during  the  continuance  of  the  visit,  it  was  to  be  his  own 
blame  if  ho  did  not  accomplish  a  purpose  to  which  the  con- 
venient Mrs.  Wheeler  was  to  lend  every  facility. 

Lord  Arlington,  with  an  unabated  and  determined  pertinacity, 
for  \vhich  he  could  not  account  to  himself,  interfered  in  and 
saw  to  every  arrangement ;  and  was  so  anxious,  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  visit  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  their  joint  vil- 
lany,  that  he  actuallly  rode  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage,  to 
ascertain  by  his  own  eyes,  that  Agnese  had  actually  placed 
herself  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wheeler. 

Of  this  he  was  very  soon  assured  by  meeting  them  on  the 
road  to  the  cottage  ;  and  he  immediately  galloped  off  to  Or- 
ville, to  inform  him  of  the  success  of  their  schemes,  and  to 
urge  him  to  the  final  completion  that  very  night ;  a  proposition 
to  which  Lord  Orville's  inclinations  were  put  too  prompt  to 
agree. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  Orville  should  dine  at  the 
cottage,  and,  instead  of  departing  when  he  took  his  leave  in 
the  evening,  should  remain  concealed  somewhere  in  the  house, 
till  the  retirement  of  the  household  should  afford  him  a  fair  op- 
portunity, and  Agnese  no  chance  of  escape. 

Some  evil  genius  seemed  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  diabolical  scheme,  since  every  thing  conspired  to 
its  success. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

A    DISCOVERY. 


■I'll  haunt  thee  in  thy  sleep. 


In  dreams  thou'lt  cling  to  slimy  rocks  that  overhang  the  deep    ; 
Thou'lt  shriek  for  aid — my  feeble  arm  shall  hurl  thee  from  the  brink, 
And  when  thou  wak'st  in  wild  dismay,  thy  curse  will  be  to  think. 

BAYLY. 

That  part  of  the  London  winter-season  was  now  come, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  shut  out  the  broad  glare  of  daylight  from 
our  nightly  dinner  parties.  All  the  country  was  one  universal 
bloom  of  loveliness  ;  but  the  orgies  of  the  season,  in  town, 
were  not  yet  passed  ;  although  the  lateness  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  early  period  that  gave  the  world  again  to  daylight, 
scarcely  allowed  sufficient  hours  of  darkness  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. 

On  the  day  in  question,  the  day  fixed  for  the  attempt,  and 
intended  to  be  crowned  by  the  accomplishment  of  this  ne- 
farious scheme  against  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  a 
lovely  being,  deserving  the  best,  instead  of  the  worst,  at  the 
hands  of  all  who  knew  her,  Arlington  was  of  course  engaged 
to  one  of  the  thousand-and-one  dinner  parties,  where  a  lord, 
let  him  be  whom  he  will,  is  generally  a  welcome  guest.  Ha- 
ving ascertained,  however,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Agnese  had 
fallen  into  the  snare  spread  for  her  by  Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  that 
she  had  actually  accompanied  her  to  the  house  which  this  de- 
lectable trio  had  hired  to  be  the  scene  of  her  ruin,  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  homeward,  with  the  intention  of  dressing  for 
his  party. 

In  his  slow  ride  to  Audley  Square,  Lady  Orville's  landau 
passed  him  in  Park  Lane,  and  she  kissed  her  hand  to  him  "  en 
passant,"  while,  as  their  eyes  met  for  a  moment,  a  smile 
seemed  to  play  upon  her  still  handsome  features,  accompanied 
by  a  look  of  triumph,  that  made  Arlington  turn  his  head  away 
with  a  sensation  of  disgust,  and  an  internal  exclamation  of— 
"  D — n  the  woman,  she  rejoices  more  in  the  ruin  of  one  of 
her  own  sex  than  we  do  !" 

Whether  his  excitement  had  subsided,  in  consequence  of 
the  success  of  their  scheme  having  left  hira  nothing  else  to  do  ; 
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whether  his  spirit  and  mind  winced  under  the  degrading  re- 
collection, that  he  was  dwindled  from  the  principal  into  the 
degraded  agent  of  another  ;  or  whether  some  internal  recol- 
lections, and  some  but  half-stifled  qualms  of  conscience,  made 
him  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures in  social  intercourse,  in  the  midst  of  that  society  whose 
laws  he  had  so  frequently  violated,  and  made  him  only  fit  com- 
pany for  himself— we  are  not  in  the  secret :  but  from  some 
one  of  these  causes,  or  perhaps  all  of  them  united,  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  at  home,  where  he  could  hear  the  first  intel- 
ligence from  the  cottage,  and  he  gave  La  Tour  orders  to  have 
his  dinner  served  in  the  library,  and  to  be  denied  to  every  body. 
Seeing  his  master  in  a  state  of  agitation,  quite  unlike  his  usual 
cold  and  phlegmatic  manner,  La  Tour  ventured  to  recommend 
that  he  should  not  dine  alone  ;  but  restless  as  Arlington  was, 
he  felt  that  he  should  be  more  at  ease  by  himself  than  in  so- 
ciety. Besides,  abroad  he  might  encounter  Lady  Orville,  and 
to  such  a  meeting  he,  at  this  moment,  felt  a  peculiar  repug: 
nance.  The  expression  of  her  face  as  she  passed  him  in  Park 
Lane  still  lingered  on  his  memory,  and  in  spite  of  himself, 
rendered  him  uneasy,  though  there  was  no  interpretation  that 
he  could  give  to  it,  that  seemed  to  warrant  the  sensation  it  ex- 
cited. La  Tour's  remonstrance  was  therefore  useless,  and  a 
dinner  was  served  in  the  library,  in  which  M.  U — ,  his  fo- 
reign artist,  seemed  to  have  exhausted  his  genius  in  the  de- 
licacy of  his  Poulet  d  laflamande^  his  Rognons  au  Vin  dc 
Champagne,  and  other  viands  ;  while  the  butler  had  iced  the 
champaign,  and  tempered  the  burgundy  to  perfection. 

It  \V2iS  in  vain,  however,  that  delicacy  after  delicacy  passed 
before  him  ;  Arlington's  appetite  as  well  as  his  passions,  was 
exhausted  by  satiety,  and  every  dish  passed  away  as  untempt- 
ingand  untouched  as  though  it  had  been  poison.  Dinner,  in- 
deed, had  for  some  time  with  Arlington  been  a  mere  ce- 
remony ;  and  unable  to  keep  up  the  stiniulus  of  his  nature  by 
the  heathfuller  method  of  eating,  he  had  latterly  supplied  its 
place  by  the  destructive  influence  of  burgundy  and  cham- 
paign, in  libations  of  which,  he  for  some  time  lost  the  acute 
sense  of  his  bodily  exhaustation,  though  inebriation  was  never 
the  consequence  of  his  orgies. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Arlington's  to  drive  away  all  unpleasant 
reflections.  Independent  of  every  body  and  of  every  cir- 
cumstance in  life,  he  was  a  most  perfect  master  of  himself,  of 
his  society,  and  of  his  actions.  There  were  none  who  could, 
or  who  dared,  to  intrude  upon  him  without  his  permission  ;  no 
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business  to  peform,  no  transaction  in  life,  in  which  his  inter- 
ference was  not  perfectly  voluntary  ;  and  he  so  used  this 
independence,  that  nothing  external  was  likely  at  any  time  to 
thrust  his  thoughts  into  any  disagreeable  channel. 

His  master's  ease,  in  these  particulars,  was  likewise  closely 
studied  by  La  Tour,  who  seemed  to  think  himself  the  only 
person  privileged  to  inflict  a  pang  upon  Lord  Arlington  ;  and 
this  he  did  in  his  own  way,  at  his  toilet,  by  making  apparent 
every  indication  of  approaching  age. 

But,  with  all  his  luxurv,  with  all  his  wealth,  with  all  his  art, 
Arlington  could  not  quiet  that''  still  small  voice,"  which  will  be 
sometimes  heard  amid  the  riotous  orgies  of  luxury,  as  loudly  as 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  solitude  :  and  this  voice  spoke 
to  Arlington  through  the  medium  of  half-paralyzed  limbs,  of 
wasting  strength,  of  unnerving  disease  ;  in  short,  in  that  worst 
and  most  melancholy  of  all  terminations  of  human  existence 
— of  premature  old  age.  Arlington  had  prided  himself  upoa 
his  "  scavoir  vivre  ;"  the  ''  s9avoir  mourir,"  of  so  much  more 
consequence,  had  never  been  his  study  :  and  now  that  the  lesson 
was  likely  to  be  thrust  upon  him,  he  shrunk  from  it  like  a  cow- 
ard, and  sought  a  refuge  in  all  the  sophistry  which  he  could 
summon  to  his  aid. 

Nothing,  however,  dispels  the  power  of  sophistry  on  a  sub- 
ject of  this  sort,  more  than  disease  ;  no  argument,  however  in- 
genious, can  set  aside  or  talk  down  that  internal  voice,  which 
will,  at  some  time  or  other,  speak  to  the  most  hardened  heart. 
But  it  is  not  our  province  to  moralize  ;  our  task  is  to  describe  ; 
the  reader  must  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  ceremonious  meal  was  finished  ;  his  easiest  flmteuil  was 
wheeled  just  within  the  influence  of  a  fire  which  blazed  in  the 
splendid  chimney-piece  more  as  an  adjunct  to  cheerfulness  than 
as  being  necessary  for  warmth,  and  Lord  Arlington  was  left  to 
his  bourdeaux  and  to  his  reflections. 

He  had  for  a  month  been  engaged  in  schemes  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  lovely  and  amiable  being,  for  the  gratification  of  feel- 
ings scarcely  definable  to  himself ;  for  the  indulgence  of  revenge 
for  mortified  vanity,  and  to  allay  the  fears  of  I'amily  pride  ;  and 
every  thing  had  conspired  to  give  success  to  his  projects. — 
Agnese  could  no  longer  look  him  into^shame,  as  he  recollected 
her  repulse  ;  there  was  no  longer  any  chance  of  her  becoming 
the  wife  of  his  presumptive  heir  ;  and  he  indulged  liimself  in 
anticipating  the  pain  he  was  inflicting  upon  that  heir,  as  some 
revenge  for  the  hourly  self-degradation  which  his  presence  and 
conduct  inflicted.     By  this  time,  Agnese  was  in  the  power  of 
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Orville  ;  and  Arlington  was  himself  aware  that  there  is  none 
so  ruthless  as  the  determined  libertine,  when  his  passions  are 
roused,  and  his  victim  is  in  his  power. 

For  a  moment,  as  Lord  Arlincjton  stretched  himself  at  his 
ease  amid  the  luxuries  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  hugged 
himself  with  the  idea  of  his  continued  power  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  his  will ;  and  smiled  contemptuously  as  the  brilliantly- 
bound  works  of  philosophers  that  filled  his  shelves,  shone  in 
the  blaze  of  lamps  by  which  the  apartment  was  lighted  ;  for 
Arlington  could  not  bear  even  the  semblance  of  darkness. — 
There  was  scarcely  a  work  here  which  was  not  a  satire  upon 
his  own  life,  or  that  did  not  contain  a  condemnation  of  his  own 
conduct.  The  thought  of  the  virtues  which  these  works 
praised  or  celebrated,  for  a  moment  crossed  his  mind  in  con- 
trast with  his  own  vicious  courses  ;  for  a  moment  a  cloud 
crossed  his  mind,  but  he  banished  it  directly  with  an  half-uttered 
Czxclamation  of — 

"  What  did  virtue  or  merit  do  for  Democritus,  Socrates,  or 
Cato  :  the  one  was  taken  for  a  madman,  the  second  was  put 
to  death,  and  the  third  was  affronted,  contemned  and  despised. 
Their  value  was  never  known  till  they  were  lost,  till  death  ren- 
dered their  appreciation  useless."  The  word  death  had  its 
usual  effect  on  Lord  Arlington's  mind  ;  he  shuddered,  and 
drank  a  large  bumper  of  burgundy  to  drive  away  the  chilly  sen- 
sation with  which  its  idea  was  always  accompanied. 

The  wine,  however,  failed  of  its  destined  purpose  ;  the  flood- 
gates of  memory  were  opened  by  the  thoughts  which  an  hour's 
solitude  had  engendered  ;  and  like  a  clamorous  creditor,  re- 
flection would  intrude  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary. 

The  weakness  of  his  body ;  the  increasing  lassitude  of  his 
frame  ;  the  evident  exhaustion  of  his  physical  energies ; 
seemed  to  give  a  strong  power  to  the  operations  of  his  mind  ; 
and  he  was  almost  tempted  to  ring  for  his  carriage  and  to  fly 
from  himself.  What  a  situation  at  fifty,  the  age  when  some 
commence  the  union  of  enjoyment  with  judgment ;  when 
others  are  reposing  upon  the  pillow  of  friendship  and  respect- 
ability, formed  and  acquired  in  the  past  years  of  their  life  ;  to 
have  at  such  a  period  nothing  to  look  back  upon  but  a  series 
of  passionate  pleasures,  whose  enjoyment  has  passed  with  their 
own  ephemeral  natures.  Lord  Arlington's  was  the  old  age  of 
the  mind  ;  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  fear  for  the  future, 
engendered  by  reflections  on  the  past.  He  had  fixed  for  him- 
Belf  the  standard  and  the  boundaries  of  his  pleasures,  and  he 
had  outlived  the  power  of  their  enjoyment.    But  these  refleo- 
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tions,  these  feelings,  did  not  bring  repentance  ;  he  had  built  up 
a  system  for  himself,  and  he  would  not  permit  his  mind  to  break 
the  prescribed  boundaries  of  that  system.  He  lived  in  perpe- 
tual regret  for  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed,  and  which  were 
never  to  return,  and  in  continued  envy  of  the  enjoyment  of 
every  body  about  him.  He  hated  the  sight  of  those  young 
men  who  were  still  in  the  full  career  of  that  path  which  he  had 
trod  with  such  a  reckless  step  ;  and  his  liaison  with  Orville  only 
found  its  origin  in  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  doing  evil, 
and  of  marring  the  enjoyment  of  others.  This  is  the  general 
result  of  that  perfect  selfishness,  which  is  the  true  characteristic 
of  a  sensualist ;  the  littleness  of  his  character  is  not  lessened 
by  the  thought  that  iie,  by  his  infirmities,  has  become  that  butt, 
which,  in  the  hey-day  of  his  own  youth,  health,  and  strength, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  others. 

Who  would  have  envied  Arlington  the  possession  of  a  splen- 
did fortune  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  ;  luxuries  which  only  told 
him  more  plainly  the  deficiencies  of  his  constitution  ;  and  a 
title  which  only  rendered  his  vices  the  more  conspicuous  ? 

Shuddering  under  the  influence  of  these  galling  reflections^ 
and  more  than  usually  oppressed  by  his  continual  fear  of  death. 
Lord  Arlington  filled  and  drained  bumper  after  bumper,  and 
sum.moned  to  his  assistance  all  that  talent  for  ridicule,  by  which 
he  had  so  frequently  overturned  the  arguments  of  others,  in  the 
hope  it  would  likewise  quiet  his  own  conscience. 

The  fatigue  of  his  thoughts,  together  with  the  efi'ect  of  the 
wine,  at  length  induced  a  feverish  sleep,  and  he  sunk  back,  ex- 
hausted by  their  influence,  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 

The  stream  of  his  sleeping  fancies  followed,  however,  the 
current  of  his  waking  thoughts.  Circumstances  long  since  for- 
gotten, or  attempted  to  be  forgotten,  came  before  his  mind's 
eye  in  full  array,  with  all  the  vividness  of  recent  occurrence. — 
Adventure  after  adventure  ;  perils,  pleasures,  crimes — and 
every  peril  and  every  pleasure  had  been  a  crime — arose  one 
after  another  to  his  fancy,  which,  like  a  magic  lantern,  presented 
scene  after  scene,  till  his  whole  life  appeared  before  him,  and 
uninfluenced  by  his  waking  sophistry,  appeared  in  colours  which 
made  him  shrink  with  horror  at  the  multiplicity  of  guilt  by 
which  it  had  been  characterized. 

In  the  midst  of  this  cosmorama,  in  which  another  and 
another  victim  of  his  unbridled  passions  still  appeared  before 
him,  came  the  gentle  shade  of  his  much-injured  wife,  who  with 
tears  and  supplications,  claimed  at  his  hand  their  child,  which 
appeared  in  the  distance  perishing  under  the  weapon  of  a  being 
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which  resembled  himself;  the  dagger  was  already  uplifted  ; — 
the  breast  of  the  victim  was  bared  :  he  rushed  forward  to  save 
her,  when  the  fifrure  that  resembled  himself  suddenly  changed, 
with  that  facility  of  transformation  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  our  sleeping  fancies,  into  the  figure  of  Lady  Orville,  who 
plunged  the  dagger  into  his  own  breast. 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  door  roused  the  sleeper,  and  rescued 
Lord  Arlington  from  the  horrors  of  his  dream  ;  but  he  had 
scarely  recovered  his  courage,  when  the  library  door  opened, 
and  Lady  Orville  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

Lord  Arlington  almost  started  as  he  saw  her  ;  she  seemed 
like  the  personification  of  the  horrors  he  had  experienced,  and 
he  almost  expected  to  see  her  realize  his  dream. 

As  the  servant  closed  the  door  and  retired,  Lady  Orville's 
eyes  wandered  round  the  splendid  apartment ;  her  mind  seemed 
oppressed  with  recollections  which  that  look  appeared  to  en- 
gender, and  her  silence  was  so  impressive  that  Lord  Arlington 
could  scarcely  perform  the  common  civilities  of  his  house,  or 
repress  the  curse  which  quivered  on  his  lips  at  the  folly  of  his 
servant  for  admitting  such  a  visiter. 

"  Use  no  ceremony  with  me,  Lord  Arlington.  To  her  whose 
life  has  been  the  victim  of  your  violated  oaths,  ceremony  and 
politeness  are  but  added  insult,  and  Cecilia  Devereux  will  never 
be  seated  in  the  House  of  Lord  Arlington."  ArHngton 
attempted  to^speak,  but  she  prevented  him.  "  I  am  thinking 
of  the  last  time  I  was  in  this  apartment ;  yow,  my  Lord,  may 
forget  it,  because  it  is  convenient  for  your  conscience  to  forget 
vows  which  you  then  called  Heaven  to  witness,  and  which  you 
have  since  violated.  I  cannot  forget  it  ;  for  it  was  that  hour 
of  crime  which  gave  its  colour  to  all  my  future  existence. — 
Then  you  were  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  health  ;  now  you  are 
overtaken  by  premature  impotence  and  decrepitude — with  all 
the  vices  and  horrors  of  age,  without  one  respectable  accom- 
paniment as  a  palhative.  I  was  then  artless,  and  but  for  you, 
innocent — what  I  am  now,  you  have  made  me — and — " 

*'  Lady  Orville  !"  cried  Arlington. 

<'  Silence,  my  Lord — you  had  then  your  triumph — If  to 
trample  upon  a  broken  heart  that  loved  you,  was  triumph  ; — if 
to  become  the  betrayer  of  the  innocence  that  trusted  you,  was 
triumph  ; — if  the  basest  falsehood  that  ever  sullied  the  lips  or 
blackened  the  heart  of  man,  was  triumph — it  was  yours.  My 
hour  of  triumph  is  come.  My  vengeance  hath  only  slept  till 
now  I" 
^'  Your  vengeance !   Nay,  nay,  Lady  Orville,"  interrupted 
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Arlington,  in  some  measure  recovering  his  usual  presence  of 
mind,  '*  these  threats  are  idle,  and  unworthy  a  woman  of  the 
world." 

"  A  woman  of  the  world  !  and  who  made  me  that  woman  of 
the  world  ?  But  reproaches,  as  you  say,  are  idle.  My  time 
of  triumph  is  come,  and  you  shall  feel  it — feel  it  even  while 
you  are  reflecting  with  the  pleasure  which  demons  only  can 
enjoy,  in  the  ruin  of  innocence.  My  Lord,  here  we  need  not 
wear  our  masks  ;  they  cannot  hide  our  hearts  from  each  other. 
You  have  for  months  used  the  utmost  of  your  power  to  lure 
Agnese  into  the  snare  into  which  she  has  at  last  fallen  ;  you 
have  done  your  utmost  to  reduce  her  to  that  level  from  which 
you  knew  the  heir  to  your  proud  earldom  would  not  raise  her  ; 
and  you  have  done  this  under  the  influence  of  a  paltry  pride,  of 
a  demoniac  desire  of  vengeance  against  a  woman  who  had 
mortified  you.     These  were  your  motives." 

"  Devil!"  said  Lord  Arlington  ;  "  did  not  you  assist  me  ?" 

"  I  did,  I  did  ;  but  from  a  nobler  motive  than  the  one  by 
which  your  base  nature  was  instigated,"  replied  Lady  Orville  ; 
"  from  a  motive  of  revenge  against  the  perfidy  of  the  basest 
creature  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  man.  That  Agnese  ;  that 
woman  whom  you  have  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  libertine  ; 
who  is  at  this  moment  perhaps  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  some 
villainous  companion  of  your  own  ;  or  is  shrinking  from  lier- 
self  and  from  the  world  in  agony,  at  the  perpretation  of  the 
deed  by  which  she  is  ruined  and  her  fame  blasted  for  ever  ;  is 
— your  daughter  !" 

"  My  daughter !" 

"  Yes,  Lord  Arlington,  your  daughter.  Oh,  that  I  had  the 
voice  of  Heaven  to  thunder  it  in  your  ear  !  Your  daughter  ; 
the  child  of  that  Agnes  whom  you  betrayed  under  the  title  of 
wife,  when  you  had  no  longer  that  title  to  bestow  ;  the  child 
of  the  only  woman  whom  your  vacillating  nature  ever  permitted 
you  to  love  truly  ;  the  child  of  that  woman  for  whom  I,  with  a 
hundred  others,  was  deserted.  And  where  is  she  now  ? — this 
child  of  guilt— weeping  for  the  infamy  into  which  she  has  been 
plunged  by  the  act  of  her  own  father." 

'*  Woman,  it  is  false !  It  must  be  false !  That  child  is 
dead." 

"  She  is  living,  and  will  live  to  curse  you.  Think  not  to 
shield  your  heart  from  its  agony  by  the  idea  of  the  falsehood 
of  my  assertions.  I  have  proof  upon  proof.  I  have  known  it 
for  months,  and  I  have  urged  on  your  actions  that  I  might 
enjoy  the  moment  of  my  vengeance." 
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"  Devil !  de/non  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Arlington.  "  But  it 
cannot  be.  'Tis  all  a  lie  ;  a  black  invention  of  a  blacker  mind. 
La  Tonr,  La  Tour,  tny  carriage  immediately!"  and  he  broke 
the  bell-rope  in  his  agitation  and  haste  to  procure  bis  carriage  ; 
and  he  again  repeated,  "  I'll  not  believe  it." 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  was  heard  to  drive  furiously  up  to 
the  door ;  and  in  another  instant  La  Tour  burst  into  the  library, 
followed  by  Atkins,  the  confidential  servant  of  Lord  Arling- 
ton's friend  Villars. 

Arlington  started,  and  turned  paler  than  before  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  man  ;  who,  breathless  with  his  haste,  and  for- 
getting all  ceremony  in  the  importance  of  his  mission,  rushed 
to  Lord  Arlington^  and  giving  him  a  letter,  said  "  Kead,  my 
Lord',  read !" 

Arlington  dashed  open  the  letter,  and  to  his  horror,  read 
these  words  : — 

"  Arlington,  I  have  discovered  all ;  Agnese  is  your  daughter ; 
I  have  the  fullest  proof  of  the  fact  :  and  without  daring  to  wait 
to  tell  you  more,  lest  the  intelligence  should  be  too  late,  I  have 
ordered  Atkins  to  travel  night  and  day  till  he  arrives  in  Aud- 
ley  Square.  God  grant  he  may  reach  you  in  time,  and  save 
you  from  the  completion  of  a  crime,  blacker  than  all  that 
has  gone  before. 

F.  Villars." 

By  this  time  La  Tour  had  hurried  Atkins  out  of  the  room, 
unwilling  to  expose  to  him  the  scene  which  he  knew  too  well 
was  passing  between  Lady  Orville  and  his  master. 

Lord  Arlington  was  at  first  stupefied  by  this  confirmation  of 
the  Countess's  intelligence.  He  repeated,  almost  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  "  Why,  the  woman  speaks  truth — this  confirms 
it !"  Then  rising  from  his  unnatural  calmness  into  the  excess 
of  agitation  and  passion,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  may  be  yet  in  time  ! 
Orville  cannot  yet  have  accomplished  his  purpose !"  and 
dashing  the  Countess  aside,  (who  at  the  name  of  Orville  had 
approached  him),  with  a  violence  that  threw  her  on  the  sopha, 
he  rushed  from  the  library  through  the  ante-room  and  hall, 
and  leaping  into  the  chaise  which  had  brought  Villar's  servant 
express,  he  ordered  the  post-boys  to  lash  their  jaded  steeds  in 
the  direction  of  the  cottage,  and  promised  them  immense  re- 
wards, if  they  would  but  arrive  in  time. 

Lady  Orville,  to  whom  this  was  the  first  intimation  that  her 
son  was  the  friend  for  whom  Lord  Orville  had  acted  the  part 
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of  Pandar,  in  an  instant  saw  how  much  more  of  crime  and 
guilt  hung  upon  the  circumstances  than  she  had  at  first  ap- 
prehended. Horror  and  remorse  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
taken  possession  of  her  mind ;  and  clasping  her  hands  in  agony, 
and  exclaiming,  <'Orville — did  he  say  Orville  ?"  she  sprung 
into  her  carriage,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  place  in 
which  the  crime  was  intended  to  be  consummated,  she  directed 
her  coachman  to  follow  the  chaise  with  the  utmost  speed  of 
his  horses. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

RETRIBUTION. 

The  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand. 

SOUTHEY. 

It  may  be  the  fashion,  and  it  may  be  philosophy,  to  laugh  at 
and  ridicule  the  idea  of  presentiment ;  yet  who  is  there  that 
has  not,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  felt  that  sinking  of  the  spirit, 
that  indefinite  apprehension  of  something  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, which  almost  arrives  at  a  prescience  of  evil,  and  seems  to 
warn  us  of  its  approach. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  something  akin  to  this,  that  Agnese 
parted  from  Mrs.  Wheeler  for  the  night,  and  retired  to  the 
apartment  prepared  for  her.  The  commencement  of  the 
day  had  been  passed  by  Agnese  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
quiet  and  retirement  which  her  late  anxious  and  pubhc  life  had 
rendered  doubly  pleasing  to  her  ;  but  even  during  the  morn- 
ing, she  had  been  half  alarmed  as  well  as  surprised,  at  the 
freedom  of  Mrs.  Wheeler's  conversation.  They  were  joined 
at  an  early  dinner  by  Lord  Orville  and  two  or  three  more  guests, 
both  male  and  female,  whose  manners  were  any  thing  but 
pleasing  to  or  consonant  with  Agnese's  ideas  of  propriety. 
She  could  not  but  observe,  too,  that  every  opportunity  was 
sought  to  leave  her  alone  with  Lord  Orville,  who,  contrary  to 
all  his  former  practice,  almost  persecuted  her  witii  his  atten- 
tions, and  finished  by  an  open  declaration  of  his  passion, 
couched  in  terras  that  were  calculated  to  oflTend  women  of  a 
much  less  sense  of  delicacy  and  female  decorum  than  Agnese 
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possessed.  Surprised  and  offended,  she  succeeded  in  check* 
ing  his  presumption,  and  could  attribute  his  conduct  to  nothing 
but  the  influence  of  wine.  From  this  moment,  she  kept  con- 
stantly close  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Lord  Orville  was  encouraged  by  her  in  his  pursuit,  and  that  she 
attributed  Agnese's  conduct  to  ridiculous  and  unnecessary  fas- 
tidiousness, if  not  to  affectation. 

Fatigued  and  disgusted,  nay,  almost  alarmed  at  conduct  in 
every  respect  so  new,  both  on  the  part  of  Lord  Orville  and  her 
hostess,  Agnese  rejoiced  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  half  dis- 
pleased, she  soon  retired  to  her  own  apartment,  determined  to 
return  home  as  early  in  the  morning  as  she  possibly  could. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  conducted  her  to  the  apartments  prepared  for 
her,  and  ridiculing  the  anger  she  expressed  at  the  freedoms  of 
Lord  Orville,  bade  her  good  night,  leaving  Agnese  far  from 
being  pleased  at  her  conduct,  and  oppressed  by  a  lowness  of 
spirits  for  which  she  could  not  account.  A  presentiment  of 
evil  lingered  in  her  mind,  and  prevented  her  from  immediately 
seeking  her  bed  :  she  dreaded  she  knew  not  what,  and  almost 
smiled  at  her  own  fears  when  she  found  herself  unconsciously . 
examining  the  fastenings  of  the  door  and  windows  of  her  apart- 
ment. These  she  secured,  but  still  felt  restless  and  uneasy ; 
and  two  or  three  times,  as  she  sat  down  to  undress,  did  she 
fancy  she  heard  noises  near  her.  Sometimes  her  ears  seemed 
to  catch  the  sound  of  oppressed  breathing  ;  at  others,  the 
creaking  of  the  wainscot  alarmed  her,  till,  although  ashamed 
of  her  own  fears,  and  convinced  that  they  were  chimerical,  she 
could  not  help  wishing  most  ardently  for  the  morning ;  and 
was  two  or  three  times  on  the  point  of  ringing  the  bell,  to  re- 
quest tliat  one  of  the  female  servants  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  her  for  the  night.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to 
argue  herself  out  of  these  fears  ;  they  increased  upon  her  in 
spite  of  her  reason,  until  she  was  in  a  state  of  serious  agita- 
tion, at  which  she  was  both  alarmed  and  ashamed.  The  quiet- 
ness of  the  night  was  now  also  broken  in  upon  by  the  rising 
wind  and  by  the  rain,  which  began  to  patter  violently  against 
the  windows,  while  one  or  two  distant  peals  of  thunder  gave 
indication  of  a  coming  storm.  Oppressed  and  uneasy,  Agnese 
at  length  became  too  much  alarmed  to  think  of  going  to  bed  ; 
and  stirring  the  fire  in  her  dressing-room,  she  determined  to  sit 
by  it  till  day-hght.  She  had  scarcely  taken  her  seat  with  this 
determination,  when  she  was  again  alarmed  by  the  sound  of 
hard  breathing — she  was  now  no  longer  deceived  ;  the  sound 
grew  louder  and  more  distinct,  and  was  immediately  succeeded 
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by  a  rustling  noise  that  proceeded  from  an  inner  door  of  her 
apartment,  which  she  had  examined  and  found  fastened  on  the 
other  side.  At  this  moment  the  key  turned  in  this  door ;  Ag- 
nese  started  up,  and  waiting  the  event  with  breathless  and  anx- 
ious suspense,  almost  screamed  with  terror  when  she  saw  the 
door  slowly  open,  and  Lord  Orville  enter.  His  step  was  un- 
steady and  his  countenance  flushed  ;  for  Lord  Orville,  villain 
as  he  was,  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stimulus  to 
inspire  him  with  sufficient  courage  for  the  infamous  deed  he 
had  determined  upon.  His  eye,  to  Agnese's  apprehension, 
glared  with  an  unnatural  brightness,  and  his  whole  frame  and 
appearance  betrayed  the  influence  of  uncontrollable  passion. 
As  he  approached,  she  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  fire-place 
to  seize  the  bell,  and  again  screamed  with  agony  when  she  dis- 
covered that  it  had  been  rolled  up  and  placed  out  of  her  reach. 
Lord  Orville  laughed  at  her  impotent  attempt,  and  seizing  her 
hands  as  she  would  have  retreated  to  the* farther  extremity  of 
her  apartment,  poured  into  her  ears  the  declaration  of  his  pas- 
sion ;  told  the  length  of  time  he  had  smothered  it  in  bis  ow^n 
breast ;  detailed  to  her  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  get  her 
into  his  power ;  and  intreated  her  to  return  his  love  with  some 
appearance  of  kindness. 

Sickening  with  disgust  at  language  to  which  she  was  unac- 
customed, and  almost  fainting  from  apprehension,  Agnese  yet 
felt  the  necessity  for  her  presence  of  mind,  and  tried  to  argue 
and  intreat  him  into  calmness,  while  she  receded,  with  her 
hands  still  in  his,  towards  the  entrance  to  the  room ;  when 
suddenly  releasing  herself  from  his  grasp,  she  seized  hold  of 
the  lock,  and  by  a  sudden  effort  attempted  to  open  it — but 
shrunk  back  with  agony  on  finding  that  it  w^as  fastened  on  the 
otlier  side.  It  now  scarcely  needed  the  subsequent  boast  of 
Lord  Orville  to  convince  her  that  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  in  the 
plot  against  her,  and  that  she  was  completely  in  the  power  of 
an  unprincipled  villain,  who  expressed  both  by  his  words  and 
actions,  his  determination  to  make  the  worst  use  of  it,  and  that 
she  should  not  escape  him.  The  violence  of  his  passions, 
acted  upon  by  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  indeed,  left  him  no 
longer  master  of  his  own  actions,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to 
proceed  to  immediate  extremities.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  im- 
plored him  as  a  man  of  honour,  as  he  valued  the  honour  of 
those  dear  to  him,  to  desist ;  she  spoke  to  a  heart  of  stone  ; 
her  appeal  was  made  to  one  w^ho  had  no  feeling  but  for  him- 
self, no  sense  but  that  of  his  own  gratification.  The  storm 
without,  which  now  seemed  to  rage  with  increased  violence. 
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scarcely  exceeded  the  tumult  of  those  passions  by  which  Lord 
Orville  was  agitated  ;  his  vehement  entreaties  were  becoming 
threats  ;  his  oaths  were  those  of  impatience  as  well  as  love  ; 
he  was  one  moment  on  his  knees  in  passionate  entreaty,  "and 
the  next  had  seized  her  in  his  arms,  threatening  the  extremity 
of  violence — when  one  of  tiiose  gusts  of  passion  was  interrupt- 
ed by  a  sudden  and  violent  ringing  of  bells.  This  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and 
by  a  bustle  which  was  heard  even  above  the  storm.  Lord 
Orville,  however,  well  convinced  that  none  of  Mrs.  Wheeler's 
household  would  venture  near  the  apartment  of  Agnese,  again 
seized  her  in  his  arms,  when  the  door  of  the  dressing-room  was 
suddenly  burst  open,  and  Lord  Arlington  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment, breathless  with  anxiety,  impatience,  and  horror. 

With  a  momentary  renewal  of  his  former  strength,  he  dashed 
Orville  aside,  as  he  exclaimed,  '^  Orville,  villain,  desist  1"  He 
could  articulate  no  more.  Orville,  surprised  at  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  appearance  of  Arlington,  had  almost  relin- 
quished his  hold  of  Agnese  ;  but  roused  by  the  blow,  and 
stung  to  madness  at  the  idea  of  losing  the  fruits  of  his  villany, 
he  by  one  effort  again  released  Agnese  from  the  convulsive 
grasp  of  Arlington,  to  whom  she  clung  for  protection,  and 
would  most  likely  have  felled  her  deliverer  to  the  ground,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  the  sudden  discharge  of  one  of  the 
pistols  with  which  Lord  Arlington  had  armed  himself,  and  the 
contents  of  which  lodged  in  his  breast.  Orville's  hand  relaxed 
its  hold ;  his  eyes  swam  in  dizziness  ;  he  reeled  backwards, 
and  exclaiming,  *'  ArHngton,  madman,  you  have  murdered 
me  1"  sunk  on  a  seat  that  was  near  him. 

Agnese,  unconscious  of  every  thing  but  her  escape,  still  clung 
to  Arlington  ;  all  her  former  dislike  of  him  subsiding  in  com- 
parison of  the  terror  she  had  felt  at  the  attack  of  Lord  Or- 
ville, and  at  the  joy  she  experienced  at  her  unexpected  deli- 
very. At  this  moment  Lady  Orville  entered,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Wheeler ;  she  had  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol  as  she  entered 
the  house,  and  seeing  the  state  of  Lord  Orville,  who  appeared 
to  be  dying,  and  the  weapon  lying  upon  the  floor,  she  rushed 
to  his  assistance.  Lord  Orville  looked  on  her  for  a  moment, 
and  fainted  from  loss  of  blood  ;  Mrs.  Wheeler  despatched  ser- 
vants for  medical  aid,  and  immediately  applied  herself  to 
stanch  the  blood,  while  Lady  Orville  exclaimed, 

«^  Oh,  Orville  !  my  son,  my  son  !  look  up  ! — it  is  your  mother 
calls.  Then  suddenly  addressing  Arlington,  and  in  her 
agony  losing  all  sense  of  shame,  all  recollections  of  prudence^ 
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clie  said,  "  Look  here ;  behold  another  victim  of  your  licen- 
tious passions!  Arlington,  you  are  the  murderer  of  your  own 
son!" 

Arlington  looked  bewildered.  '*  Yes,  Arlington,  it  is  true  ; 
there,"  pointing  to  Agnese,  ''  is  the  offspring  of  the  innocent 
Agnes,  your  murdered  wife  :  here  lies  the  offspring  of  our 
mutual  guilt,  weltering  in  his  blood,  the  victim  of  a  father's 
crimes !" 

Arlington's  accusing  conscience  told  him  that  this  might  be 
too  true,  and  shuddering  at  the  precipice  of  crime  on  which 
his  own  villany  ^lad  placed  his  children,  as  well  as  shrinking 
from  the  spirit  he  had  roused  in  the  countess,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  her  attention  to  Orville,  who  began  to  give  some  signs 
of  life,  to  bear  Agnese  from  the  scene  of  horror  ;  and  placing 
her  in  the  carriage,  immediately  ordered  it  to  Lady  Emily  Hart- 
ley's, to  whose  care  he  determined  to  confide  his  child.  Quite 
unconscious,  in  his  agitation,  of  the  impropriety  of  raising  the 
Hartley  family  at  such  an  hour,  he  drove  directly  to  the  door, 
feeling  that  his  strength  w^as  becoming  so  much  exhausted,  that 
if  the  remainder  of  his  task  were  not  performed  immediately  it 
might  not  be  performed  at  all ;  for  he  was  sensible  that  his 
late  agitation  had  been  too  great  for  his  enfeebled  frame,  and 
he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  continue  tlie  exertion  and 
energy  of  his  mind  long  enough  to  reach  Hartley-house. 

Raising  the.  servants,  he  entreated  an  interview  with  Lady 
Emily.  It  was  granted  as  fast  as  she  could  make  herself  ready 
to  receive  him  in  her  dressing-room,  and  he  had  scarcely  con- 
fided to  Iter  the  discovery  he  had  so  lately  and  so  providentially 
made,  and  seen  his  child  clasped  in  the  maternal  embrace  of 
her  mother's  earliest  friend,  before,  overcome  by  the  exertion 
he  had  undergone,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  head,  and  Arhngtoa 
fell  in  a  fit  upon  the  floor. 

Medical  assistance  was  of  course  instantly  procured ;  but 
though  immediate  death  was  prevented,  Lord  Arlington  only 
recovered  the  few  days  that  remained  to  him  of  life,  to  be  the 
victim  of  mental  alienation.  Scenes  of  Iwrror  seemed  per- 
petually present  to  his  imagination  ;  he  groaned  with  internal 
agony,  or  started  with  apprehension  at  some  terrific  vision. 
In  the  language  he  uttered  that  could  be  understood,  prayers 
were  mingled  with  curses,  blasphemy  with  his  calls  for  mercy. 
H-e  cried  perpetually  for  water — ice — ice — cold  water,  to 
quench  the  fire  in  his  heart  and  brain  ;  and  no  one  approached 
him  whom  he  did  not  accuse  of  heaping  burning  coals 
upon   his  head.      When   exhaustion    prevented   his    crvi^g 
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aloud,  the  interrral  workings  of  his  agony  could  be  discovered 
by  the  restless  eye,  or  the  fixed  look  of  horror  with  which  he 
appeared  to  gaze  upon  some  dreaded  object  ;  and  during  the 
remaining  period  of  existence  his  eyes  never  closed  till  they 
were  closed  for  ever,  on  the  third  day  after  the  attack,  when 
lie  yielded  to  the  power  of  death  amid  appalling  shrieks  of 
agony,  in  which  he  cried  "  Save  me,  save  me — he  comes — 
Death — hell — I  will  not  die  !  I  zcill  not  die  !"  and  he  expired 
with  these  v/ords  upon  his  lips. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

A   SUMMARY. 

Man.    But  what  will  you  do  with  all  your  dram,  pen. 
Author.     Oh,  kill   some — marry  others — a  stroke  of  the  pen'  does 
it,  and  they  are  ofFin  a  twinkling. 

Rehearsa:^. 

As  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence  by  the  judge  is  generally 
the  most  tedious  part  of  the  trial,  since  there  are  no  new  facts 
to  be  ehcited,  and  the  auditors  have  no  novelty  to  interest 
them  ;  so  is  the  last  chapter  of  a  novel  generally  the  most 
uninteresting,  since  the  reader  has  already  anticipated  its  con- 
tents. 

The  story  of  Lord  Arlington  and  Lady  Orvilie,  together  with 
the  scene  at  Mrs.  Wheeler's,  were  obhged  to  be  made  public 
by  the  legal  inquiries  which  were  the  necessary  result  of  Lord 
Orville's  death  ;  and  the  countess  was,  of  course,  shut  out  for 
«ver  from  society,  and  visited  by  the  contempt  and  scorn  of 
that  world  for  whose  good  opinion  she  had  sacrificed  so  much. 
In  her  retirement  she  had  not  one  pleasemt  recollection  to  look 
back  upon  ;  and  deserted  by  her  only  remaining  daughter,  who 
could  not  of  course  suffer  the  contaminating  intercourse  of  such 
a  mother,  she  lingered  out  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  bitter- 
ness with  her  divorcee  friend  on  the  Continent. 

For  Langley,  of  whom  we  have  lost  sight  since  he  has  beea 
teied  ia  the  volunaincms  proceedings  of  his  suit  in  Ciiancery, 
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fortune  had  yet  some  good  in  store,  which  came  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  his  hopes.  An  old  legal  friend  of 
the  admiral  arrived  from  India,  having  an  executed  copy  of  a 
will  made  in  favour  of  his  sister  and  her  child,  Langley's  wife, 
which,  heing  his  last  will,  of  course  put  an  end  to  the  Chancery 
proceedings,  and  Langley  in  possession  of  his  wife's  fortune, 
arid,  to  use  a  vulgar  proverb,  as  "  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,'* 
just  at  this  time  he  received  a  characteristic  epistle  from  Harry 
Vaux,  informing  him,  that  in  searching  through  the  books  of 
his  parish  for  some  legal  purpose,  he  had  discovered  the  regis- 
ter of  a  marriage  between  Charles  Langley  and  Susannah  May- 
bloom  in  the  year  18...  ;  and  upon  inquiry  found  one  of  the 
witnesses  living  in  the  person  of  an  old  nurse,  who,  though 
long  bed-ridden,  had  not  yet  lost  the  use  of  her  faculties,  and 
from  whose  evidence  Harry — we  beg  his  pardon — the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vaux,  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  register  alluded  to  Lang- 
ley's  father  and  mother,  and  was  doubtless  the  record  of  that 
secret  marriage  of  which  Langley  had  heard,  but  which  he 
<;ould  never  prove.  A  very  litde  inquiry  set  this  matter  beyond 
a  doubt ;  and  being  now  the  acknowledged  heir-at-law  to  his 
late  father,  the  usurer  was  applied  to,  to  disgorge  his  ill-gotten 
wealth  in  favour  of  the  rightful  possessor  ;  old  Langley,  hug- 
ging himself  in  the  power  of  possession,  set  the  applicants  at 
defiance,  and  entrenched  himself  behind  all  the  quibbles  of 
the  law.  A  really  respectable  solicitor,  however^  can  always 
annihilate  the  projects  of  those  pettifoggers  who  live  merely  by 
the  quibbles  of  their  profession  ;  and  the  old  gentleman  was 
«oon  glad  to  capitulate  on  condition  of  retaining  some  portion 
of  the  money  he  had  amassed.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
papers  connected  with  his  transactions,  enough  was  discovered 
to  set  aside  at  least  one  half  of  the  annuities,  and  to  release  a 
great  portion  of  the  securities  which  had  been  granted  him  by 
the  raiprudence  and  folly  of  Lascelles;  who  by  these  means 
recovered  such  a  portion  of  his  fortune  as  to  enable  him  again 
to  return  to  his  country,  to  arrange  his  bets  satisfactorily,  and 
to  retire  to  one  of  his  family  seats,  with  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  more  respectable,  though  not  so  rich  a  man  as  for- 
merly. 

The  result  -of  the  discovery  of  the  birth  of  Agnese  may  be 
«asily  imagined  by  those  who  havo  a  just  conception  of  the 
characters  of  Lady  Emily  and  her  husband,  now  become  Lord 
and  Lady  Arlington.  <^ould  Lady  Emily  have  had  her  choice 
of  a  wife  for  her  son,  it  would  have  been  the  child  of  the  be- 
lw€d  friend  of  hear  youth,  whose  fate  she  had  so  long  regretted- 
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That  Agnese  was  the  daughter  of  this  friend,  was  fully  proTed 
by  the  evidence  sent  over  by  Villars,  and  by  that  likeness  which 
Lady  Emily  could  trace  in  every  feature  to  those  of  her  mother ; 
and  had  fortune  been  wanted  to  render  such  a  marriage  more 
desirable,  the  same  evidence  that  proved  her  birth,  also  proved 
her  title  to  considerable  wealth  under  the  will  of  the  person  to 
whom  Agnese  had  been  confided  by  her  mother ;  a  will  that 
had  hitherto  been  concealed  by  the  cupidity  of  a  confidential 
servant,  who  was  with  this  gentleman  when  he  expired  ;  and 
who,  tempted  by  the  value  of  his  personal  effects,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  which  his  master  was  possessed  on  the  Continent,  had 
placed  Agnese  with  the  ]3ononis,  instead  of  bringing  her  to 
England,  according  to  the  dying  commands  of  his  master.  For 
twenty  years  this  man  had  enjoyed  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  to- 
gether with  such  portions  of  the  property  from  England  as 
could  be  obtained  by  means  of  orders  forged  in  his  master's 
name,  till  overtaken  by  a  severe  illness  in  some  Italian  village, 
and  finding  himself  dying,  he  confided  the  story  of  his  villany 
to  an  Englishman  who  was  staying  at  the  same  alberga.  This 
Englishman  was  Villars,  who,  we  have  seen,  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  the  intelligence  to  his  friend. 

Hartley  and  Agnese  were  now,  therefore,  left  to  the  full  in- 
dulgence of  their  mutual  affection,  and  found  a  double  plea- 
sure in  its  gratification,  from  the  recollection  of  their  conduct 
when  they  deemed  their  passion  to  be  hopeless,  and  from  the 
approbation  that  this  conduct  had  elicited  from  Hartley's 
parents,  and  the  esteem  \Vhich  it  had  won  from  them  for 
Agnese,  even  before  they  knew  to  how  much  of  their  love  she 
was  entitled  by  her  birth. 

It  was  therefore  determined  that,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  time 
should  have  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Lord  Arlington,  the 
same  day  should  secure  the  happiness  of  Hartley  and  Agnese. 
and  of  Forrester  and  Emily. 

Whether  that  time  was  impatiently  waited  for  by  the  lovers, 
or  whether  the  pleasures  of  anticipation  lengthened  or  shortr 
ened  this  period  to  their  imaginations,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
determine.  The  period  at  length  arrived,  and  Agnese  received 
the  vows  of  Hartley  at  the  altar,  his  father  acting  as  hers  in  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Forrester,  on  the  same  day  received  the 
hand  of  Emily  Hartley;  and  blest  with  the  full  consent  of  her 
parents,  we  leave  them  to  the  only  true  enjoyment  of  love — 
that  which  is  derived  from  wedded  happiness. 

Hartley  found  all  the  bliss  he  had  anticipated,  and  the  vir- 
ttaes  of  Agnese  now  enabled  him  to  distinguish  the  vast  diflfer- 
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ence  between  that  love  which  is  based  on  esteem,  and  that 
passion  "  which  will  force  the  gaudier  rose  into  the  wreath 
whose  thorns  offend  us  when  its  leaves  are  dropped.'* 


CONCLUSION. 

Thus  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. — Shakspeare. 

Our  Oxonian  was  at  length  happy :  blest  in  a  union  with  a 
woman  he  loved — and  that  union  fully  approved  by  his  parents 
— life  once  more  appeared  to  his  anticipations  as  it  had  done 
at  his  entrance  into  life.  Every  thing  with  regard  to  the  future 
was  unclouded ;  and  our  hero,  as  he  pressed  his  wife  to  his 
bosom,  and  acknowledged  her  goodness,  again  wrote  to  his 
friend  Strictland  that  the  *'  world  was  a  beautiful  world." 
Their  honey-moon,  which  was  passed  in  the  retirement  of  one 
of  the  Arlington  estates,  where  Agnese  made  herself  ac- 
quainted with  her  new  tenants,  and  learned  from  her  husband 
how  to  make  herself  beloved  by  them,  was  succeeded  by  a 
tour,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  visit  all  the  different  estates 
of  which  Hartley  would  now,  one  day  or  other,  become  the 
master.     It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  this  tour  that  the  new 

married  couple  arrived  at  a  small  inn  in  the  village  of 

in  Dorsetshire.  The  beauty  of  the  place  induced  the  deter- 
mination to  dine  and  to  pass  the  night  there.  After  dinner, 
Agnese  had  retired  to  prepare  for  an  evening  walk,  and  Hart- 
ley was  sitting  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  happiness,  gazing 
on  the  lovely  and  quiet  scence  that  lay  spread  in  all  its  land- 
scape beauties  before  the  window  of  his  apartment,  when  he 
was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  child,  who  passed 
the  window  with  its  little  frock  loaded  with  flowers.  The 
child's  dress  was  black,  and  this  sombre  apparel  formed  such 
a  contrast  to  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  child,  and  the  gayety  of  the 
flowers  which  it  was  carrying,  that  Hartley's  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited ;  and  going  to  the  window  which  opened  to  the  ground, 
he  called  the  child  to  him.  As  it  approached,  he  was  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  melancholy  of  which  there  were  evident 
traces  in  its  infant  countenance. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  flowers,  my  pretty 
foll.^w  7»  asked  Hartley. 
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"To  carry  them  to  mamma,"  lisped  the  child.  "Mamma 
loves  flowers,  and  little  Frank  loves  mamma!" 

"And  where  is  your  mamma  ?"  again  asked  Hartley. 

*'  There!"  said  the  infant,  pointing  to  the  burial-place  of 
the  village-church,  which  raised  its  humble  spire  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  inn;  "in  the  churchyard — there — they  have 
hid  mamma!"  and  a  flood  of  tears  poured  down  the  child's 
cheeks. 

Unaccountably  interested  in  grief  which  seemed  beyond  the 
years  of  the  infant  by  whom  it  was  exhibited,  Hartley  asked  if 
the  child  would  show  his  "  mamma's  grav6."  Delighted  at 
the  interest  taken  in  its  feelings,  the  child  replied,  "  Oh,  yes  1" 
and  led  the  way  through  the  garden  of  the  inn,  from  which  a 
wicket  led  at  once  into  the  churchyard. 

It  was  an  edifice  of  gray  stone,  with  a  square  end,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  tower,  in  which  was  hung  the  only  bell  that 
proclaimed  all  the  simple  annals  of  the  place,  by  sounding  for 
christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals — that  called  the  lonely 
inhabitants  of  the  village  to  their  devotions,  and  tolled  over 
their  remains  as  they  were  borne  to  their  long  and  last  home. 
The  walls  of  the  church  were  spread  over  with  ivy — yet  there 
was  a  cheerful  quiet-look  about  the  place  that  gave  it  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  resting-place  than  a  charnel-house  ;  and 
at  this  instant  the  glaring  beams  of  the  setting  sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  windows,  and  threw  a  crimson  tint  even  upon 
the  cold  gray  stone  and  green  ivy  of  the  church.  One  spot 
alone  was  in  deep  shadow,  and  this  was  a  nook  formed  by  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  church,  in  which  rose  a  yew-tree,  whose 
foliage  was  almost  black,  in  comparison  with  the  neighbouring 
ivy  which  rose  around  it,  and  the  turf  which  spread  its  green 
and  daisied  carpet  beneath  it. 

To  this  dark  spot  the  child  directed  his  footsteps,  and  stopping 
under  the  yew-tree,  pointed  to  the  only  white  stone  which  rose 
in  the  precincts  of  its  shade.  It  was  but  a  rude  attempt  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Hartley  cast  his  eye» 
upon  the  bumble  monument,  and  started  as  he  read  the  words 
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He  gazed  for  a  few  moments  on  the  inscription  ;  a  cloud  of 
mingled  sensations  and  recollections  of  shame  and  repentance 
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came  over  his  mind — he  burst  into  tears,  and  clasping  the  child 
to  his  bosom,  gave  way  to  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings,  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  the  contrast  of  his  present  situation 
with  the  premature  fate  of  Caroline. 

By  a  little  inquiry,  Hartley  discovered  that  an  aged  aunt  of 
Caroline's  had  resided  in  the  village,  and  had  some  few  years 
since  received  a  widowed  niece  into  her  protection,  who  be- 
came beloved  and  respected  by  every  body  for  her  exemplary 
conduct,  and  pitied  for  the  grief  with  which  she  mourned  her 
husband,  and  to  which  she  at  length  fell  an  early  victim. 

In  the  full  possession  of  his  riches,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  happiness,  the  fate  of  Caroline  dashed  Hartley's  cup  of  joy 
with  bitterness  ;  and  many  were  the  pangs  which  his  repent- 
ance for  this  early  error  inflicted  during  his  future  life ;  in 
which,  however,  he  attempted  to  atone  in  kindness  to  the  child 
for  the  wrongs  of  the  mother. 


THE    END. 
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